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TO 

LORD METHUEN 

SOLDIER AND SPORTSMAN 



About only one thing was he more anxious than the comfort of his 
horses and men, and that was, to get into toach with his enemy, 
and keep there. 



PREFACE 

It seems to me, on looking over my first proof- 
sheet, that it contains too many "Vs." There are, 
in fact, including "Ts," "me's," "myV and "mine's," 
no less than twenty-six allusions to the First Person 
Singular. I can only hope that what I have written 
may stand also for many hundreds of other "Vs" who 
did very much the same things, and thought very 
much the same thoughts, perhaps, as I did, during 
our experiences in the South six years ago. 

I wish to thank very heartily my friend and 
erstwhile messmate, Mr. G. S. Ramshay, for his help 
in writing these notes, and especially for the 
opportunity given of making extracts from his 

diary. 

H. S. G. 

Buxton, 5M Apn7, 1906. 



WITH LORD METHUEN IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Chapter I 

The South African War was declared in 
October, 1899, when I was a student of 
medicine in Edinburgh. 

The reverses which followed in the last 
three months of the year determined the 
Government to call out the Reserves, and 
invite the services of Volunteers, both horse 
and foot. 

At the end of December, 1899, a notice was 
posted in Edinburgh University to the effect 
that a few men were to be selected from the 
University Volunteer Corps (Queen's Royal 
Vol. Batt. Royal Scots), of which I was a 
member, for active service. I put down my 
name, but was not one of those chosen. I 
then wished to try to enter the army as one 
of the University candidates, to whom com- 
missions were being rather freely ^offered, but 
I was again unsuccessful, being rejected as 
medically unfit. 

B 
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I had now given up hope of being able to 
go out, but the formation of a corps of mounted 
men, to be called the. Imperial Yeomanry, gave 
me another opportunity. 

The Government made a request in the first 
instance for 5000 men, but this was afterwards 
changed to, I think, 15,000. Lord Chesham of 
Chesham, Bucks, as Colonel of the Bucks 
Yeomanry, issued a notice, which was posted 
up in all towns in Buckinghamshire, Nortnamp- 
tonshire, Oxfordshire, and Berkshire, asking for 
men who could ride and shoot, in order to form 
a regiment of Imperial Yeomanry, to be called 
the Xth Regiment, also known as ** Chesham's 
Yeomanry." 

This 'stirring appeal concluded with the 
words — " Let us be ready before the 
Ships!" in large type. 

The headquarters for the different companies 
(afterwards called squadrons) of this corps were 
to be Buckingham for the 37th or ist Bucks 
contingent; High Wycombe for the 38th or 
2nd Bucks ; Windsor for the 39th or Berks ; 
Oxford for the 40th or Oxfordshire. 

In the beginning of January, 1900, men 
desirous of enlisting began to flock to these 
various centres, where the riding and shooting 
and medical tests were to be passed, and on 
I St January I proceeded to Buckingham with 
many others from the same district (Peter- 
borough), and having succeeded in passing all 
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three, the oath to serve the Queen was 
administered, and the tailor measured me 
for a suit of khaki. On the same day I 
telegraphed home "Accepted." 

A few days later the enrolled men were 
assembled at Buckingham and were addressed 
by Captain de Winton. 

The class of men who offered themselves 
were the better sort of farmers, horse-dealers, 
etc., many of whom already belonged to the 
existing corps of Bucks Yeomanry, with 
one or two tradesmen and grooms, and a 
sprinkling of public school and University 
men, among whom I discovered three men 
who had been with me at Haileybury. 

Captain de Winton spoke to us in a blunt 
but soldierly way, saying that he hoped we 
should work together to promote discipline and 
smartness, and that if we did, he was sure 
officers and men would pull well together. 
•• I'll play up to you," he said, "but, by Jove, 
you must play up to me as well. I want 
no rot" 

After this, the numbers of the 37th Company 
were made up, and those who remained over 
(of whom there were about 30, myself among 
them) were told to proceed at once to High 
Wycombe and report ourselves to Captain 
Lawson, who was to be in command of the 
30th Company. 

This we did, and having interviewed our 
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officers (Captain Lawson and Lieutenants 

B , P . and M*D ), we looked 

about for rooms in the town. I and a man 
named Godman (one of my three former 
school-fellows) decided to share a room at the 
Red Lion Hotel. 

There were about 20 others in the same 
hotel, and we all remained at Wycombe for 
five weeks, getting leave for home about once 
a week, and going up to London any night 
we liked. 

We started drilling at once, both on foot and 
on horseback. Rifles were served out, and 
several visits to the shooting range were made. 
We received our ** fighting kit'* by driblets, 
something in the way of uniform or accoutre- 
ments being served out every day. 

We had the usual khaki pouched tunics, 
riding breeches laced up below the knee, 
khaki putties and brown boots, with spurs 
of a hunting pattern ; helmets, slouch hats, 
and service caps; also khaki greatcoats, rifle 
and bayonet, bandolier, pouches, haversack, 
water bottle, and field glasses. 

Each man had a brown canvas kit bag, about 
as large as an ordinary coal-sack, with his 
number on the outside in white paint (mine was 
4969), which was filled with his personal effects, 
both private and those supplied by Govern- 
ment. Among these were a blanket and water- 
proof sheet, warm shirts and socks, and other 
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underclothes; sponge, towel, brushes, and 
shaving tackle; an extra suit of khaki, one 
extra pair of boots and shoes, one extra pair 
putties, and Balaklava helmet (a woollen 
sleeping cap). 

Besides these, I had in mine my camera, 
writing case, knife and fork, etc. ; carbon filter, 
meat lozenges, flannel trousers, and mufti 
coat; "housewife," containing needles, cotton, 
scissors, pins, etc.; also a sovereign case, 
containing jCs, stuffed into the pocket of a 
warm corduroy waistcoat 

Each man had also another similar sack, 
containing saddle, bridle, bits, horse-blankets, 
dandy-brush, curry-comb, etc. ; a pot of 
dubbin, picketing peg and rope, nosebag, 
and string hay-bag. 

At 3 a.m. on the loth February, we turned 
out in full marching order, carrying our kit 
bags to the station. The morning was bitterly 
cold, but, in spite of this, the whole town 
assembled to see us off. 
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Chapter II 

We arrived at Southampton at about lo a.m., 
and embarked immediately afterwards. The 
ship was the " Norman," a liner carrying first-, 
second-, and third-class passengers, and our 
regiment which, at its full strength, numbered 
500 men. There was a dense crowd at the 
docks to watch our departure, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was snowing hard. A comet- 
player amongst the crowd enlivened the pro- 
ceedings by his rendering of **Home, Sweet 
Home," " Auld Lang Syne," and other ballads 
of a suitably melancholy character. 

At I p.m. we adjourned to our various messes 
for our first dinner on board ship. This con- 
sisted of a block of corned beef of astonishing 
hardness, which was served at i p.m., and one 
potato per man, which was served at 1.30. 

We weighed anchor at 3 p.m. and steamed 
slowly down Southampton Water, amid the 
cheers of the half-frozen assemblage of friends 
and relatives who lined the shore. 

The next stages of our journey will be best 
described by extracts from fetters written home 
at the time : — 

" Feb. ID, 1900. — I now went down and had 
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another look round. I found that the whole 
of our lot were stuffed into a sort of bare 
hold, as tight as herrings in a barrel, with a 
pen at each end for kit bags, which were 
thrown into them. 

" Eight bare tables to seat sixteen men each ; 
hooks in the ceiling for hammocks over the 
tables. It dawned on me that we were to eat, 
sleep, and live in this low-roofed, stuffy place. 
Thinks I, ' This place will be as close as a pig- 
stye, and no cleaner, by and by.' 

" Tea : Tea and bread and butter. 

"The ship had no motion yet Walked 
about deck for a bit, and went to bed soon 
after. Worst fears realised; we are slung, man 
to man, close up to the roof, over the tables. 
The hooks were 9 inches apart, and on the 
least movement of the ship all the hammocks 
jostle each other. 

" Ship at anchor a long time in the night. 

"Sunday, Feb. 11. — Turned out at 6.30 
a.m. Ominous lurch — ^another ; ship in free 
motion. 

" Breakfast, after rolling up hammocks with 
blankets inside them, and pitching them in pens, 
on top of kit bags. 

" Breakfast : Coffee, minus milk and sugar ; 
bread and butter. Felt squeamish, but ate a 
good breakfast. Went up on deck, and, in 
company with others, was ill. Began to feel 
very bail; went down below; ill; came up; 
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ditto; sea very rough; strong wind dead 
against us. 

**Lay down. Dinner: Soup. Men ill all 
round . . . ; tremendous waves ; ship rolling 
and pitching; very cold; nowhere to sit on 
deck, and couldn't go below. 

*' Tea — crawled below and had a cup of tea 
and got into hammock. . . . Very rough at 
night ; frightfully close ; no ventilation ; port- 
holes had to be closed. Hammocks awful ; 
must try and sleep on deck if can get leave. 

''Monday, Feb. 12.— Crawled out at 6.30 
a.m. . . . went on deck; stood with the 
others, drenched with spray, and soaked half- 
way up to the knees when she shipped a wave. 
Two horses died and were slung overboard. 
Very cold and windy ; lay down when not sick. 
Well looked after by Courage : gave me soup 
at dinner. Loathed ship, every one in it, and « 
the sea ! On back all the afternoon. Courage 
gave me a drop of tea, slung hammock, and me 
into it. Slept a bit. 

"Tuesday, Feb. 13. — Crawled out . . . 
to stern of ship; seas mountainous, ship making 
hardly any headway, and thirty-six hours 
behind time though at full steam, and plunging 
like mad. 

** The crew said it was their roughest passage 
for four years; decks swept by waves about 
every five minutes. Captain Lawson's horse 
died and was slung overboard. Order given 
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out that no one was to get from one end 
of the ship to the other by deck passage 
(between cabins and rail, about 5 feet wide) 
for fear of being swept overboard. Never 
heard of order, and tried to walk along it to 
get from bow to stern ; got half-way when a 
wave came along from the bow right on top of 
me. Saw it coming, and clung on to rail like 
grim death. Got off with thorough drenching, 
which freshened me up a good deal, though had 
to remain in wet clothes as could not get at 
kit bag. Two men fell and broke their legs 
on slippery decks in space of two hours. Saw 
one being temporarily splinted on deck; 
desperate job in the state of weather. 

** Still ill. •. . . In evening put to bed by 
Courage and Eden ; lay absolutely immovable. 

" Wednesday, Feb. 14. — Awoke dizzy, but 
not sick ; went on deck immediately (we always 
slept in our clothes) and felt quite differently. 

" Good breakfast : weather much warmer. 
Sun out, and gale gone down. Parade in 
morning, and a sorry lot we looked. Not 
much ' Imperial ' about us ! Uniforms dis- 
coloured by sea water, etc.; several still sick 
in hospital, and all looked a bit haggard. 
* Norman ' riding easier, and hardly rolling 
at all. All invalids lying about the deck 
in rugs and chairs ; heard that at one time 
yesterday it took us five hours to make 
3 knots. 
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** I am sitting right in stern, over the 
churning screw. Sea calm, weather warm. 
Ripping! Everybody sitting or lying about, 
reading, or writing home, etc. She is going at 
full speed now to make up for yesterday. 
Hear we can get a hundred oranges for a 
shilling. Probably great exaggeration, but 
anyhow shall lay in large stock. Fruit very 
cheap there; not allowed to land, however. 

" There has been much grumbling at our 
accommodation, naturally, but I shall try and 
sleep on deck to-night, and that will be much 
better. Food begins to improve, too ; we had 
porridge, marmalade, and haddock for break- 
fast ; besides, there is a dry canteen where we 
can buy things. . . . Things begin to look 
njuch better now. ... I have eaten enor- 
mously to-day to make up. Real bad sea- 
sickness is no joke, I can tell you, and we had 
such rough weather. I don't know what I 
should have done without Courage and one or 
two other chaps, who weren't bad. They did 
everything for me. C. was at the Red Lion 
with me. . . . 

** Feb. 17. — It w 'ot! A grand sun, and 
hotter or quite as hot as our midsummer. 

*• Last Thursday we called at Madeira : we 
sighted it early in the morning, and gradually 
came up to it It was very hazy at first, but got 
gradually clearer, and soon we saw its principal 
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town, Funchal, where we were to anchor. It 
looked awfully pretty : hundreds of white houses 
scattered all over the side of the hill of which 
the island mainly consists. I should think the 
town stretches for 3 or 4 miles or more, the 
houses gradually growing fewer in number 
and more scattered. 

**When we got near and anchored, crowds 
of boats shot out from the shore with Portuguese 
in them, gesticulating and shouting. They 
were mostly little boys in a nearly naked con- 
dition, who wanted to dive for pennies. They 
are clever little brats, hardly ever miss a coin : 
you throw it, and they stand up in the boat 
and watch it for a bit, and then dive down and 
grab it 

"Then the fruit boats came out, absolutely 
chock full of oranges, bananas, figs, apples, and 
native fruits. I bought an enormous quantity, 
as did every one else, and wherever you looked 
you saw nothing but baskets of oranges, etc. 

•'All this while the ship was coaling, with 
barges of coal alongside, and every one was 
covered with dust. I took one or two photos 
at this place, particularly of a young Portuguese 
who climbed up to one of the davits on the top 
deck of all — the boat deck — and dived into the 
sea for a shilling. He did it three times, and I 
snap-shotted him. 

" A British gunboat was lying in the harbour, 
and a boat from her, with a sub-lieutenant 
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and a few men, came and inspected us. The 
young officer looked very smart, and bossed 
about a bit The ship had a name pronounced 
' Cura9oa,' We stayed there about six hours, 
and then up anchor and away. 

" The day after we passed Teneriflfe on our 
left, and Las Palmas on our right ' starboard ' 
or 'larboard' or 'port' or something. Tene- 
riffe looked mac^nificent ; a huge misty peak, 
14,000 feet high, towering up into the sky, 
about 15 or 20 miles away. We went com- 
paratively close to Las Palmas, and I thought 
of your letter probably awaiting me there : I 
hope they will send it on. (They never did.) 

" We also passed another small island, very 
close, on our left, soon after. We went within 
about 2 miles of it, though it did not look more 
than a few hundred yards off, like the great 
Norwegian crags. 

** I think it was called Gomora, or some such 
name ; anyhow, one of the Canaries. I wish I 
had a map, so as to follow our course. It was 
a great pity we had that gale at the beginning ; 
the captain had leave to make a record 
passage, and I believe he would have, had 
the weather been as it is now. 

" Soon after we left Madeira one of the 
engines broke down, and we went very slowly 
with only one till the other could be put right ; 
but we made up for lost time yesterday, when 
she went over 400 miles. 
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"• . . It is quite calm now, and one can 
hardly believe that the old boat has been 
chucked about as she was. It was very exciting 
below — ^plates flying down the tables, and one's 
soup suddenly rushing out of the plate, under 
one's very nose. 

*' It wouldn't be half bad here if only we had 
more room : the food is good, and plenty of it, 
with the exception that they give us no drink 
at all at dinner, but kindly sell beer at 6d. a 
bottle. The other grievance is that they allow 
us so little room : there are 65 of us crowded 
into a kind of hold affair 10 yards long by 
5 wide, and we are only allowed on the part of 
the deck round where the hatches of this hold 
open, and along one deck passage, with no seats 
or anything to sit down on. The passengers 
(first-, second-, and third-class) have the two 
upper decks and the poop deck over the 
stem reserved for them. We used to be 
allowed on the poop, but have been kicked out 
since. There are about 500 of us, so you can 
imagine how crowded we are. 

"Yesterday we passed the hospital ship 
* Princess of Wales ' {n/e the * Midnight Sun ' 
in which we went to Norway), full of wounded 
from the Cape. She looked just the same as 

when and I were on her, only she was 

painted white all over. . . . 

" I am very glad I slipped some flannels into 
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my kit bag : I believe I am the most comfort- 
able man here. Every one says they wish they 
had thought of bringing some, instead of having 
to wear regulation trousers all the time. We 
are allowed to wear anything we like, appar- 
ently. If you are not mess orderly, t.e., have 
not got to wash up and clean up the mess 
generally (as I have at present), you get your 
time pretty well to yourself. There is some- 
times a parade for inspection of hammocks and 
kit bags, or doctor's inspection, in the morning, 
which may last one or two hours; and some 
days we have an hour's Sandow's exercises — 
Lawson's lot only — by way of keeping us warm 
and out of mischief. 

" I am looking forward to landing very much, 
though it is very decent on board here ; but, at 
least, there will be plenty of room in Africa ! 
I don't mind the hard work, but I do mind hard 
work cramped up in a small and dirty space. 

"One of the poor fellows who broke his 
leg in that storm was put ashore at Madeira. 
We had raised £^o for him before he left. 
He was bandaged and swathed up in a kind 
of crate and lowered into a boat; you could 
see nothing of him but his head and one hand 
as he lay in the boat. Everybody cheered as 
he was rowed awav, and he wagged the only 
movable part of him — his hand — ferociously 
in response. 
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"These Portuguese are brutes. One of 
them who was hawking fruit on board tried 
to cheat some of our men, or steal a purse 
(I don't know which), and he was just 
scrambling over the side when he was grabbed 
and hauled back, after a long struggle, by 
three or four of our men. After a heated 
argument, and many kicks, he was finally 
hoofed off the ship; but we had not done 
with him yet As soon as he got back to 
his boat and his friends, he proceeded to lay 
in a store of coal from one of the barges, and 
several of his compatriots in other boats did 
likewise; then, when we had forgotten all 
about it, and the ship was preparing to move 
off, he and the rest commenced a fusillade 
from their boats of lumps of coal, right where 
we were thickest, and several people got rather 
nasty hits. The man next me was just 
looking up to see what all the fuss was about 
when a lump of coal caught him a tremendous 
whack on the back of his hand. ' My 'and's 
bust,' he said, jumping down, but it was found 
on examination that there were no bones 
broken, but only badly bruised. We replied 
pretty effectively with empty bottles, oranges, 
and nard apples, and it was quite an excitmg, 
if not exacdy a friendly, farewell. 

" Sunday. — . . . Church parade is just 
coming on. There was none, of course, last 
Sunday, as chaos reigned supreme. Before 
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we went Mrs. Lawson gave each man a 
leather writing-case, and I am using mine 
now. This pencil is supposed to be indelible. 

" The two B.'s are on tnis ship with me, and 
are already as brown as berries ; they seem to 
be getting on very well. 

** I saw a flying fish at Madeira for the first 
time in my life. It is about the size of a 
mackerel, and flew like a bird about a foot 
above the surface of the water. 

**The Duke of Westminster is on board. 
He is a young chap of two- or three-and- 
twenty, and is going to be A.D.C. to Sir 
Alfred Milner at the Cape. 

** Friday, Feb. 23. — It is hotter still now; 
we crossed the line the day before yesterday. 

** I have been so lucky as to get on the staff" 
of signallers — 'flag-wagging* with the Morse 
code. There are about a dozen for the whole 
ship, and four from our company. I told them 
I had been through a course of it at school, 
and to my surprise I found my name read out. 
We get extra work signalling, of course, but 
we are supposed to be excused all fatigue work 
and parade. {N.B. — We very rarely were.) 

" I was on guard the other night in the 
stern. My duty was to ' report quietly to the 
officer on the bridge* in case of fire; and in 
case of man overboard, to release a catch and 
pull a lever, to let drop a life-buoy and a 
storm-light to bum in the sea. 
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** By the way, we had an alarm of fire last 
Wednesday afternoon, and there was a great 
excitement. All the troops paraded and stood 
at attention on the boat deck; and after 
standing there, wondering what was up, for 
five or ten minutes, we heard it was only a 
false alarm after all^ or at least a rehearsal to 
see if everything worked well. 

**We passed an ocean liner two nights ago; 
that, and the * Princess ' hospital ship, are the 
only two vessels we have seen since getting 
well away from England, except, of course, at 
Madeira. 

•"Yesterday I was leaning over the side, 
next one of the first-class cabin windows, when 
a lady looked out and gave me about sixteen 
bananas. 

"The wind has got up again now, and it 
looks as if we should have some more rough 
weather, as she is pitching a bit 

"Sunday, Feb. 25. — There has been quite a 
little sea on for the last day or two. A good 
many men have been inoculated for enteric on 
board, but I am going to wait till we get to 
Cape Town as they do not look after them 
well on board. Some of them have been 
awfully bad, and they are lying in hammocks 
down in this stuffy little place, all amongst us, 
and nobody hardly ever comes near them to 
look after them properly. Two of our lot tried 
to get up in the night out of their hammocks, 
c 
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and both fainted ; one lay there for more than 
half an hour till somebody found it out, so I 
am jolly well going to wait till I can get to a 
decent bed in a hospital, with something like 
nursing. I don't see the fun of lying down 
here like a rat in a hole. 

**We are very anxious to know what the 
news is — of course, while I am writing this, 
you know the latest. Speculations are rife as 
to whether Ladysmith has been relieved or not 

" Signalling is no sinecure — we have from 
lo to 12 in the morning, sending and receiving 
messages, and from 2 to 3 in the afternoon. I 
can send fast enough, but I find the reading 
what some one else sends is the hard part, but 
it is all a matter of practice. . . . We 
paraded and were inspected in heavy marching 
order by Lord Chesham to-day. 

"Troopship 63, 'Dictator,' March 2, 1900. 
— ... Our proceedings have been most 
strange and unexpected. We arrived at Cape 
Town early on Wednesday morning; Table 
Mountain showed up clear, with part of the 
town underneath it — white, or light-brown 
houses. We lay outside for a good time, and a 
steam launch came off to us, and a man 
shouted out — * Cronje has surrendered, and all 
his crowd.' You can guess at the cheering 
that followed. 

"Well, we had tremendous hard work 
landing our kit and everything ; and then we 
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had a long time in which no one seemed to 
know what was going to happen, or what we 
were going to do next. Then we paraded, and 
were told that we were going to stay there in 
the ship till next Saturday or Monday, and then 
sail to East London. So all the kit bags were 
carted back; there was of course no arrangement 
made for messing or anything, and we had 
cleared everything out, expecting to go off at 
once, to camp at Maitland. So you can imagine 
the confusion. 

**We snatched a dinner somehow while kit 
bags were being brought on, and hundreds of 
niggers rushing about coaling the ship, and 
more niggers unshipping the mail and cargo. 
Everything was inches deep in coal-dust, and 
every one seemed to vie with the niggers in 
blackness of face and hands. I looked in 
the glass, but the Kaffir who glared back did 
not seem to recognise me. 

** Well, after about an hour of this, we were 
told that we were to disembark again, and 
embark at once on No. 63 Trooper, lying right 
the other side of the harbour. So we had to 
lug all our kit back again, and once more make 
preparations for departure. By this time chaos 
reigned supreme; officers were absofutely un- 
recognisable, and no trace of khaki colour could 
be detected in our uniforms, but only a dull coal 
tint. In the middle of this came the news that 
Ladysmith had been relieved ! The scene and 
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sounds that followed baffle description. Every 
steamer in the harbour (and there were hun- 
dreds) gave vent to furious blasts on its fog- 
horn, flags were up every rigging in a trice, 
and gunboats lying outside the harbour sent 
off rockets or let off guns for about twenty 
minutes ; in fact, it all went on for about this 
time, and the din was something deafening. I 
bet that the Boer prisoners on board the gunboat, 
and old Cronje, who had been also brought 
down with a lot of his staff, felt pretty bad. 

** After this we had a long time to ourselves, 
and could look about. I took two photos of 
Table Mountain, and one of our men getting 
ready on deck. It was lovely and hot ; all the 
ladies who came to the boat were in summer 
dresses, and one or two Regulars or Colonial 
troopers, sauntering about, regarded us criti- 
cally. In the afternoon we marched round and 
installed ourselves on No. 63. 

** It is a regular troopship, not nearly so big 
as the * Norman,' but much more room for us, 
as there are no passengers, and so we are 
properly looked after. A decent place to wash 
in, and not only three basins to 250 men, as 
there were on the * Norman'; plenty of room to 
put kit bags, not all piled up on the top of 
one another, but so that we can get at them 
whenever we want to. It is only a four and 
a half days' Voyage, but still, I am very glad 
we are better off. 
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" After we had got all the kit bags, etc., on 
board, we had tea, which consisted of half a 
loaf of bread each, treacle, jam, butter, and tea — 
I mean it was there, but hardly any one had any, 
as leave for Cape Town had been granted from 
7 to 10 p.m., so everybody got leave and scooted 
off. I went with Cutsem, one of our four. It 
was about i yi miles from the docks to the town ; 
everything was dusty and dry, and there is that 
peculiar kind of sandy, khaki look about the 
ground, and everything else, even people's 
laces : I suppose it is the sun. 

" The largest part of the population seems to 
consist of niggers, either black or dark brown. 
The first thing we did was to go and ha^e a 
rare old hot wash, shave, and brush up, for 
which they charged 3s. (the barber said he 
believed ne had shaved half the British 
army), but that is nothing! They charge 
IS. for a bottle of beer, and other things 
according. 

"Then we went on to the Hotel Mount 
Nelson, the best hotel in the town, having 
walked right through the town. Everything 
and everybody was, of course, in a wild state of 
jubilation ; Union Jacks waved everywhere, 
and the streets were packed with people ; every 
tramcar displayed several flags, and some were 
prettily decorated with electric lights. To hear 
those niggers cheer, and to see them rushing 
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about and dancing, you would think that at the 
very least they were all just emancipated from 
slavery. 

" The buildings are very fine here, and the 
streets wide and open, with big, well-lighted 
squares. It seems funny, but you see no poor 
white men : all poor are blacks, and the whites 
all seem well-to-do. 

*' So we got to our hotel and walked into the 
dining-room. (I forgot to say that we went 
there because Kipling is staying there, and C. 
had a letter of introduction to him. ) We walked 
in, and to our surprise saw Lawson with a lot of 
other officers dining there. On looking round 
we found there was hardly any one but officers 
there — all in khaki, of course. We had dinner, 
which we thoroughly enjoyed, being the first 
decent meal since we left England. Cutsem 
had just handed his letter to a waiter to give 
to R. K. He was sitting on the verandah. 
Cutsem expected him to send for us. However, 
the time was getting short, and Kipling neither 
sent nor came, so we went on to the verandah 
and saw him. He was sitting on a bench talk- 
ing to an officer. Cutsem refused to approach 
him unless he was by himself, so we had to go 
away, and never spoke to him at all. . . . 
He is a dark man, with a dark moustache. We 
took a hansom back. The only thing that is 
cheap here is fruit. For id. you can get a 
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gr^t bunch of grapes which you would have to 
pay 6d. for at home. 

" I went with Eden again this morning into 
the town, to see it by daylight. Khaki, khaki 
everywhere, *nor any drop to drink' (no 
intoxicants were to be sold to soldiers) ; troops 
marching through the town, and hundreds, like 
ourselves, walking about. I sent off a post- 
card for you, and some cigarettes (probably 
vile) for G. I also am sending you a Cape 
Times, because of the accounts of the war, and 
the general excitement. I was talking to an 
officer invalided down from Modder River. 
He says it is not half bad on the veldt, except 
for the dust. The food is better than on board 
ship, and, he said, as soon as you get on land, 
and up to the front, your troubles are over. 
He says this boat rolls most fearfully, being so 
high out of the water; and that, when the 
Dublin Fusiliers came across in her, there were 
27 men absolutely unfit for duty when she 
arrived. He also said that he shouldn't have 
been surprised if some of the poor chaps had 
died who were inoculated on board that awful 
* Norman * — one of them very nearly did, you 
know. 

" Capt. G , who went on before us, was 

there to greet us on our arrival. He has been 
occupying himself, part of the time, in the best 
possible way, namely, by doing a bit of fighting. 
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He has a fine hat pin and a bandolier which he 
got from a Boen He says all our troops fight, 
each man absolutely ' on his own ' ; each man 
gets behind his bit of rock or stone, and pops 
away at his leisure. A bell has just gone ; I 
must finish. Just off! 
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Chapter III 

"Camp, Queenstown, Cape Colony, March 8, 
1900. — . . . Here we are, nearly at the 
front, at last; only about 50 miles from 
Stormberg, and quite close to Naawpoort. I 
will tell you how we got here. We landed 
at East London after a three days' journey in 
the * Dictator.* We were much more comfort- 
able on her than on the * Norman.* 

"After unloading, we looked about. It was 
a pretty little place on the Buffalo River, quite 
a narrow stream, in which we were anchored. 
We had not been there long before we were 
bundled into a train, waiting by the quay-side 
(I am writing this in our tent), and, having 
bought a large quantity of pine-apples from 
niggers who were selling them at 3d. each, we 
were now very comfortable. There were six 
of us in a second-class carriage with cushioned 
seats. The officers did not seem to know any 
more than we did where we were going, till 
after a bit B. came round to our carriage and 
told us we were going to Queenstown, and that 
it was a sixteen hours* journey. We then 
discovered that we could arrange the seats and 
backs of the carriages horizontally, to form 
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beds. All the windows let down too, and, as 
it was a roaster, we kept them down. We 
started off, and soon got down into the country ; 
very hilly. I here saw kopjes for the first time 
(also called kops or koppies) — high, irregular 
hills, with stones and boulders lying on them. 
We stopped at several stations — Cambridge, 
Blaney Junction, Kei Road, Chiselhurst, most 
of them consisting of one small shed and a 
name-plate. We got out and had tea at one 
of them. We had a good sleep at night ; and 
in the morning at about 6.30 we came in sight 
of some tents and a cluster of houses witn a 
church, which was Queenstown. 

"The train took us right into camp (5th 
March). We unloaded, and began pitching the 
tents — 14 in one tent. Oh, I forgot to say that 
coming up to the front we are only allowed to 
take our 'fighting kit,' i.e., bare necessaries, 
sharing one bag between six men. Where the 
rest of my possessions are, I don't know ! 

** . . . I like this camp life very much : 
ten times better than on board ship. 

" We all got our nags yesterday. They are 
American bronchos, and I was afraid they would 
be buckers, and play all kinds of funny tricks, 
but the majority of them are very quiet. They 
are small — smaller than cobs, almost ponies. 
Very sorry-looking animals for the most part, 
but good goers. Mine is a black one, and 
looks a perfect disgrace, but he steps out well, 
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and never wants grooming, at least not proper 
grooming, never having had it. 

" We sallied forth this morning and did a lot 
of cavalry drill. . . ." 

We had considerable difficulty at first in 
managing our horses and their equipment, not 
to speak of our own. During the ten days we 
spent at this camp we had several times to turn 
out, mounted, in full marching order. It took 
some of us two solid hours to get ready for this 
parade — the amount of impedimenta strapped 
on and hung round each saddle was enormous. 
The saddles themselves were stamped with the 
date 1870, and were of the heaviest cavalry 
pattern, the framework being made of iron. In 
front of the saddle was fixed a pair of wallets, 
which hung over the withers of the horse ; in 
these we carried a shirt, a pair of socks, sponge, 
towel, soap, etc., and anything else we could 
stuff in ; outside each wallet was strapped a 
boot 

Under the straps of the wallet were thrust, 
besides the boots, a hatchet and wire nippers ; 
over all was fastened the khaki overcoat, made 
up into a tight roll. Behind the saddle was 
strapped a thick roll, consisting of blanket and 
waterproof sheet ; a thick wooden picketing 
peg, tipped with iron ; a string bag to carry hay 
for the horse when required. A white enamel 
mug was secured to the top of this pile by the 
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strap being passed through the handle. On the 
near side of the saddle hung the horse's nose- 
bag, supposed to contain the full ration of 
ID lbs. of corn ; behind this hung the trooper's 
mess tin, which was of an ingenious design. 
When closed it was a flat, round tin, about the 
size of a plate (9 inches across and i }i deep), 
with a convex bottom and lid. On taking off 
the lid a hinged handle was disclosed, which, 
being turned back, enabled the plate to be used 
as a cooking utensil ; the shallow lid was used 
as a plate. 

At first it was feared that the brightness of 
the metal, when flashing in the sun, would 
afford a mark for the enemy, but they soon got 
black from the action of the fire. 

On the off side of the horse hung the rifle 
bucket, which, when the man was in position, 
held the butt of the rifle : behind this I fastened 
(on my saddle) my hand camera, in its green 
leather case. 

Under the saddle was a horse-blanket and a 
"numnah" fa thick felt pad of the same shape as, 
but larger tnan, the saddle) ; outside the saddle 
and girths came the surcingle (a thin leather 
band about 3 or 4 inches wide, which kept 
the whole in position). The total weignt 
which the horse had to carry, besides the 
rider, was thus about 7 stone. The accoutre- 
ments of the rider were also considerable. 
Round his waist was a belt, which held the 
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bayonet at the left side, and two pouches, 
containing 50 rounds of ammunition each, in 
front On the left side hung the khaki haver- 
sack ; behind, were the field glasses ; on the 
right side, his water bottle ; over his left 
shoulder, the bandolier, which held 50, and in 
some cases 100, more rounds. The rifle itself, 
a Lee- Enfield, weighed 10 lbs. Thus ham- 
pered, it was no easy task to mount. Grasping 
the reins and the mane in his left hand, with 
his foot in the stirrup, and clutching desperately 
at as much of the cantle of the saddle as his 
rifle allowed with his right hand, the un- 
fortunate yeoman attempted (often in vain) to 
swing his leg over the erection behind the 
saddle. This frequently ended in disaster. 
His spur having caught the horse, he im- 
mediately started, and the result can be better 
imagined than described. If he was lucky 
enough to land in his saddle at the first 
attempt, it was often some minutes before he 
could force the butt of his rifle into the bucket, 
especially when the order to " trot " was given. 
Saddle, and all upon it, swayed and rattled at 
every motion of the horse ; and the noise made 
by a squadron at the gallop was like an iron- 
monger's shop let loose. 

Many men who, although they could ride 
well enough, yet had never saddled up a horse 
before they enlisted, and were quite new to all 
these military accessories, brought down the 
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vials of official wrath upon their devoted heads 
by reason of the ludicrous mistakes they made 
in the disposition of these various articles of 
equine embellishment. My next neighbour, 
for instance, having been engaged in talking 
and laughing with me while **at ease" on 
parade, on the order being given to *' mount," 
discovered to his dismay that his stirrups were 
not to be found. Lieutenant P., the adjutant, 
who prided himself on being a bit of a martinet, 
seeing him not mounted, rode officiously up to 
him and began to address him furiously — "Who 
is that man ? Why are you not mounted, sir ? 
What the deuce do you mean by not mounting? 
Take this man's name !" etc., etc. It was then 
discovered that poor old C. had girthed his 
stirrups up under his saddle. Next day he 
surpassed himself by appearing on parade with 
his spurs on the wrong feet. 

" Our camp is on a huge plain or veldt, 
miles and miles in circumference, with ranges 
of kopjes all round it. Besides our regiment of 
Yeomanry, there is one battalion of the Berk- 
shire regiment, and a few men of the Army 
Service Corps, * Transport and Waggoners.' 

"About i^ miles off lies Queenstown. We 
have only been allowed there once, when we 
went down to bathe. The Berks men have 
been here since October, when they came down 
from Stormberg, ten days before the Boers 
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occupied it, but now they have evacuated it 
again. The ground is hard and dusty, and 
very sparsely scattered -with grass ; our tents 
are in two lines, with the horses also tethered 
in two lines all down the middle, looking in at 
the tent doors. We take them down to water 
at the river, close by the town, twice a day, 
riding them barebacked the 2 miles, a species 
of the most awful torture, as they are all 
•razor-backs* of the most pronounced description. 
There are one or two real buckers ; yesterday 
one sent three different men flying over its 
head in succession. You don't know how 
useful that knife of yours is ; I am using it for 
some purpose or other literally all day. 

"It is lovely weather here, scorching hot, 
and I fairly revel in it. We are obliged to 
wear helmets from 8 to 4, for fear of sunstroke. 
We do all our own work ; in fact, we spend our 
day in shirt-sleeves: we get bread, meat, tea, 
and coffee served out to us ; if we want jam 
or butter or anything like that, or lemonade or 
beer, we have to supplement from the canteen. 

** March 1 5. — We either have a storm of 
dust or locusts every day here or at least every 
other day. The first time I saw a locust cloud was 
when* some one pointed out to me a thick, dark, 
moving cloud, about 4 miles off on the plain, 
continuously coming round from behind one of 
the kopjes, till it must have spread for miles 
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and miles in extent, it lasted so long. It went 
off about 2 miles away, but next day we had 
one over the camp. First come a few scattered 
thousands as advance scouts ; some of these 
alight in the camp, but the main part fly on ; 
then, with a whirring sound of billions of wings 
and a darkening of the air, the main body 
sweeps down upon the camp; the greater 
number of them settle on the ground if there is 
any grass or herbage for them to eat, while the 
rest pass on. 

"They are exactly like grasshoppers, only 
about I ^ inches long, and they fly slowly and 
steadily, some close to the earth, and some at 
any height up to a hundred feet. They are 
perfecdy harmless, except that they eat every 
blade of grass wherever they settle. When 
there is a patch of grass you can see them 
clustering in millions, and at night, those that 
are too full and sluggish to fly after the others 
form themselves into heaps, about a foot high, 
for warmth, I suppose. This is taken advan- 
tage of by the Kaffirs, who find them extremely 
good eating. They go in at night with pots 
and pans and gather them in wholesale. 

"We seem to have a good many of the 
plagues of Egypt, as we are also troubled by 
flies innumerable — the common or garden 
English house fly. They will not leave me in 
peace for a moment. In the tents — attracted 
there by the edibles, I suppose — in the day 
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time and at night the inside of the tent is 
literally black with them. 

• • • • • • • 

"This is our last day here; we go to 
Kimberley to-morrow. I hear it is a three- 
days' journey in the train. There have been 
any amount of rumours about starting ; in fact, 
we were certain (sic) to be going on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, and to- 
day is Friday, and we are absolutely certain (?) 
to go to-morrow. We have any amount of 
riding, nearly all bareback. A day or two ago 
I was on 'grazing-guard,* i.e., was told off to 
look after our horses while grazing on the veldt 
I was riding (with only a blanket for a saddle) 
my old crock, and had a nigeer with me to 
guard one side of the herd while I looked after 
me other. I occasionally rounded off a strayer, 
but let the nigger do most of the work, while I 
sat there comfortably and devoured pine-apples. 
By the way, that is ^Ae fruit here, and you get 
them for 2d. each ; the amount consumed per 
diem must be enormous. I believe if over-ripe, 
or eaten in large quantities, they are apt to 
bring on dysentery ; in fact, eight of our chaps 
have been down with it slightly already ; one 
out of our tent. They are all right again now. 
I have had a slight attack of something, I don't 
quite know what, a little fever and general 
seediness, but all that remains of it now is a 
slight sore throat, for which I go and get 

D 
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gargle from the doctor in a lemonade bottle. I 
dont have to do any heavy fatigue work in 
consequence. 

"All that about being excused fatigue and 
parades because of being a signalman nas been 
cancelled ever since we left the ' Norman ' — 
worse luck — and there has not been any signal- 
ling after we landed. Chesham has left us 
now, having been appointed Brigadier-General 
of Yeomanry at Kimberley; Major (now 
Colonel) Smith has taken over the command. 
He is a little, one-armed man, and I know him, 
as he used to be over the signallers on the 
* Norman.* I am glad we are going away 
from this place; it palls after a bit. 

** I asked a Durham Militiaman (they have 
just arrived in camp) to send off home the four 
films of photos which are all I have taken up 
to now. I gave him 3s. for the postage, not 
knowing in the least how much it would cost. 
If you care to see them, B., the chemist, develops 
very well; they cannot wait till I come back, as 
unless they are done by July they will spoil. 
Some of them were taken at home, at Wycombe, 
on board ship, and in camp : the next lot are 
guaranteed up to November. 

" I very much wonder what we are going to 
Kimberley for; all is quiet there now, and there 
isn't any enemy within miles." 

The points that struck me about this ten- 
days' camp were (i) the extreme difficulty of 
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getting things into working order. The 
officers were for the most part inexperienced ; 
they were impatient of the men's short- 
comings, and bound down with red tape 
themselves. The men were apt to grumble 
against the officers and their work generally, 
and were inclined to eat too many pine-apples 
and drink too much lemonade at the canteen. 
(2) The whole regiment was much harassed at 
this time by the tendency to ape the regular 
cavalry, both in routine and accoutrements. 

This was the last we saw of carrying blankets, 
picketing pegs, and hay nets on the horses; 
they were now carried on the squadron waggon 
instead. This gready lessened the difficulty in 
mounting. The ceremony of formally mounting 
a guard at night, with needless restrictions on 
the members, was simplified, and the ancient 
practice of each guard singing out, '* Number 
so and so, all's well," at stated intervals, was 
dropped. 
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Chapter IV 

"Camp near Kimberley, 21st March, 1900. — 
I am going down with a small party as escort 
to some baggage, so shall have a chance of 
posting this, in answer to your first letter, which 
arrived yesterday, and very welcome it 
was. . . . 

" We arrived here last Sunday, after a three- 
days' journey from Queenstown, which I 
enjoyed very much. We were only four in our 
carriage, and each had a window, so we had 
a good time. We passed all through the most 
interesting country : Stormberg, De Aar, and 
Naawpoort; Orange River, Modder River, 
Belmont and Graspan ; those were the principal 
stations ; also Theebus, a funny little way-side 
place, with a camp of about four tents, and a 
shanty or two. 

••I asked if the Bedfords (Charlie S.'s 
regiment) were there, and the Tommy said 
they had gone up to Kimberley a month 
before. 

'*We saw the long, low kopje at Belmont, 
where one of our most hard-fought actions has 
been ; also the Graspan kopjes. Boer trenches 
could be seen all along the line, and I wondered 
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how on earth our men ever took it, as the 
ground they advanced over is absolutely as flat 
as our lawn for miles, without any sort of cover. 

"Then we passed through Methuen's great 
deserted camp at Modder River — bare, sandy, 
and hot. I took several snap-shots here. 
There is a house there absolutely riddled with 
bullets, close to the line. We saw ostriches all 
along our route, strutting about, either singly or 
in herds." 

The horses, which we had with us in special 
trucks, had to be taken out and watered at 
various points along the route. They were fed 
by a fatigue party (of whom I was one), who 
walked down the line flinging compressed hay 
into the trucks, for which the horses, who were 
often very hungry, fought desperately. On 
arriving at Kimberley they were all brought 
out on to the platform, where we saddled up as 
quickly as possible, as dusk was approaching, 
and we had to get to our camp, 6 miles out, 
that night. ^ 

We clattered through the little town in our 
greatcoats, as it was coming on to rain, and 
soon found ourselves on the veldt in the dark. 
Our guide, whoever he was, lost his way, and 
after wandering about for four hours, without 
the least knowing where we were, we encamped 
for the night in some well-wooded country. 
This was our first night of sleeping in the open, 
and as the rain soon stopped, and a bright 
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moon came out, we found it novel and not 
disagreeable. 

I may as well now describe our method of 
camping when " on the trek." 

The site for the " lines " is chosen by the 
adjutant, who rides on ahead with a few men as 
markers. 

The four squadrons composing the regiment 
are placed in a line, facing the front The 
four (afterwards three) troops in each squadron 
are placed one behind the other — No. i in 
front, with Nos. 2, 3, and 4 behind. 

By day the horses of the several troops are 
out grazing; at night they are tethered to a long 
rope, the saddles are placed with their backs 
to the front, at distances of about four paces 
from the horses* heads. The trooper takes off 
his *' clobber" and places it with his bit and 
reins behind the saddle and leans his rifle 
against the top, then puts the nosebag on his 
horse. On the arrival of the squadron waggon, 
which takes up its position about 10 yards 
behind the last troop, the nigger mule-drivers 
outspan the mules, and the quartermaster- 
sergeant mounts the piled-up waggon, unropes 
the tarpaulin cover, and throws down the 
bundles of blankets to the men who are waiting 
below. 

Having found your bundle, you take it back 
to your saddle, and proceed to lay out your bed 
for the night 
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These rolled blankets were the only luggage 
we could take with us, and in consequence it 
became the custom to pack up many necessary 
things inside them. I carried in this way a 
fly-napper for nine months, which I bought 
for ^i at Mafeking. It was said to be 
made of the tail of a grey mare which Baden- 
Powell used to ride, and the handle was a very 
clever piece of wire-work in which the niggers 
excel. 

When you wished to "doss down," which, 
after the evening meal and smoke, you were 

generally ready for, you lay down with your 
ead in the saddle and your feet towards the 
horses. It is quite an art to make a comfort- 
able bed : if the ground is stony, the stones 
which are not embedded in the ground must be 
cleared away, and many men made it a practice 
to dig a hole with their bayonets for their hips. 
I used to make my pillow of spare clothes and 
other articles which I carried in my blanket, 
and with one sack between me and the ground 
and another pulled over my feet, one blanket of 
the **bag" type, my greatcoat and mackintosh 
sheet, I generally slept very well. 

About every third or fourth night (depending 
upon the number of men available) you were 
on guard. Each squadron found two guards 
every night — the **camp guard" and the "line 
guard." The guard paraded at sunset and 
were told off in " reliefs " ; thus two of the six 
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men who formed the " camp guard " were " ist 
reliefs," two were " 2nd reliefs," and the 
remaining two " 3rd reliefs." 

1st reliefs were at dhce marched off to 
their posts, where they remained for two hours, 
with (in the case of the camp guard) fixed 
bayonets. The remaining four of the camp 
and line guard marched off to the guard-room 
(the ** room " being conspicuous by its absence), 
a spot about 100 paces in advance of the troops, 
where the men composing the guard brought 
their blankets. 

The I St relief of line guard went off to 
the lines which they had to look after for two 
hours till the 2nd relief •came. The duties of 
the line guard were — 

(i) To see that no horses got loose, and to 
tie up all found wandering about ; in fact, to 
look after the horses generally. 

(2) To challenge allsuspicious-looking people 
seen walking about the lines at night, as 
niggers, etc., etc. 

(3^ To report anything unusual. 

(4) To call the cooks a short time before 
reveille in the morning, to give them time to 
prepare the men's coffee. 

In addition to these duties, there were several 
little things which a man, up and about while 
others were in their blankets, would be re- 
quired to do— ^.^., if your blanket persisted in 
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coming untucked, on calling the line guard he 
would tuck you up. 

"Line guard!" 

"Hullo!" 

" I say, you might gfive me a tuck-up, will 
you ? " 

"All right!" And your refractory mackin- 
tosh sheet, which would not stay tucked under 
your feet, was firmly fixed for the night ; and 
with a sigh of relief, and a ** thanks awfully," 
you drew your blanket over your head, and 
sank into blissful repose. 

Their two hours done, the two line guards 
were relieved by the two sleepy 2nd relief 
men, who had just been dragged out of their 
beauty sleep, when, probably, dead tired after 
a long day's trek. 

Suppose the ist reliefs came on at 7 and 
remained till 9, the 2nd would have from 9 to 
II, and the 3rd (who, meanwhile, had been 
enjoying four hours* uninterrupted slumber), 
from II to I. I St reliefs came on ag^in from 
I to 3, 2nd reliefs from 3 to 5, and 3rd reliefs 
from 5 to reveille, which, in a standing camp, 
such as we were at Kimberley, Boshof (five 
weeks), Mafeking (two weeks), would be at 6 
a.m., which was considered very late, and was, 
consequently, extremely popular. 

But on trek, as we were for the greater part 
of the time, reveille might be at any time from 
midnight to 5 a.m., depending upon the 
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proximity of the enemy, the length of the 
march before us, and the time of year. 

Thus, 3rd reliefs nearly always had only one 
turn on guard, and were able to sleep uninter- 
ruptedly from the time their guard finished to 
reveille ; hence, 3rd relief was a coveted one, 
and the men first on parade always had the 
right to it if they wanted it 

Camp guard was managed on exactly the 
same principle, but the duties were different 
The beat was outside the camp, instead of in 
the lines, so that it was a much lonelier business 
than line guard. The camp guard, walking 
slowly up and down his beat with sloped rifle, 
or standing motionless looking out to the front, 
was away from the hum of voices, the horses, 
the men, and the cheerful fires, and found the 
time pass more drearily; and on dark, cold, 
and rainy nights it was proportionately dis- 
agreeable. 

There was also another kind of guard which 
we were liable to have to find, though this was 
more often done by the infantry, which was, I 
think, only fair to us, as by far the greater part 
of the fighting and commando-clearing which 
took place in the ensuing nine months was done 
by the Yeomanry and guns, while the infantry 
walked comfortably along the road with the 
convoy, and only on rare occasions, when the 
enemy stood better than usual, was their active 
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help required. I am talking, of course, of 
Methuen's column. 

This other kind of guard was ' * picket " About 
a dozen men were told off to take their blankets 
and proceed after nightfall (so that the enemy 
should not be able to see where they were) 
to a point five, or six, or nine hundred yards 
distant from the camp, and mount guard, in 
reliefs, all night, coming in again at reveille 
the next morning. 

This was always a very lonely job, as one 
man only was on at a time, and whether the 
night was pitch dark or brilliantly moonlit, 
you were, when Boers were known to be 
about, in a perpetual state of tension, expecting 
a sudden attack, and imagining that you saw 
creeping forms advancing upon you from the 
darkness ahead. 

" I am writing this on my saddle, just ready 
to go. I like this camp very much better than 
Queenstown. The news has just come in that 
Kruger has surrendered unconditionally! I 
don't know if it is true or not Lawson has 
left our company and is in command of the 

regiment, while Lieut G takes his place 

as captain of our squadron. 

" Kimberley is not a big place. Outside are 
native kraals made of brushwood and galvanised 
iron, with crowds of piccaninnies scuttling about 

''AH the houses in South Africa are roofed 
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with corrugated iron ; a great many larger 
temporary buildings are entirely made of it 

" All the country round is covered with the 
great shafts of the diamond mines, from which 
the women and children have just lately 
emerged, having been sent down for safety 
during the siege. This camp (it is called 
* Carter's Ridge ') was one of tne Boers* up to 
a few weeks ago. Some of their ammunition is 
lying about, and we use the horse-watering 
trough and the well that they fitted up. 

'* It is rather a pretty place, with semi-bush, 
semi-tree kind of country, not bare veldt I 
believe we move on from here in a few days, 
but where to I don't know. 

" I hear that some of the C.I.V.'s got rather 
badly cut up near here the other day, the 
cyclist's division I think it was. . . . Please 
send me some more films." 

The letter breaks off here without any 
signature. Presumably the order to mount was 
given, and I had to catch the mail. 
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Chapter V 



"March 31, Camp, Kimberley. — Excuse 
cramp, as I am in an awkward position 
for writing. 

"Thank you much for your letters, four of 
which have arrived, and the Peterborough 
paper, which of course I am very glad to get, 
and which the other Peterborough men like to 
see. I remember I had not time to finish my 
last letter, but had to give it up hastily as it 
was. Since that we have had no end of 
adventures. 

"Nine days ago we saddled up, and started 
from the camp very early. Ever since then, up 
to yesterday, we have been on the march out 
on the veldt, camping at night, and marching 
all the day, with a mid-day halt of one or two 
hours. We were told before we started that 
we were sure to get into action some time, but 
as day after day passed by and no Boers 
appeared, we got dead sick of the long marches 
and roughing it We were very near it once 
or twice, having to saddle up in a great hurry, 
and extend across the country, and send out 
scouts, who, by the way, were experienced men 
of the Cape Mounted Police ; but the enemy, 
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in every case, thought 'discretion the better 
part of valour,' and made themselves scarce 
before we got up." 

It was on this march that I first saw British 
artillery in war time. Accustomed as I was to 
the shining black s^uns, well-groomed horses, 
and smart men of me Royal Artillery at home, 
I hardly knew them for the same. 

The men looked just like the carters, mounted 
on their unkempt cart horses, whom one sees in 
the country in England; rusty, muddy chains, 
and rain-sodden harness; and the guns them- 
selves, painted khaki, and their wheels caked 
with mud, showed every sign of hard service. 

" We surrounded a rebel farmhouse once, but 
the occupants apparendy weren't there, so we 
went away again. We passed three Boer 
prisoners, riding in front of two mounted police. 
They looked at us very downcastly. 

" We saw a good many evidences of the war ; 
Boer trenches, the galvanised iron all chucked 
about, made so snug. They used to lie down 
comfortably in them, and snipe away at Kim- 
berley from about 2 miles off. Our route was 
out north of this place, and on the second or 
third dav we got to Barkly West, a funny little 
place, wnere I managed to rescue a tin of jam 
from a man who had leave to go into the town. 
(We are never allowed in the town near which 
we camp, which is a great grievance, especially 
as they allow the 37th Company.) I rejoiced 
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considerably at this, because the only food we 
got for breakfast, dinner, and tea was hard 
biscuit and bullv beef. Bread is a luxury not 
to be thought of. 

<< We generally saddled up at about 4 a.m.; 
breakfast (?!), coffee and any biscuit you had 
over from yesterday, at 4.30; start at 5. The 
dawn usually broke about half an hour or an 
hour after we started. We would ride three- 
quarters of an hour, and walk, leading horses, 
for fifteen or twenty minutes. This walking 
astonishes me, and everybody else ; we did not 
bargain for it, especially as you have to drag 
your horse and carry your rifle at the same 
time. 

" I shall never forget some of those nights ; 
it rained cats and dogs the first three davs and 
nights, not like English rain, but a neavy, 
drenching, continuous downpour. Imagine 
himting for your saddle and accoutrements on 
dark mornings, in the pouring rain (no tents of 
course, we lay on the veldt), and discovering 
them inches deep in mud, ana your rifle buried 
in it too. After the second day I began to 
think I never should be dry again ! *^ 

Some of the spruits we crossed on this march 
were very much swollen by the rain, and a 
&rrier of the 37th Company was dragged down 
with his horse by the weight of his stock-in- 
trade and drowned. This happened just before 
we got to Barkly West 
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On one of the dark, rainy nights above 
mentioned, I had my first experience of 
"outlying picket." Three of us, under a 
corporal, had to take out our blankets, and 
stumble out into the pitchy darkness, to a 
spot on the veldt about 500 yards from the 
main camp. It was while half-way through 
my "relief," from i a.m. to 3 a.m., that I saw 
a dark form on the ground, about 20 yards off, 
which I had not noticed before, and thought 
might be a man creeping towards me. I 
advanced cautiously up to it in a crouching 
attitude, and after challenging it and receiving 
no reply, I gave it a good prod with my 
bayonet. It proved to be only an ant-hill, 
which I had been prevented from seeing before 
by the cloudiness of the sky. 

The narration of this cheered our drooping 
spirits somewhat next morning, as we staggered 
back at dawn to our marshy camp. 

" But after that time the rain came seldom, 
and the sun, of course, being very powerful, 
soon dried us. None of us came to any harm, 
asf you would be certain to do in England : you 
see, the air here is so marvellously dry, and the 
climate so warm, that you don't catch cold. 

" We generally went about 20 miles a day : 
yesterday we worked back to Barkly again, and 
then on to Kimberley. We saw the mines, 
10 or 12 miles off across the veldt, the tall 
shafts standing out clear. Then we caught 
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si&^ht of tents, and it seemed like home again. 
The sick we had left behind us came out with 
water bottles to greet us." 

Most of the men were utterly done up, and 
our horses looked a sorry lot. I felt a good deal 
pulled down, and had an abscess between gum 
and cheek ; but after a day's rest I felt all right 
again. The men we had left behind were very 
anxious to hear of our doings, as they had 
heard many rumours to the effect that we 
had had "heavy fighting" and had been 
"badly cut up." 

It was on this march that we made our first 
attempt at outdoor cooking. The ration tea 
and coffee were cooked on the cook's fire 
behind the waggon by the squadron cooks ; 
but in addition to this many men, on arrival in 
camp, made private fires, both for drying and 
warming purposes, and to cook the cocoa, 
quaker oats, etc., which we had brought with 
us from the camp at Kimberley. In spite of 
the extreme dampness of the wood, and the 
inexperience of the men, after the first two or 
three nights most of the "troops" had at least 
two fires in their lines. 

"We are here to-day and to-morrow 
(Sunday), and then we are off again on the 
same kind of 'rebel-hunting' business to 
Boshof. From there, there is a rumour that 
we join Roberts' left flank for Pretoria." 

This was so far correct, that we joined 

B 
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Methuen's column, which afterwards formed 
the extreme left wing of Lord Roberts' 
advance up the country, but we did not get to 
Pretoria ! 

'' But I think the back of the war is broken 
and I give it another month at most. 

"To-day (Sunday) news has come that a 
large force of Boers had occupied Barkly 
directly we left. As a matter of fact, though 
we didn't know it, they were all round us while 
we were out and knew all our movements 
perfectly. Why they didn't attack I don't 
know. 

" We strike tents to-day at 8 a.m. and go off 
at 5 p.m. I have learnt by experience what to 
take, and have stuffed my saddle-wallets full of 
food, and nothing else. By the way, I took, 
and am taking, my camera hung on tne saddle. 
It survived, in its case, all the rain to which it 
was exposed. I took two or three photos, one 
of our camp after the rain, with little rivers 
rippling round all our possessions. If you are 
sending anything, what I should like would be 
a good lot of chocolate (not cocoa), which you 
cannot get here, and some ' Pioneer ' tobacco." 

On arriving in camp the last day of this 
march, I discovered, to my dismay, that my 
camera had dropped off the saddle on the veldt 
during the day s march. Of course I never 
hoped to recover it. 

"As it never rains but it pours, some few 
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days later I lost a ten-shilling bit, and, worst 
of all, my knife. . . . 

" We went out this morning and surrounded 
a suspected farmhouse, but were met with the 
old story, ' Hadn't seen her husband for three 
months; didn't know where he was.' As a 
matter of fact, once when we did that, the 
* Vrow ' saying she had not seen her man for 
six months, we heard afterwards from a nigger 
servant that he was hiding in some scrub in 
the garden, with a rifle in his hand, all the 
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Chapter VI 

" SwARTZKOPjE, near Boshof, April 9, 1900. — 
. . . We are on our second expedition from 
Kiniberley now. I don't suppose we shall ever 
go back there, as we have brought our tents 
with us. We rejoined Methuen's column at 
Boshof; at least, we were two days close to the 
town, but now nearly the whole column has 
moved to this place, about 5 miles from it. 
We had a fight there. I was lying by my 
saddle, dozing, when suddenly the order came, 
* 300 men to saddle up instantly.* The three 
squadrons of Yeomanry immediately turned out, 
and then ensued the most appalling 'rush' I 
ever had the misfortune to be in. All the 
horses were out grazing, over a mile away, 
and we had to run out for them. I couldn't 
find mine, so I seized another, whose I don't 
know. We galloped them back to camp with 
only the halters, hurled the saddles on, flung 
the accoutrements on ourselves, and dashed on 
to parade in record time. We went about 1 2 
miles out, with scouts all round, and extended 
to 20 yards. The country was flat veldt, with 
occasional clumps of bushes and a few low 
kopjes. We were making for some higher 
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kopjes which we could see in the distance. I 
and a man named Ramshay were the connect- 
ing file between two troops, which were a mile 
or so apart, and rode along by ourselves. The 
horse I had got hold of had the most curious 
gait imaginable ; it was a real ambler, and the 
first I had ever been on, and I found it very 
comfortable, not nearly so tiring as a trot or a 
canter. The last 3 or 4 miles we went at a 
gallop, and the ground being honeycombed with 
holes, at least a dozen men and horses came 
down, one hurt rather badly, so I rode warily, I 
can tell you. At last I saw some kind of com- 
motion, and the two troops began closing in to 
fret through the two gaps cut in a barbed-wire 
ence. But between them, where we two were, 
there was no place, and we had an awful job to 
stamp it down and get our horses through, so 
we were left right behind. We rammed the 
spurs in and caught our men up near some 
kopjes, and saw what was going on, and heard 
several shots. Our guns (we had some with us 
from the artillery at Boshof) were getting into 

r^sition and our men all dismounting. R. and 
jumped off and joined our troops. We had 
tightened up our straps and were standing easy, 
ready to advance on foot, and wondering what 
it would be like, when the major came galloping 
up, shouting, 'Get mounted, all of you! There 
was a rush for the horses, and we galloped 
round one side of the kopje. Methuen was 
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there, and I heard him say to Lawson, ' Yes, 
they are all around us in these kopjes, and 
we've got to get them out somehow.* 

" All the mounted men were now formed 
into a long line, which wheeled round to the 
rear of the kopje ; my troop was at the pivot 
end of the line. I now understood we were 
going to catch them in the rear. When we 
got up to the hill we dismounted, every fourth 
man remaining mounted and holding the other 
three horses. Eden held ours. We then 
hegan going up the hill in extended order, 
while they potted at us. I heard my first 
bullet whisUe by here, and ducked down 
behind an ant-hill and looked at the next man, 
who had done the same. We both grinned 
rather sheepishly at each other. The hill was 
not steep, and had plenty of stones lying about 
We advanced slowly up it, a short rush, and 
down behind a stone. Buzz! buzz I ft ! ft ! 
I saw two kick up the dust ; one about 3 feet 
to my left, and the other about 10 yards sJiead, 
and so did Corporal Little, my outside man; 
and again we exchanc^ed a grin. I did not 
mind them so much singing by in the air, but 
ftl Jtl thud! against tne stones was not nice. 
About ten minutes later, when we were crossing 
an open space — or more open than usual — poor 
old Little went down with a bullet through his 
lun|f. He is bad, but will recover, I think. 
This went on for about two hours, we firing 
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whenever we lay down ; but I always fired at 
where I thought the bullets were coming from. 
I never saw a soul. 

"All this time our artillery were banging 
away from the other side of the kopje, and a 
Maxim was going like mad. Any amount of 
our own shells came over us ; they made a 
hissing, rushing sound in the air. A brave 
Kaffir boy, dressed all in white — why I don't 
know — was dodging about like a rabbit among 
the rocks, with a bucket of water. It was not 
exactly ' crawlin&r/ nor did it ' stink ' as Gunga 
Din's did, though it was thick and muddy ; but 
I never enjoyed a drink more in my life. I 
couldn't wait to use the filter. Soon after this 
there was talk of the white flag, and, sure 
enough, they began to show one; but our 
officers said, 'Don't get up, keep down.' 
Luckily for us we did, as the beggars kept on 
shooting. They said poor Campbell (Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell's husband) was killed that 
way ; he got up and walked forward too soon. 

"We had fixed bayonets some little while 
before, and now ran up to the top. I shan't 
forget the sight in a hurry. A big man, with a 
fat face pale with fear, ran towards us with his 
hands out, and was taken prisoner; three or 
four of them were lying about, dead. They 
looked so ragged, desperate, and dirty that 
I could hardly believe they were the men 
we had been fighting. One I particularly 
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noticed was a boy of about eighteen or 
so; he had a very thin, famished-looking 
face, and looked as if he had been dead 
some hours. They all looked more like 
tramps or gipsies than soldiers. I and three 
other chaps carried one badly wounded fellow 
down; we g^ave him a drink, and I tied up what 
was left of his foot in an old rag he had on him. 
I also tried to fix up his leg, which was broken 
at the thigh, with a rifle tied with pocket 
handkerchiefs as a splint, but it seemed to hurt 
him so much that I desisted, and we carried 
him down as he was. Every one seized some 
trophy or another. One of our men got a 
Mauser rifle; several got bandoliers; I took 
one cartridge from a dead man's bandolier as 
a memento. It was a Martini- Henry Maxim 
cartridge, with a brass case. 

** Then we assembled again on the other side 
of the kopje and talked it over. E. came 
trotting along with our four horses. On seeing 
Cutsem and myself he sang out, ' Tm glad to 
see you chaps all right ! ' 

'* Methuen came down and said, ' I am very 
sorry for your casualties, but you have done 
very well indeed.' 

*' The Boer loss was eight or ten killed (who 
were laid out in a row with their faces covered); 
how many wounded I don't know. We had 
four killed and a few wounded. Those of the 
enemy who were not killed or wounded, 
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amounting to about 60, were taken prisoners. 
Among their killed was a famous French officer 
who had been in command of their force, 
Colonel de Villebois Mareuil. Lieut. Boyle of 
the 37th squadron was the only officer killed on 
our side. 'Ah, poor Boyle!' I heard Lord 
Chesham say, ' but it cannot be helped.' 

"By the time we started the ride home it 
was getting dusk, and the sky was black with 
rain-clouds. We rode home in the most awful 
thunder-storm I was ever in — flashes of light- 
ning making the whole place as light as day 
for several seconds, blinding your eyes witn 
glare, and then plunging you into pitchy 
darkness again. The thunder burst in ear- 
splitting crashes over our devoted heads, and 
the rain came down in torrents. We had no 
greatcoats, but they would have made no 
difference if we had had them. The horses 
were dead tired, and I could hardly kick mine 
along. The squadrons all broke up, and we 
trailed home in a sort of follow-my-leader 
fashion. I got right away from the 38th 
squadron, and after the lightning stopped, the 
only way I prevented myself from getting lost 
was by riding behind a man wearing a white 
cricket shirt, who had given up his tunic to a 
wounded man. One man, cantering blindly 
on in the dark, rode slap into a barbed-wire 
fence. I heard the shout and scuffle of his 
downfall in front of me. Another got left, 
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fell in with a patrol of Boers, and was nearly 
collared. We got to camp at last, and found 
there was hot stuff waiting for us, and a ration 
of rum apiece. Eden and I, after standing by 
the fire tor some time, decided that we would 
not try to sleep that night in camp, in 2 inches 
of water, but would sneak off down to the 
town. We did so ; and after wandering about 
a bit, and buying a loaf of bread each, we 
found an hotel wim a nice dry wooden balcony, 
where we slept comfortably all night, with our 
loaves for pillows." 
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Chapter VII 

"April 17, Schwartzkopje. — . . . We 
have been here for some few days, and look 
as if we might stay another week. The tents 
have come from Boshof, thank goodness I as 
living and sleeping at night in a continual 
drizzle and an occasional downpour is enough 
to give any one the * blues ' ; and a rainier 
place than this I never did see. It beats 
Edinburgh hollow. 

** We had a service on Good Friday and on 
Easter Day, but I couldn't go to the Good 
Friday one as I had to go on a * fatigue ' with 
four others to bury a dead horse about a mile 
distant from the camp. A pleasant occupation 
for Good Friday morning! It had been dead 
and lying in the sun for about five days. Need 
I say more? We stood at a respectful distance, 
and took it in turns to rush m with pick or 
shovel and excavate a hole close by the carcase. 
Two minutes was about the longest time a man 
could stay near it. Having dug his grave, we 
seized hold of his four feet and heaved him 
into it with a will, and then we shovelled the 
earth over him. . . . 

" Another thing I should like you very much 
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to send is the strongest steel spoon you can 
find. I bought one at Boshof, but it was a 
rotten one and broke in about three days. I 
tried to get along without the handle for some 
time, but at last threw it away in disgust A 
spoon is about as essential as a knife out here. 

** By the way, if you could get a knife with a 
tin-opener in it, it would be twice as valuable 
as an ordinary one here. A Pearson arrived 
yesterday : any magazine like that, or Sketchy 
Black and White, or ///. London News, are, 
of course, more than welcome. They are read 
through and through by the whole troop. 

" A great piece of luck ! My camera was 

Cicked up that day by a trooper in the squadron 
ehind us, which happened to be the 39th. I 
am going across to their lines to get it to-night 

** We are waiting for Lora Roberts to 
advance, I think : you see we are his left flank 
under Methuen." 

While we were at this camp, a three-days' 
reconnoitring expedition was made, in which I 
did not take part "We 30 are left here 
because we were out on picket away from the 
camp all night, and when we got back, about 
5.30, they were all gone." The party returned 
on the third day, alter a very wet and uncom- 
fortable march, having encountered a few 
snipers, but there was no real fighting. 

A few days after this we heard rumours of a 
large force of Boers who were closing in upon 
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us, presumably with the intention of trying to 
get between us and Boshof. Lord Methuen 
decided to withdraw into Boshof; the order 
came very suddenly; we struck tents and 
prepared to decamp in a great hurry. The 
suddenness of our departure came home rather 
forcibly to myself. We struck tents in the early 
morning, but did not expect to start till the 
afternoon. I and a few others were sent out 
into the bush veldt some distance from the 
camp to guard some catde and prevent their 
straying. We had with us bully beef and 
biscuit for the mid-day meal, and we were to 
remain there till some Kaffirs were sent to 
drive back the cattle. The Kaffirs came about 
12, and, thinking I had plenty of time, I threw 
my horse's reins over a bough, and, after 
loosening his girth and putting on his nosebag, 
I prepared to have lunch and a smoke before 
starting back to camp. I had just comfortably 
settled and was gazing fondly at the slab of 
corned beef reposing on the white biscuit 
before making the first incision, when a 
comrade came cantering up. '* Aren't you 
coming?" he said. "Why?" said I, ** there's no 
hurry, is there ? " ** Do you want to be taken 
prisoner ? " '* No," I said. " Well," said he, 
** you will be if you stay here much longer, 
because the column has been gone some time 
and the Boers are coming." 

I bolted half the corned beef, pulled my 
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steed together, and made all speed in the 
direction of the camp, arriving about a minute 
after my companion. The camp was deserted, 
and only a few empty tins and smouldering 
fires showed where the large force had been 
that morning. After going hard along the 
road for about a mile, I caught up the convoy, 
and, hearing that the 38th were scouting on the 
right flank, I soon rejoined them. 

We had been going on quietly for about a 
mile, in widely extended order, when the sound 
of three or four heavy reports at regular 
intervals burst upon our ears from the direction 
of our right rear. It was the first time we ever 
heard the pom-pom (Vickers- Maxim i-lb. 
quick-firing gun), and we did not know what 
it was. We were soon to become familiar with 
it The noise reverberated and echoed among 
the kopjes, and now we began to hear Mauser 
fire as well. As no shells or bullets came over 
our heads, we concluded that scouts behind us 
were being attacked. We halted, and listened 
for a minute, and I was then told to go back to 
the main body and report the firing to Captain 

My old horse, tired out as he was with his 
morning's work and subsequent gallop, was 
hardly me one that one would have expected to 
be selected for such a duty ; and after he had 
gone about half the distance, he became covered 
with a lather of perspiration, and showed signs 
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of complete exhaustion, so that I could hardlv 
urge him to a canter. However, we got back 
to the road, and I gave my report to Captain 
G * This was of course unnecessary, as 

the captain, and indeed the whole column, must 
have neard the firing as well as we. I then 
had to hold three officers' horses, whose owners 
had dismounted to look through their telescopes. 
By the time they had finished the firing was 
slacker, but there were still sounds of fighting 
coming from the right flank. 

What actually happened I never found out 
Some of the Yorkshire Yeomanry got cut up, 
and a troop of our squadron were under fire for 
a short time, but none of them were hit. The 
Yorkshiremen had English horses, many of 
which bolted incontinendy when left in charge 
of the No. 3's, the riders having dismounted to 
fight on foot, and the veldt was dotted with 
riderless horses galloping in all directions. 
The 3rd Yeomanry here established the reputa- 
tion (which, unfortunately for them, they 
sustained throughout the whole campaign) of 
being **cut up' on every possible occasion. 

We arrived in Boshof just as it was getting 
dusk, and made straight for our old camping 
ground, where we again pitched our tents. 

On May ist we had "revally " at four, and, 
saddling up in the dark, started out to escort 
Colonel St Quentin (of the Remount Depart- 
ment, an old chap, with a grey beard, who was 
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said to be the best judge of horseflesh in the 
colony) out 8 miles towards Kimberley to a 
place called Frankfort. We had also with us 
five traction engines (steam transport). We 
got back that night Part of No. 3 went 

out as night picket. Captain G paraded 

the companv, paid us a few compliments, and 
then said he was obliged to go home on 
account of family troubles. 

The next day we spent restfully in camp, and 
the horses were out grazing all day. On 3rd 
May we again had " revally " at 4, and were out 
all day on a kopje some miles from camp as a 
guard to some cattle. 

On the 5th up at 4 again, and paraded to go 
out and join a force that had been sent out the 
day before on a reconnaissance to Swartz- 
kopje. We found that the Boers had all 
cleared off from that delightful spot. 

"May 4, 1900. Boshof — . • . I went 
with E. to see L. the other day. He is doing 
wonderfully well, and looks as * fit' as ever. 
His life was saved by a cartridge in his 
bandolier, worn across his chest. The bullet 
came straight for his heart, but hit the cartridge, 
and glanced off to the left through his lung, and 
came out under the arm. The cartridge which 
warded it off is battered and twisted up into all 
sorts of shapes. . . . 

**This is what our work has been, and is. 
We have orders read out overnight, so that we 
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know what we are going to do next day. 
What we often do is tnat when we are split up 
into small parties of seven or eight, we start off 
at 5 in the morning, one man taking a large tin 
of bully beef on his saddle. 

" We ride round every kopje to see if we can 
see any man or horse. Every man we meet 
(always niggers) we question, and if his answers 
are not satisfactory we take him prisoner. 
Once I thought we were going to have it hot. 
I saw two men crouching down on the sky-line 
on top of a kopje, some way off. I immediately 
rode up and told the sergeant, and we halted 
and examined the place with our glasses. 
Nothing could be seen. We got about 80 yards 
apart, and surrounded the kopje. I was expect- 
ing to hear a Mauser sing out every minute, 
but nothing happened, and then two men were 
sent up to see who they were. They took them 
prisoners, and brought them down ; they were 
two Kaffirs, who had been watching our move- 
ments most carefully. 

** There are little farmsteads scattered about 
at distances of 4, 5, or 6 miles, and we surround 
each as we come to it, cautiously, but we always 
find the same thing — either deserted, or with 
the wife and children there, but never a farmer ; 
he is always away fighting — against us, of 
course. We halt at mid-day at one of these 
farms, and make ourselves comfortable. We 
can always buy (if we have money) milk, fowls, 
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and often turkeys from the Kaffirs, and we 
commandeer all kinds of vegetables. Then we 
resume our prowling round, starting hares and 
rabbits every minute, which the dogs (three 
always accompany us) chase but never manage 
to catch! We are using our glasses all the 
time, and stop to look at every speck on the 
horizon that looks suspicious. We come back 
to Boshof when it begins to get dark. 

** Another day the whole squadron will go 
out on picket duty, t.e., occupying a kopje about 
3 miles or so Trom the camp, and stopping there 
all day, doing absolutely nothing except being 
on the look-out in your turn. We make fires, 
cook cocoa, read, sleep, or do anything we like, 
and that's the time for writing letters, and read- 
ing them too. The last time we did that we 
thought we were going to have a fight on the 
way back. It was dusk (there is no twilight 
here), and suddenly a lot of mounted men 
appeared, about 500 yards away, under some 
bushes on our right. Then there was a flash, 
and one of them fired a shot. G. at once gave 
the order to get open formation, and we trotted 
quietly on. Meanwhile they rode towards us, 
and when they got close they turned out to be 
No. 2 troop, and their lieutenant had been 
potting at rabbits with his revolver, but he got 
a good blowing-up from G. We were within 
an ace of dismounting and putting a volley into 
them. 
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" We often have to escort convoys as far as 
Frankfort, half-way to Kimberley, and that 
isn't half bad fun." 

The convoy (all convoys here, in fact) con- 
sists of a long line of waggons, any number, from 
five to a hundred, or even more, each drawn by 
a span of trek oxen {i.e., eight couples). The 
leading pair are guided and dragged forward, 
when inexperienc^ or apt to stray off the road, 
by one of the nigger drivers, but if they are old 
hands they follow the waggon in front of them. 
The other nigger driver spends his time either 
sitting on the box in front of the waggon or 
walking up and down alongside his team. He 
is armed with an enormously long whip, the 
stock alone being 10 or 12 feet long, and the 
lash (which is made of ox-hide) is a good deal 
longer. The drivers are wonderfully skilful in 
the use of their whips, and, standing up on the 
waggon, they are able to pick out any portion 
of the anatomy of any particular beast in their 
team which they think is in need of castigation. 
They can also crack them with a noise so 
loud that it has been occasionally mistaken for 
the report of a Mauser rifle. But the whip is 
not the only stimulus which the niggers are 
able to employ. During nearly the whole 
time they are on the march they give vent to 
the most extraordinary cries, groans, and dismal 
wails, punctuated every now and then by 
sudden loud shouts and ejaculations, and 
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appeals to the different beasts by name. One's 
inclination, on hearing these sounds for the 
first time, is to burst into fits of laughter, they, 
and the grimaces which the niggers indulge in 
while producing them, seem so irresistibly 
ludicrous to one unaccustomed to them ; but 
gradually one perceives that there is a " method 
in their madness" — one set of sounds being 
used for urging the oxen forward, and another 
set (of which the chief feature is a prolonged 
whisde, gradually ascending from a low to a 
high note) for causing them to slow down a 
bit, or stop altogether. The oxen are yoked 
with heavy logs of wood, worn smooth by the 
constant friction of their necks. The waggons 
are not in the least like English waggons, being 
very long and very narrow ; they are hardly 
ever more than lo or 12 inches deep, but are 
fitted with strong *' outrigging.'* In this shal- 
low basin can be piled boxes of provisions and 
sacks of corn to a great height, the load being 
usually roped down. Some of the waggons, 
especially those that are used for sleeping and 
living in {e.g., those occupied by the Army 
Service Corps officers), are fitted with lairge 
canvas hoods at either end of the waggon. A 
long line of such waggons, drawn by their 
teams of oxen, and stretching sometimes for 
miles along the veldt, is a wonderful sight when 
viewed from a distance, especially from the top 
of a kopje. 
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In dry weather the amount of dust raised 
by such a convoy on trek is absolutely in- 
credible. It is not like the English dust raised 
by a motor-car or a stream of four-in-hand 
coaches bowling along a dusty road, but it is a 
thick, impalpable, heavy cloud, which hangs 
motionless in the air long after the cause has 
passed. It has a peculiar odour, and is so 
impenetrable that, when raised by a squadron 
of Yeomanry marching in fours along the road 
(a formation always employed on night marches, 
or at any time when it is desirable to concen- 
trate), it prevents one seeing anything but the 
backs of the four men immediately in front 

" Besides these (the convoys we escort), 
there may be three or four steam traction 
engines, with trucks loaded up. On the march, 
we spread out on either side of the convoy, 
with our flankers out i or 2 miles. At mid- 
day we halt, water and feed horses, and then 
lie down by our saddles, have our grub, and 
then smoke or sleep. Our fours got broken 
up, with the exception of Eden and myself; 
we are the two left-hand men of our troop, and 
so are always the left flankers." 

The troops were reorganised soon after this, 
and formed into three fairly strong instead of 
four very weak ones. The names of the men 
from right to left of No. 3 troop were (as far 
as I remember) Saddler- Sergeant Reeves, 
Corporal Tumey, Troopers Randall, Cutler 
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Shakeshaft, Eden, myself, Ramshay, Mash, 
Baker, W. Pratt, F. Pratt, Roades, Heenan, 
Corporal Gray. 

" We each bring in grub, firewood, etc., and 
club together in everything. Another day we 
are 'inlying picket,' which simply means that 
we stay in camp with our horses saddled. We 
had pay some time ago, but I am run out 
again ; otherwise we are very comfortable in 
camp. We only get is. sd. a day, whereas 
the Colonials have got 5s., and some los. 

*' We heard firing two days ago at Warrenton ; 
and there is a report in camp that our men got 
out of hand, and when ordered to stop in the 
middle of the fitst charge, when the Boers 
threw down their arms, they rushed in and 
only left 18 or 20 of the 2000 Boers standing." 

This is a specimen of the exaggerated 
reports which some worthies took a delight 
in creating and spreading. They at least 
helped to relieve tne tedium of camp life, and 
gave us something to talk about. 

"If it was those poor fellows who have been 
through all those battles at Modder River, etc., 
I don't wonder at it I hear we shall be moving 
from here soon, but where to I don't know. It 
is getting most frightfully cold in the early 
mornings — absolutely freezing. I should be 
very glad if you would send me one pair of 
thick lambswool drawers and a vest of the 
same stuff, also a pair of mittens, as in two 
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months' time they tell us there is ice and icicles 
in the mornings, but as hot as ever in the day. 

** I get your letters regularly every week, and 
you can imagine how eagerly they are seized. 
The Peterborough paper, too, as regularly as 
the letters. I got one and the April Pearson 
yesterday (April 6). Everybody in the tent is 
clamouring for the latter, but I persist in using 
it to write my letter on till some one can supply 
me with something equally good to write upon. 
No parcels yet : don't send them by any one 
else, but by themselves, like the letters. I am 
sure it is best, as every one else gets their 
parcels. Chocolate (plain, not cream) I want 
very badly, and G. might get me a pipe, small, 
straight, not curved, and plain, and, of course, 
a knife with a tin-opener. I am using at 
present a small, single-blade one, which I 
bought here for 4s. I am sure it would 
not cost 9d. in England. 

"A small cup of cocoa or coffee is 3d., 
biscuits id. each. In fact, all prices are about 
treble what they are at home. 

*'. . . I should like you very much to 
send out any other papers, especially illustrated 
ones. ... I am sending home another 
dozen photos by this post. 

** Many happy returns of the day to D. I 
wish I could send her a present, but except 
rocks and dust, tinned food, and horses, there 
does not seem to be much in this country. 
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" To-day is Sunday : we had church parade 
as usual. I believe we move on to Hoopstadt 
in a day or two." 

About a week before we started off on 
trek once more, the column was reinforced by 
two regiments of Yeomanry, the 3rd (Yorkshire 
Dragoons) and the 5th (Shropshires, Worcesters, 
NorthumberlandsV 

Hearing they nad arrived, I at once made 
my way to the Shropshire lines to look up E. 
and S. T., both of whom I knew had joined 
that regiment of I.Y. When I got to their 
people and asked for them some one said, '* Oh, 
they have gone to look for a man in the Bucks 
Yeomanry," so that I knew they had been to 
try and find me, and that we had each missed 
the other. So I made my way back and found 
them talking to the B.'s of the 37th. Neither 
of them knew me at first. They were much 
interested in hearing that we had been in a 
fight, and were quite disappointed that I had 
no bullet holes in my helmet to show them. 
They both looked very fit and well : their 
uniform was quite different from ours ; they had 
thick corduroy tunics and breeches, and ordinary 
Tommy s helmets, not smart ** officers'" helmets 
like ours — though mine was not very " smart'* 
by this time, I having left the puggaree in 
the rush from Swartzkopje, so that it looked 
like a policeman's helmet the worse for wear. 
However, as I found afterwards that the sun 
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struck rather too warmly through it when 
denuded of its puggaree, I manufactured one 
out of half an old puttie, which I bound round 
the helmet. 

At about this time I sold my puttie leggings 
^Stohwassers, £2 2s. at the A. & N. Stores 
five months previously) to the sergeant-major 
for 6s. and took to putties, as being warmer 
and more protective to the legs. 

I was glad to find that the Shropshires were 
to be with our column, and hoped they would 
form part of Methuen s permanent column ; as 
a matter of fact they did. The 3rd, 5th, and 
loth I.Y. were the only mounted men he had 
with him, with the exception of temporary 
reinforcements of Colonials, from April, 1 900, to 
June, 1 90 1. Unfortunately the T. s soon had 
to leave their corps owing to sickness in both 
cases, but of this anon. 

Extract from Ramshay^s Diary, 

May 6th. Reveille at 5.30. On cattle guard all day. 
„ 7th. Reveille at 5.30. Church at 9. Horses driven 

out for day. 
„ 8th. Reveille at 4. No. 3 on outpost all day. 
„ 9th. Grazed horses. 
„ loth. do. 

„ I ith. do. Horses came in suddenly and 

20 men saddled up in a hurry and went out. 

Result nil. — (R. and I were of the party.) 
„ 1 2th. Reveille at 5. Went round with G. and took 

photos of Boshof. — (That camera again !) 
„ 13th. Grazed horses. More troops join. 
II 14th. Church service. Grazed horses. On the evening 
of the 14th we struck tents. 
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This striking of tents on the camping ground, 
where one has been for many weeks, is rather a 
dismal proceeding. However glad one is to 
leave the place (and we were glad, what with 
fever and dead horses, and the monotony), one 
cannot help feeling a pang of regret on seeing 
all the litde white homes of our village collapse 
simultaneously to the sound of tne bugle. 
Where before there were rows of tidy, cosy 
little dwellings, with glimpses through the 
"front doors" of men sitting round inside 
them, and rifles neatly stacked against the 
centre poles, is now nothing but *' veldt," with 
bustling troopers, stuffing the tents into bags, 
saddling up their horses, and getting into their 
own "clobbers," while the place where each 
tent stood is marked by a dreary little circular 
patch, surrounded by its rain trench, and still 
littered with the debris belonging to its late 
occupants. 

This time, however, we slept on the ground 
and started early the next morning. 
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Chapter VIII 

I HAD just been given a remount. He was a 
very young bay horse, and did not at all like 
the heavy cavalry saddle on his back and much 
less a rifle scraping against his flank. He had 
evidently hardly ever been ridden before, and I 
had considerable difficulty in mounting him at 
first Afterwards I rode him about outside the 
camp with a rifle to get him used to his kit. 
This was about a week before we left Boshof. 
The first day we trekked about 1 5 miles, and 
encamped for the night at Driefontein. The 
next day we made a very early start, having 
reveille at i a.m., and by early afternoon had 
done over 20 miles, the field telegraph laying 
wire behind us. We caught a Boer at day- 
break. He was doubtless questioned as to the 
proximity of his friends ; whether or no any 
mformation was extracted from him I can't say. 
I had by this time discovered that my horse was 
a very unpleasant one for long-distance riding 
at a slow pace ; he was so young, nervous, and 
fretful (though having no vice) that, do what I 
could, 1 could not get him to walk. Mile after 
mile he would prance and mince along in litde, 
short, dancing steps, all spring and fire, in a 
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manner very agreeable to any one untrammelled 
with rifle and ammunition, but most exhausting 
to a soldier on the march, who is obliged to go 
a certain pace in a line with others, and whose 
rifle, bandolier, and bayonet, not to speak of 
nosebag with its lo lbs. of corn, and the rest of 
the bag of tricks, are all dancing a ponderous 
jig in time to his horse's steps. Probably a 

good gallop for a mile or two would have cured 
im, but that, of course, I could not get. 
We rested that afternoon. I heard Lord 
Chesham say that we had better get all the 
sleep we could, as we were likely to want it very 
soon, so I guessed that something unusual was 

going to be done. As soon as I had fed my 
orse and myself I made my way to the 
Shropshires' lines to have a yarn with Sydney 
T. Finding him sleeping peacefully by his 
saddle, I decided not to wake him, and went 
back to my own quarters and did likewise. 

We {i.e., the Yeomanry and some guns) 
started that night at 6 o'clock, having heard we 
were to surprise Hoopstad, 30 miles off, and 
try to capture a commando of Boers who were 
occupying the place. This was the first real 
night's march we had done, and everybody was 
in the highest state of excitement at the idea. 
The moon was about half-full, so we had plenty of 
light. The first half of a night march is always, 
I think, the most trying. We pressed on at 
a great rate, and about midnight the order was 
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sent round, "pipes out," and "no smoking." 
(We were to get pretty familiar with this formula 
afterwards.^ We were by this time too tired 
to talk, ana no sound broke the swish, swish of 
the horses' hoofs through the grass but the 
faint clink and ratde of mounted men moving 
slowly along. 

One mile in every three, off we had to get 
and walk. We grumbled a lot at this — " Didn't 
know we were foot-sloggers," or " nice ride 
we're 'aving, ain't we ? " (in a bitterly sarcastic 
tone), etc., but it was a great saving to our horses, 
and our commanders, not knowing what hard 
work might lie before us, were quite right to 
spare them as much as possible. So we 
staggered on half asleep, dragging our tired 
animals behind us. My little bay needed no 
dragging, but the long march had sobered him 
down and he condescended to walk along like a 
sensible quadruped, and I forgave him his 
"hop-hopping" of the preceding two days. 
How glad we were when, after each twenty 
minutes of stumbling over the uneven veldt, 
there came the welcome sight of men halting 
and mounting in front of us, and when we too 
were able to clamber back into our saddles and, 
turning round, see the dim figures clambering 
into theirs behind us. Soon after three in the 
morning a halt of half an hour was called, and 
a tot of rum per man was served out. It was 
by this time beginning tb be bitterly cold, and 
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some men foolishly lay down and went to sleep. 
I say foolishly, because we all knew that the halt 
was to be only a short one, and of course there 
was no question of blankets being obtained. The 
consequence was that, whilst most men sat up 
or half lay back in their saddles on the ground, 
stretched their legs, sipped their rum, got 
a thorough good rest, and were ready to start 
again on the word ** saddle up," the unfortunate 
sleepers had to be kicked up out of the first 
proK)und slumber of exhaustion, and awoke 
stiff with cold and far more tired than when 
they lay down. Some of the officers made a 
better (?) use of the time afforded them, and, by 
way of fortifying themselves against cold and 
fatigue and preparing for the coming struggle, 
absorbed rather more of the contents of certain 
flasks they had brought with them than perhaps 
was quite necessary under the circumstances. 
Indeed, however sleepy No. 3 troop had been 
up to now, the subsequent performances of 
their gallant troop-leader were quite enough 
to keep them all awake and in fits of silent 
laughter for the remainder of the march. 

No sooner had we started off again, and 
this gendeman had resumed his place at the 
head of his troop (we were marching in line, 
but in close order), than we perceived that 
something was wrong. He swayed and lurched 
about in his saddle in the most extraordinary 
way and was soon obviously fast asleep. Every 
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now and then, on feeling himself plunging for- 
wards over his horse's neck (he was a first-rate 
horseman), he would wake up and recover him- 
self for an instant, but most of the time he 
slumbered whilst instinctively retaining his seat. 
Meanwhile his horse — a good one and a fast 
walker — finding that he was allowed to go his 
own pace, would soon carry his master far ahead 
and get mixed up with the next troop. This 
happened so often that at last the men in front 
let him go through them just to see how far he 
would go. So poor old M. nodded and lurched 
his way into the rear troop of the 39th squadron, 
who happened to be in front of us, and on 
colliding with one of the men, and momentarily 
waking up, "Who the h — are you? YouVe 
not No. 3. Get back to your own troop," 
snaps M. angrily, and he is asleep again before 
he discovers his mistake. 

He is funnier still when we dismount. Hang- 
ing on to his reins like grim death, he struggles 
manfully on, tumbling down over everything 
there is to tumble over, especially ant-hills, but 
never letting go of the reins. On one occasion 
he fails to regain his feet and is complacently 
dragged along, with outstretched arms and legs, 
till some one collars his horse and gives him 
time to get on his feet again. 

But as the first cold chill of dawn begins to 
creep over us the effect wears off, and ** Richard 
18 himself again.'' Now all is excitement and 
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expectation, and everybody feels wide awake 
and fresh. The long march behind us is for- 
gotten, and even the horses seem to realise that 
something is going to happen at last. Soon a 
halt is called to allow the guns to come up. 
Up they come at a walk, no clattering and 
shouting of orders, but a steady, composed, and 
dignified mass of guns, limbers, horses, and 
men, advancing leisurely until on a level with 
cjrselves, who are standing dismounted watch- 
ing them, and then, **Halt!" — seen but not 
heard, and they silently close up and wait for 
events. " Roll coats " is the next order ; and 
in spite of the biting early morning air, off 
come our greatcoats, and every one is on his 
knees, hastily rolling them before strapping 
them in front of the saddle. You cannot go 
into action in a greatcoat. 

It is just now beginning to get light, and 
looo yards ahead can be seen the spire of a 
church and a cluster of whitewashed dwellings 
— Hoopstad at last! Then comes the word 
"mount," and we are off at a canter. Randall 
has his helmet on hind side before, and 
some officer considers it needful at such a 
moment to tell him to put it on properly ! We 
have only been three months in the country, 
and the coils of red tape have not yet been 
quite shaken off. All the mounted men and 
guns are now making for the town at a gallop ; 
more mounted men and guns have gone on 
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ahead, and are making for the far side of the 
town in a wide sweep. It is now quite light, 
but no movement can be seen in the town ; it 
lies with an air of injured innocence in the cold, 
grey morning light. We are now at a deep 
** drift," which we have to cross before reaching 
the town. We close quickly up from our open 
formation, and stream down into the narrow 
ford, down one steep bank and up another. 
Now, brother Boer, if you want to knock some 
of us over, you will never have a better chance ! 
But no! the crackle of Mauser fire which we 
expect does not come, and we canter gaily 
close up to the outlying houses, halt, and watch 
the rest of the mounted men closing in upon 
the town from all sides. Not a shot is fired. 
We dismount and take stock of one another, 
while staff and other officers and some Yeo- 
manry ride into the town to see what sort of a 
"bag" we have got. What a curious lot we 
look ! The combmation of dirt and cold in a 
man's countenance is always so much more 
disagreeable to see than dirt and heat; each 
man s eyes, too, have a curious sort of staring, 
protruding look, from want of sleep, I suppose. 
Colonel Lawson sends in some men to "get 
all the porridge they can" for us — we are 
indeed ready for anything hot. It is now 6 
o'clock ; we have been twelve hours on the 
march, with only one break ; distance travelled, 
30 miles; net result at present, nil. We 
G 
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learn that the commando "got wind of our 
coming," in the way that Johnny Boer always 
managed to do, and has flown. The porridge- 
seekers return empty-handed, and after stamp- 
ing about with our hands in our pockets, trying 
to get warm, for a few minutes longer, we 
mount and ride off to the other side of the 
town, where we off-saddle and fix on a camping 
ground. 

"We hadn't camped outside the town half 
an hour, however, but as Eden and I were 
standing on a slight rise outside the camp by a 
group of officers — *crack-uph,* and a bullet 
sang over our heads.*' (No one who has not 
heard a Mauser shot will be able to realise the 
curious double report.) '*No one took the 
slightest notice, however; the man was firing 
from some bushes about a mile off; he fired 
two more, and then shut up. Cheek, you 
know! Then 36 of them, with two generals, 
calmly came in and gave up their arms the 
same afternoon. Every day lots more come 
in. They drive into the town in Cape carts, 
flying the white flag. This morning, when 
Eden and I went in, there was a whole crowd 
of them leaning on their rifles and chatting 
amongst themselves while waiting for their 
turn. 

" I told you I found my camera again, or 
rather it was found for me. After dropping off 
my saddle on the veldt on the march to 
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Boshof, I got it back three weeks later from 
the man who picked it up. 

" We have a huge convoy with us ; it 
stretches for miles and miles along the road. 
Each waggon has sixteen bullocks to pull it, 
driven by screaming blacks who wield whips 
with lasnes sometimes 30 feet long, with 
which they can single out any part of any 
bullock and fetch him three or four terrific 
stingers. We want a big convoy considering 
the column is 15,000 strong." (This was 
the common report but it could not have 
been more than about 8000 or 10,000.) 
'* 2000 of these are I.Y. and the rest, except a 
few batteries of artillery, are infantry. There 
are Dublin and Munster Fusiliers, South Wales 
Borderers, Loyal North Lancashires, etc., etc., 
etc., but we three regiments of Yeomanry 
are the only mounted men he (Methuen) has 
got. We do all the advance guard and 
scouting work on trek, so we are useful enough. 
We do not form * guards of honour ' for Cronje, 
etc., at Cape Town, like the C.I.V. 

" I hope you are all well and flourishing ; I am, 
I am sorry to leave here so soon, it is a much 
healthier place than Boshof at present. There 
was a regular ring of dead horses, mules, etc., 
lying unburied round the camp there, and the 
place was unsavoury to a deg^ree. The war 
can't last long now ; you see this is all part of 
the general advance up the country. We are 
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taking town after town, and I don't think the 
Free State wants to fight any more. 

** I enclose two new Free State stamps and a 
Kruger 3d. bit, a *tikkie' as they are called 
out here. I also enclose a bit of a Free State 
newspaper showing what stuff they write. On 
the door of the farmhouse where I found it 
was a paper stuck, with the following legend in 
English : * Please feed my chickens and turkeys 
and don't forget the lame duck. If you do I 
shall be very cross!!' evidently put up by the 
little girl of the house on leaving her home. 
There wasn't a thing on the farm when we 
were there." 



Interesting item from my JriencPs Diary. 

May 19th. Reveille 6. Horses out to graze. Had wash 
in Vet River, also washed clothes. As 
watering horses saw Boers coming in to 
surrender, under white flag. About 60 
came and gave up their arms. 
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Chapter IX 

We left Hoopstad the following day with a 
convoy 6 miles long, starting at 3 a.m. en 
route for Bothasville, leaving a garrison at the 
former place. Trekking along tne east bank of 
the Vaal River we constantly had the trees and 
bushes of the Transvaal in sight whilst riding 
on the Free State soil. On the evening of the 
third day after leaving Hoopstad we got to a 
wide, shallow ford or drift called Commando 
Drift. Here the orders were that the 37th and 
38th squadrons should cross the river for the 
night, leaving the main body on the Free State 
bank, so at noon when we got to the drift we 
crossed. There was a high, steep bank down 
which we had to manoeuvre our horses before 
we could reach the water, and while waiting my 
turn to start the descent I was able to get a 
snap-shot of those who were already crossing 
the Vaal. I labelled it, ** Yeomanry crossing 
the Vaal." I think we were nearly the first I.Y. 
to do so. We off-saddled on the far side and 
turned the horses out to graze. I was grazing 
guard, and we (three of us) had some difficulty in 
rounding up stragglers and keeping the herd 
together owing to the broken and wooded 
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nature of the country. We found some deserted 
Kaffir huts, which we entered, and I took a few 
"curios," among other things being a rather 
cleverly made basket of dried grass. This I 
strapped to my saddle, but in the subsequent 
caperings of my nag (the young bay afore 
mentioned), with whom I had a tussle soon 
after, it fell off, and though I hunted high and 
low for it all the rest of the afternoon, I could 
not find it. 

When we and our horses got back to camp 
we found that some young and lusty pigs had 
been slain, and were to be served out to the 
men that evening, whereat we were overjoyed, 
especially when on the still night air we heard 
the welcome sound of frizzling pork, and sniffed 
the equally welcome odour of the same. We 
slept well after our feast in spite of the bitter 
cold, which we were now beginning to feel at 
night pretty severely. 

The next morning we were up before dawn 
and recrossed the river, to find that the column 
had gone on and that we were the rearguard. 
After a day and a half's march we got to Bothas- 
ville, the night of 24th May, and at 3 o'clock 
we were all assembled on parade in honour of 
the Queen s birthday, and addressed by Lord 
Methuen. He concluded his speech by pro- 
mising tots of rum to each man to celebrate 
the occasion. After many cheers and raising 
of hats and rifles, we were dismissed. 
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''N.B. — The 38th never got that tot of rum ; 
whether others did or not I don't know." 

Momentous entry in Diary. 

May 24th. Reached Bothasville. First found some lice. 
Parade at 3 for speech, and says we are to 
drink the Queen's health in rum, but we do 
not get it. 

We remained at Bothasville that day. Some 
of our men went down to hospital with enteric 
at this place, E. T. among them. 

On May 25th we had reveille at 3, marching 
at 4. We trekked on towards Kroonstad, 
comfortably warm by day but frozen at night. 

Expressive entry in Diary. 

May 25th. Reveille at 1.45 a.m. Marched and touched 
Kronstad at 7 o'clk. Hardly any troops 
there. Off-saddle outside town during the 
afternoon. Had to shift our camp to H — 1 
on opposite side of town. On line guard at 
night Very cold. 

N.B. — Remembering our troubles on that 
hillside I can forgive our diarist his name for 
our camp. The wonder is how he managed to 
write at all. 

" Kronstad, May 30, 1900. — We arrived here 
yesterday after our fortnight's rather trying 
march from Boshof, and the first thing that 
happened on our arrival was the appearance 
of two big mail-bags, with two Peterborough 
papers for me (April 14 and 21) and my first 
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parcel, containing the two very things I wanted 
most, chocolate and a warm woollen waistcoat. 
I can tell you I was absolutely thankful when 
I saw the latter. The cold at nights is so 
bitter and searching that we can hardly sleep, 
lying in the open as we do, and one does 
not get warmed through again by the sun 
until lo or ii in the morning. Besides, we 
now always have reveille at 2 or 3 in the 
morning when on the march, and on two days 
at 1.45 ; grubbing about, saddling up, and 
gfroping for your things with numbed fingers 
in the dark, and awful cold. It is far worse 
than English cold ; it seems to get right into 
you. 

** There were ten degrees of frost last night, 
and they say that this is only the beginning of 
it. I ride with a pair of socks on my hands for 
gloves, but a couple of pairs of thick woollen 
gloves or mittens would be the first things I 
would ask you to send me. I am also badly in 
need of thick underclothing. 

'* This is a big place (for Africa), with direct 
train communication from the Cape ; so stores 
should be here soon. Roberts has not left the 
place many days, as you will have seen, so the 
line has not been open long and absolutely 
nothing has come up yet ; every shop and store 
in the place is closed, We are off again, 
probably to-morrow, 50 miles east, for some 
unknown destination. We never know where 
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we are going to, and until we were three days 
from this place we had no idea where we were 
going. I was pleased to see a train puffing 
along, as we arrived on a hill overlooking the 
town at dawn. We all cheered, and the 
Tommies resting on the frozen ground by us 
started up and cheered too as they looked at it. 
It was the first sign of civilisation we had seen 
for many weeks, since we left Kimberley. 

** But when the sun gets up we don't get half 
a bad time on the march. We can't do more 
than lo or 15 miles a day because of the huge 
* supply column,' or convoy, we -have with us, 
as the oxen have to stop and be out-spanned, 
and a long halt made at mid-day to enable them 
to graze. 

" We are always out on the flanks or advanced 
guard. The miles of waggons stretching along 
the road, each with its team of oxen, is a 
wonderful sight — all driven by Kaffirs, and all 
organised and controlled by that wonderful 
A.S.C. (Army Service Corps). Then (when 
not stony) we can always get fowls and bread 
(sometimes) at the farms along the route. 
Chickens, is. each ; turkeys, 2s. 6d. Eden and 
I had a chicken the other day ; strapped him to 
my saddle, and when we got to camp, made a 
fire, plucked him, etc., borrowed a pot from the 
cooks, and boiled him for about ij4 hours. 
We then sat on each side of the fire and tore 
him limb from limb (we had lost our knives) 
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and devoured him, simply wolfed him, and 
drank his soup. . . . 

*' A parcel of films arrived by the last mail, 
which I was delighted to get . • . My 
camera is quite celebrated in our troop. If 
anything worth * snapping ' is seen, some one is 
sure to sing out, * There's your chance G.,' and 
if I think it is a good one, out comes the camera 
and it is done ! It hangs on the right-hand side 
of my saddle, so I can easily reach it. 

" We left the Shropshires with a lot of other 
troops at Hoopstad, so I have not seen S. and 
L. very lately, but I believe they rejoin us here 
to-day. A report has been going about that 
French is in Johannesburg, but I don't know 
if it is true. I don't mind the life a bit, if it 
wasn't for the cold, but that is awful. I was 
rather sick of it at Swartzkopjefontein, but I 
hadn't TOt used to it then. Just fancy, in a few 
months time, nice comfortable long trousers, 
light boots, clean clothes, collars — I can hardly 
imagine myself! Please lay in a huge supply 
of food before I come, or I know I shall eat the 
house out, especially porridge and — well, every- 
thing seems so delightful in the abstract that I 
don't know what to say. E. and I often 
torment each other on the march by laying out 
huge imaginary feasts. * Roast beef and 
potatoes ! ' he would say, and I would chime in 
with ' peas and Yorkshire pudding ! ' We feel 
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pretty bad at that and laugh feebly, but when 
one of us remembers * thick brown gravy/ we. 
both of us fairly collapse, and give it up before 
we get to the pudding." 

On the evening of the day of our arrival at 
Kroonstadt I sent off the above letter and 
a parcel of films, giving them both to an 
artilleryman to post, as he was going down to 
the town with letters. We lay and froze that 
night, and early next morning rose and saddled 
up. It was so cold that we had great difficulty 
rolling up our bedding, the waterproofs being 
frozen as stiff" as a piece of tin, and our fingers 
numb and useless. The horses were in a 
terrible state, huddling and rubbing up against 
one another all in a heap, the whole night long, 
in the vain attempt to keep warm. Their 
hunger was painful to see, and at the first sign 
of the men rising and walking about, they 
began to stamp and paw the ground and pull 
at their reims with all their strength, neighing 
or rather screaming all the time, in their efforts 
to get at the nosebags which they knew were 
coming. When we had got our nosebags filled 
with the day's corn, it was with the greatest 
difficulty that we could get them on the horses' 
heads : directly you walked towards your horse 
with the bag he would toss up his head and 
carry on worse than ever. You would get it 
half on, and then he would throw his head 
violently upwards, in his frantic endeavour to 
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get a mouthful of corn. I have more than once 
got a nasty knock in the face in this way. 

** Lindley/June 4th. — Since my last letter, 
which I wrote at Kroonstad, we have had an 
easy four days' march to this place. We heard 
rumours on the march that a British force was 
surrounded here, but we did not know anything 
for certain till we arrived within 2 or 3 miles 
from the town, when we heard firing from the 
hills around. I was with the led horses (riding 
one and leading two sick), and so I was not in 
the firing line at all ; but we heard it all, and 
saw a good bit from where we were. 

" The thing was this : Methuen pushed on 
from Kroonstad with the 3rd, 5th (S.'s), and 
loth I.Y., to try and relieve the 400 Duke of 
Cambridge's Own (Irish) Yeomanry, and other 
troops who were held up here. As a matter 
of fact, the Boers had bombarded and taken 
the place, with all the garrison, a few hours 
before we got there. When we did arrive, the 
tail-end of their convoy was to be seen dis- 
appearing amongst the hills, 5 miles the other 
side of the village, with a good many of their 
army ; and they had left about 2000 men (or 
not so many, perhaps) behind, to keep us oft. 
The loth and 3rd were sent on, but S. s lot 
(5th) kept with the guns. Our lot came in for 
a tremendous dose. The enemy had the range 
to a nicety, and the bullets were dropping all 
amongst them as they advanced. One poor 
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fellow in my section — M., of Tring, Bucks 
— was killed, and eight horses were shot. E. 
had his horse shot, and had to hold on to 
another man's stirrup and run. He told me 
afterwards the bullets were pitching all round, 
between his legs and under his arms, etc. 

Captain B had his horse, a nice English 

one, shot; and Lawson had a bullet through 
his coat, crossways, punching a hole in his 
pocket-book, and another went through his 
saddlebag, and through a tin of cocoa. AH our 
men said it was a perfect miracle no one was 
hit except M. 

" Rather a funny thing happened. They were 
lying as flat as they could get in the short 
grass, when Brown, one of the three Bucking- 
hamshire brothers, looked indignantly round, 
saying, * Here, stop that ! who hit me ? ' 
thinking one of our men had thrown a stone or 
something at him for fun. As a matter of fact 
a bullet had passed through his helmet on the 
left side and must have gone about ^ inch off 
his head. On the whole I don't think I missed 
much. The beggars had burned the veldt all 
round for miles so that our khaki showed up 
clear against the black, and the ground over 
which they had to advance was absolutely 
devoid of cover. However, we got into the 
town only to find it empty of British, who had 
all been taken prisoners ; 70 men were found 
wounded in improvised hospitals and a lot had 
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been killed. They were the D.C.O. (Irish). 
It was a pity we did not get here in time. You 
see Colonel Spracfge, who commanded them, 
sent word to Methuen that he could hold on 
till Saturday, whereas he surrendered on 
Thursday, and we arrived on Friday without 
the infantry, who had made a fine march of 44 
miles from Cronstad in time to * give us a hand,* 
as one Tommy said to me in talking it over 
afterwards. But they all arrived here the next 
(Saturday) morning. The Boers are quite 
close and keep sniping at our outposts all day. 
Have heard a report that Roberts is in Pretoria. 
S. here and well. E. seedy and left at Cronstad. 
Self well" 

For account of siege and surrender of 
Lindley, see Conan Doyle s "Great Boer War," 
pp. 460-3. He, however, dismisses our march, 
and the fine performance of the infantry and 
the subsequent fighting round Lindley with 
the curt, " The more urgent message from the 
Yeomen at Lindley, however, took him on a 
fruitless journey to that town on 3rd June." It 
was I St June, by the way, too. 

We were encamped in a vilely uncomfortable 
spot on the side of a stony kopje overlooking 
tne **town." M. was buried in the cemetery 
as soon as we got there. His is the right hand 
grave as you enter the gate. I went down the 
next day and took a photo of the grave and 
sent it to his people. His sister wrote to me 
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later saying they were glad to get it, and also 
that they hoped one day to all go out and see 
it for themselves. 

We were constantly annoyed by bands of 
snipers on the hills round the town which lies 
in a basin, and is at the mercy of the surround- 
ing kopjes. 

June 2nd. Reveille at 6. Go on outpost, and can see Boer 
post on our front. Eventually we get 
annoyed with one another, and result is a 
lot of sniping on both sides. 

June 4th. Lord Loch (Chief of Staff) went to see de Wet, 
and asked him to surrender. Saddled up at 
mid-day in a hurry, but did not go out. 
Saddled up for night picket, but did not go. 

Eden had a very narrow escape, being shot 
at while dismounted. He mounted hurriedly, 
but, as usual, could not get his brute of a horse 
to move. 

It was one of those brutes we were getting 
used to, no heart at all, and required thumping 
with the spurs and the butt end of a rifle before 
it would stir, under-fed and exhausted with 
long marches as it was. At last, after frantic 
kickings and adjurations, he got it into a 
lumbering trot, and managed to get behind a 
hill, but he had a very disagreeable minute or 
two. 

We had been at this camp about a day, 

when C came striding down the lines very 

excitedly, waving a paper, and saying that 
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Pretoria had surrendered, the war was over, 
and we were all going home, and goodness 
knows what else ! We hardly believed him, as 
he had so often cried '* wolf* before ; but this 
time the first part of his news anyhow was true. 
On the 5th we packed up and started to relieve 
Heilbron, where the Highlanders were shut up, 
leaving a garrison under General Paget at 
Lindley. 

On Sunday (our last day there) we had 
service taken by the parson Yeoman of the 
5th I.Y. 
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Chapter X 

We were destined to have rather an eventful 
march. Our objective was now Heilbron. We 
were to go there to relieve some Highlanders 
who were shut up there under CoTvile and 
reduced to starvation rations. The column had 
by this time got tl^ nickname of the **Beecham's 
Pills column," baeause we "relieved without 
pain ! " And, to tell the truth, we were getting 
a little tired of rushmg off to extricate people 
from the holes into which they had got them- 
selves. The second day after leaving Lindley 
we had been marching aU the morning, and at 
noon halted, outspanned and fed, camping 
peacefully on the rolling veldt One or two of 
us, however, had not much time to spare, as we 
were sent on "ration fatigue" down to the 
Army S.C., which was encamped nearly a mile 
from our lines. My special portion, with 
another man, was to hoist sides of trek-ox, 
freshly killed, from the A.S.C. stores to our own 
waggon, a proceeding which I never was very 
fond of, as one gets one's self covered with gore, 
which was not pleasant when water for washing 
purposes was scarce. So by the time we had 
got back to oyr lines with our meat, etc., it was 

H 
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nearly time to move off, and, seeing others 
leisurely saddling up, we began to do the same. 
We were sitting on the ground holding the 
reins, with our ** clobbers " Tying all about, and 
suspecting no evil, when suddenly *' boom ! " 
We all looked round in the direction of the 
sound, and had just time to see a puff of white 
smoke slowly rising from the side of a kopje 
about two miles away, when " whe-w-oo-oo, 
whiz, plump," and a shell alighted right in our 
lines. The 38th I.Y. forsooth! when there 
were acres and acres of camp where it might 
have gone. We were highly honoured by the 
distinction, but rather uncomfortable. " Lie 
down, 38th!" yelled some one, and "b-o-om" 
came another one. It burst bang among men 
and horses, not ten paces from me, luckily under 
ground, Louth, from Castor, was knocked 
clean down by the wind as it thumped into the 
ground close by him, but unhurt. Not a man 
or horse was hurt, but I can tell you we didn't 
take long in saddling up and clearing out from 
that place. I didnt, I know! They sent a 
few more, but very wide of us. Our artillery 
replied in a very half-hearted way, and by the 
time we had re-formed behind a rise in the 
ground it was too dark to do any more. 

That night the guards were trebled, and 
instead of three of us, there were nine line 
guards, whereat there was much "grousing" at 
'* officers' nerves being shaken," etc. R. and I 
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were on that night, but, alas, for the deceitful- 
ness of men, although three were supposed to 
be on the lookout at once, our trio (R., B., and 
self) arranged for two of us to slumber while 
the third watched, and so to take turns. In 
the event of the orderly officer putting in an 
appearance, the sleepers were to be waked and 
instantly put on an air of extreme watchfulness. 
This plan worked beautifully, and we managed 
to screw in a fair night's sleep. 

After this we had fighting every day till we 
got to Heilbron. The kopjes on which the 
Boers lurked were on the right of the road, and 
flanking parties had to be kept out all along 
the route to keep them off". 

One day we would hold a small hill for hours, 
firing at 1000 yards range, and the next we 
would be advance guard, and ride on ahead 
on the level road before much shooting was 
done. The flankers got most of the shooting, 
but it was mosdy all long range and the casusu- 
ties were not heavy. I used to take my camera 
off" the saddle sometimes when we dismounted 
and crawled about the kopjes to try and get 
snap-shots of our men in action, but I found it 
such a nuisance to hold when doubling about 
with a rifle in one hand and having to pull it 
out of its case and replace it, etc., in between 
our advances, and ran so great a risk of losing 
it, that I soon gave up the attempt and kept it 
fastened to the saddle. About half-way between 
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Lindley and Heilbron is Spitz Kop, a high 
peaked hill, dominating several miles of the 
road. On this the Boers had perched the gun 
that had given us our baptism of shell fire a 
short time before. We soon had our second 
experience. We were going at a walking pace, 
in open order, over a bit of heavy ground 
planted with mealies, when **whir-rr-oo-oo" came 
a shell into the middle of the squadron, beauti- 
fully aimed but quite harmless, as it did not 
burst but plunged with a sullen thud into the 
sandy ground, kicking up a cloud of dirt and 
dust, but hurting no one. We were coming 
over from one kopje to another on the flank of 
the convoy, and the gun was fired from about 
2 miles further out We continued at a 
walking pace, and the shells kept coming over 
and into us. Our men knew it was about icxx) 
to I that we would not be hit, but all the same 
we could not help ducking in the saddle as the 
confounded things came over. The noise alone 
is rather alarming, and it appears to each man 
that the shell is making directly for him. This 
gun also caused some confusion by putting 
several well-placed shells on to the road among 
the convoy, and we heard afterwards that the 
general himself had had one or two near 
him. 

This was on our last day's march to Heilbron. 
My troop was left as rearguard, and after 
hanging about on kopjes and rising ground 
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long after the convoy passed and all sniping 
had ceased, we set our faces homeward, or 
Heilbron-ward. 

By this time it was getting dusk and we could 
hardly see the road. The convoy and the rest 
of the column were quite out of sight and pro- 
bably into the town, and a furious blast of cold 
wind right in our faces warned us that we were 
going to get a wetting. So we put on our 
greatcoats (which were perfectly useless for all 
rain-protection purposes, but served to keep us 
warm), and set our nags at a canter to get into 
camp as quickly as possible. 

The rain came down presendy, and though it 
was annoying to get wet through, yet it 
freshened up both men and horses after the 
long, hot day. By the time we came up to the 
camp it had stopped, and the Tommies had 
already got their tiny fires going and were 
busily engaged in frying their ration bacon 
(tinned), which commodity was served out from 
time to time as a treat, and was much appre- 
ciated, though we would turn up our noses at it 
at home, as it consisted mostly of very soft, 
almost melted slices of fat. We threaded our 
way through the groups of shouting, laughing 
men (T. A., or any soldier for that matter, on 
arriving in camp after a long march, and 
engaged in lighting fires and cooking his well- 
earned repast, is always a perfect picture of 
simple-minded childish happiness) to our lines, 
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off-saddled, fed horses, got our blankets from 
the wagg^on, and then also turned our attention 
to the alT-important question of tea, or supper, 
whichever you like to call it. 

I don't think there can be anything more 
picturesque than the sight of perhaps half a 
square mile covered with men crowded round 
camp fires at night. The dust-begrimed faces 
under their helmets, pushed forward into the 
firelight from a background of darkness, was 
always a fascinating sight to me. Of all those 
happy-go-lucky fellows, intent on their cooking, 
who haven't a thought for to-morrow, or for 
anything else except the evening meal and 
their night s sleep afterwards, how many will 
be doing the same twenty-four hours later .^ 
Not all, if the ragged, dark-skinned men, 
smoking their pipes and drinking their coffee 
round their camp fires in the fastnesses of the 
surrounding hills have anything to say in the 
matter. 

That night we had jam and rum served out, 
both the invariable sequelae of "scrapping." 
The occasion was also celebrated by the addition 
of an extra biscuit to our usual daily allowance 
of four, so that, indeed, we had nothing left to 
wish for. This may sound exaggerated, ye 
sons of civilisation who have never been really 
hungry in your lives, but I assure you that it is 
not. The soldier in war time becomes in many 
ways primitive man once more, and just as, 
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thousands of years ago, his hairy ancestor, 
having brought down his quarry with bow and 
arrow and fed well thereon, laid him down to 
sleep by his fire in the forest with mind as 
untroubled as a babe's, so does the modem 
khaki-clad warrior, when comfortably full inside, 
stuff his head between his saddle flaps, pull his 
blanket over him, and forgetting the hardships 
and the perils of the past twelve hours, and 
caring nothing for those of the next, drops into 
the profound and dreamless sleep of a tired but 
perfectly contented animal. 

Next day we had time to look about us and 
see what sort of a place we had relieved. It 
was the usual Soutn African village ; clusters 
of low houses with corrugated iron tops. With 
its bright little verandah-fronted houses and 
sandy "streets," it reminded me very much of 
an English seaside town. 

Some of the Highlanders of the besi^ed 
garrison came and paid us a visit They had 
been reduced to one biscuit a day, and were 
very glad to see us. They had many tales of 
the war to tell us, and some of them had been 
through the carnage of Magersfontein. There 
was a big 4.7 gun in the place, and we went 
and had a look at it During the two days we 
were here we had new boots served out, got 
one or more mails that were due, and were paid 
up to date ; so we were quite ready to start on 
our travels once more. Mr. de Wet was at 
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his antics on the Kronstadt, Heilbron (or 
Vredefort) road, he here having blown up the 
bridge at Rhenoster River, and we made oft 
across the 20 odd miles of veldt towards 
Heilbron Road. 
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Chapter XI 

We had reveille at 6.30 — a more Christian 
hour than usual— on the morning of 9th June. 
There was a freezing, cold "Scotch mist" 
blowing, but we had to grin and bear it in 
camp till 3, when we moved off. We had not 
gone above 2 miles when " crack, crack " began 
to sound at our front and left flank* We dis- 
mounted in a valley and ran to the crest of a 
ridge running parallel with our line of march. 
We could see no one, but fired away merrily at 
a ridge and a farmhouse over 900 yards away, 
where the shots were coming from. After this 
had gone on for about twenty minutes, the 
Boer fire began to slacken, all except that from 
the farmhouse, where we afterwards found 
there were nine Italians sniping away for all 
they were worth. We remounted, and just as 
we were going to trot forward to the next 
kopje, a staff officer came galloping up to 
Colonel Smith (our one-arm«i colonel), and 
said, " Send some of your men across to that 
farm, please, and turn those snipers out." 
What he said after that I did not hear, but the 
staff officer rode away and we did not go to the 
farmhouse; but presendy we heard "bang. 
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whir-o-oo-oo," from over our heads, on the 
right, and a shell plumped slap into that farm- 
house first time ; then another and another, 
till the roof fell in and the whole place burst 
into flames. What became of those nine I do 
not know, but we went on our way rejoicing. 

We camped that night on the veldt, and the 
next day continued our march to Heilbron 
Road. On the way we heard some heavy gun 
fire, but saw nothing of the combatants, although 
we heard on arriving at our destination that 
Boers had been "messing about" with some 
British troops who were near there. Heilbron 
Road was a weird little place. It consisted of 
one tin shed, with an apology for a platform by 
the railway line, and about half a dozen houses 
near by. The 38th were told off as escort to 
Lord Methuen, and, leaving the rest of the column 
at a distance, we cantered up to the town behind 
the general. Having crossed the line at the 
" gates " and halted in the road, a few men, of 
whom I was one, were allowed to go off to the 
one store in the place to buy what we could for 
ourselves and our friends. Commissions rained 
upon us from all sides, and it was somewhat 
difficult to remember all the various wants and 
to keep the money separate. The articles 
greatest in demand seemed to be Boer tobacco 
(no other could be got), pipes, candles, Keating's 
powder (dread significance), handkerchiefs, 
knives, forks, and spoons, and matches. There 
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was no food to be obtained, we knew. I bought 
some of all these, and returned loaded with 
more for the other men. 

The Boers had been shelling the station 
buildings, we heard, but we could not see much 
of the effect, as they seemed quite intact. We 
stopped a night there, and moved off in the 
early morning down the Kronstad line. 

Since leaving Boshof my bay horse had 
developed a sore back, and I changed to 
another. R. still had " Baby," an animal which 
has never before been referred to, but which 
certainly deserves a place in this veracious 
chronicle. He got him (didn't you, R. ?) at 
Boshof, with the same lot as that from which I 
got my bay. In appearance he was a short, thick- 
set, big-boned, clumsy chestnut pony, with a 
light coloured mane and great ugly Roman- 
nosed head, about three sizes too large for him, 
in which rolled a pair of suspicious, obstinate- 
looking eyes, which seemed to say, *' I don't 
like you or your saddle ; if you think you are going 
to get me to go faster than I want to you are 
very much mistaken, my dear sir ; but if you 
let me alone I'll let you alone. By the way, my 
nosebag is not quite as full as it might be," 
etc., etc. I'm sure that horse had a great mind. 
That he thought a great deal I am quite 
convinced, and he was always so very cool and 
self-possessed under any and all circumstances. 
Nothing ruffled him, even in hunger he was 
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dignified, although what he didn't know about 
horse-feeding on the march wasn't worth 
knowing. No sooner had his rider drawn rein 
than down would go his old chuckle head, and 
he would go on crunching every vestige of 
grass he could get near, till he was forcibly 
compelled to resume the journey. I say 
''forcibly." because a mere pull at the rein he 
simply ignored ; nothing short of a vigorous and 
well-sustained tug, accompanied by sound 
booting in the ribs, would induce him to relin- 
quish his repast once he had fairly begun it. 

Many a laugh R. and I have had over him 
and his ways ; as for me, the mere sight of him 
was enough to make me split with laughter. 
R. used to apostrophise him, too, in the most 
comical way, carrying on long conversations 
with him on the march. Altogether, ** Baby " 
was a continual source of amusement to us, 
and I hope he will get a good mark against 
him when he goes " where the good gee-gees 
go," if he has not already long got there, poor 
old boy. 

June nth, 4.45. — Reveille and "a cold and 
frosty morning," without the mulberry bush. 

Down the line we went all the morning, 
passing wrecked bridges and pieces of blown- 
up line all the way. It was the first we had 
seen of the results of this particular pastime of 
the Boers, and the twisted broken rails 
pointing skywards seemed grim emblems of 
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what was really war when we looked at them. 
About mid-day we heard a dull, sullen 
thunderous " boom " far away down the line in 
front of us, and, on looking up, saw a cloud of 
dust arising from the line about 3 miles 
ahead of us. It was de Wet all over, calmly 
trotting along in front of a large British column 
and blowing up the line as he went We kept 
an eye fixed on the line, and soon saw another 
cloud, and long after heard the dull sound of 
the second report and then a third. " The 
man with the tinted glasses'' was doing his 
work well. 

At Rhenoster station the convoy halted and 
camped, and the mounted men and guns sallied 
forth to do battle. Then followed a sharp 
engagement, in which we did not take a very 
exciting part We were told off to keep a 
kopje in the right rear, and all the fighting 
seemed to devolve on the left and front 

" We were put to hold a ridge with a Maxim 
gun, but as no Boers came near us it did not 
want much holding. Personally, I was frying 
pork the whole time, though the batde was 
going on on the plain beneath in full view and 
a tremendous shindy being kicked up. But I 
was hungry, and attended a good deal more to 
my cooking than to the fight" 

In one look I had I saw our small khaki dots 
of infantry advancing slowly in open order 
across the veldt, scarcely visible except when 
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they moved. The Yeomanry circled round to 
the left in a wide sweep and came in for a very 
hot time, and the guns shelled for all they 
were worth from behind. There was a rather 
exciting artillery duel for a short time, and the 
Boer shells were cracking and banging about 
amongst our artillery, who were cuddled up 
close round the tin station buildings, and 
replying vigorously to the Boer fire. We 
drove them from their kopjes ; and with all due 
deference to Sir Conan Doyle, who calls it ''an 
almost bloodless move" on the part of the 
Boers, they suffered pretty heavily from our 
shell fire, but we had not many casualties. 
After the fight we continued our march down 
the line, passing a lot of ground on which the 
Boers had been camping. There were many 
evidences of a hasty flight. Blankets (some 
brilliandy coloured^, boots, clothes, etc., were 
lying about, and sneep's bones were reposing 
by still smouldering fires. 

We got to one of the bridges which the 
Boers had just blown up (Rhenoster), and pro- 
ceeded to camp for the night. The place had 
evidently been used as a Boer camp also, and 
for some time. The grass was worn away, and 
the ground was very hard and dusty. It was 
also in a disgusting state and full of vermin, as 
we knew to our cost the next day. We had to 
cross the Rhenoster River to get to it, through 
a very deep drift, and had a terrible job to 
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get the waggons across. The 40th waggon, I 
believe, upset, but ours was safely landed across 
by dint of men straining at every wheel and 
going into the river and pushing from behind, 
while the niggers yelled and lashed at the 
unfortunate mijJes with their long whips. 

There was a large quantity of loose coal 
lying about by the culvert, intended, I suppose, 
for the supply of engines when the line was in 
working order, and as the night was still very 
cold, we were ** on it like birds." R. and I made 
a most artistic stove by getting hold of an 
empty corned-beef (8 lbs.) tin, punching holes 
in it with a bayonet, and lighting a fire in it 
a la street navvies at home. When it was 
fairly going we let it down on the ground 
between our saddles, and, rolling ourselves up 
in our blankets as close to our furnace as we 
dared, fell asleep, basking in its genial glow. 

The next day we marched off at daybreak 
down the line after the ** gentleman in the 
tinted glasses," passing on the way a station 
(Roodeval) and train that he had shelled and 
smashed ''to atoms," as the diarist hath it. 

It was indeed a sorry spectacle. The Derby 
Militia had been there, we heard. Well, we 
were glad we weren't the Derby Militia, that's 
all. The station buildings were knocked down 
in all directions, the line torn up, and the whole 
veldt for literally acres was strewn, ankle deep, 
with burnt clothing, destroyed ammunition, and, 
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worst of all, charred remains of letters and 
parcels that might have been gladdening the 
hearts of poor Tommy further up the line. 
About a ton or more lay about the place wasted 
and destroyed out of pure cussedness by brother 
Boer. 

However, we didn't fare so badly. Several 
men in rummaging about managed to get hold 
of lumps of tobacco only a little burnt round 
the edges, and many more got illustrated papers, 
etc. I secured a Sketch, and a very respect- 
able thick serge khaki jacket, only a little 
burnt in places, which I promptly donned over 
my ordinary one and wore all through the rest 
of the cold weather. 

13th June we spent in camp, and being 
orderly regiment {i.e.y having to find all pickets, 
outposts, etc.), we "could not get a minute's 
rest" — Diary. 

That night, while walking about the camp 
looking for the water barrel, I suddenly found 
myself by the general's waggon. Outside, 
standing bv a blazing fire, was the tall figure of 
Lord Locn, the general's chief of staff. The 
voice of the general sounded from within the 
covered waggon. Thinks I, " They are discuss- 
ing their plans for future operations no doubt I 
can't help hearing it, as I must pass the waggon, 
so I hope it will be something starding." But, 
alas, for the news-thirsty one ! What were the 
weighty words that issued from the waggon in 
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his lordship's gentle tones? . . . "Let's 
see/' said the voice, '*how many eggs did you 
sav we had to-night ? " " Seventeen," replied the 
tall figure silhouetted against the fire. " Good ! " 
said the voice in the waggon. And the news- 
seeker passed on marvelling. The old, old topic ! 

The next day we hoped for a peaceful day in 
camp with nodiing to do, but this hope was 
not realised, as big-gun fire was heand at a 
station up the line, and it was found that the 
Boers were shelling it. So we had to saddle 
up and go after them, and, getting into touch 
with them at dusk, a skirmish took place, after 
which we rode back to the camp. 

"June 15th, reveille at 6.30. — Very cold till 
about 9. Messed about and shifted camp at 
2 o'clock to better place and better waters. 
Probably stop here a day or two." — Diary. 

We (about 20 of us) had 4.45 " revally " and 
started out on outpost duty. We wandered 
about all day patrolling the district, stopping a 
short time at various kopjes and peering about 
to see if we could see anything of our friend the 
enemy. On one kopje we found the erection 
behind which de Wet had perched one of his 
guns in the action four days before, and, deeming 
it worthy of a snap-shot, I took one. 

Under the lee of another kopje from which 
the Boers had fought there was a farmhouse 
unoccupied, which we set fire to. I thought it 
would be rather fun to light my pipe at the 
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burning edifice, and, like an idiot, tried at first to 
approach it from the lee side and nearly got 
frizzled up for my pains. However, I accom- 
plished my heroic deed by going round behind 
and rushing in and grabbing a burning straw 
from the doorway. 

At mid-day we halted at a farmhouse which 
belonged to de Wet and his brother, and after 
picketing our horses outside, we went on collect- 
ing chair legs, window frames, etc., and we soon 
had a fire crackling merrily in the kitchen 
grate, on which we proceeded to cook our 
various delicacies. Mine, on this occasion, was 
something quite recherchi. I had used up all 
my cocoa, Quaker's oats, etc., and was ruefully 
watching the evident satisfaction with whicn 
the other men were stirring the contents of their 
" billies," when I suddenly remembered a tin of 
beef lozenges which I had carried for weeks 
in my wallets, unused. Thinks I, **that will 
make first-rate soup," so I went to my saddle 
and fished him out from between a piece of soap 
and a pair of socks, and, prizing out the 
congealed contents with a knife, I speedily had 
the felicity of watching them slowly melt in the 
boiling water. An alarm of " Boers ! " caused 
us all to leave our dinners somewhat hurriedly 
and rush out to the nearest piece of rising 
ground, but it proved to be a false one. 

We left soon after, and made towards camp. 
It was one of the coldest days we had had ; no 
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sun, a biting cold wind, and therefore three 
men (of whom I was one) and a corporal did 
not rejoice when they were told off on the way 
back to remain on the open veldt as cossack 
post till dusk. 

A "cossack post" means a small party of 
men dismounted and holding their horses, with 
one of their number placed at a suitable distance 
away as sentry. Often this was far from 
unpleasant, as, when not on guard, one could 
tie up one's horse and sleep, eat, or read 
comfortably. But on this occasion it was not 
so, as, there being no bushes of any sort within 
miles, we could not tie up our horses, but had to 
hold them and had not the smallest shelter from 
the wind. However, by lying down in our 
greatcoats and wrapping the reins round our 
wrists, we managed to pass the time away till 
evening, when we returned to camp. 

Item from diary — "June i6th. — Rumour has 
it that the I. Y. mobilise shortly. Rot ! " 

Poor old R. ! What would you have thought 
if you had known that you had exactly another 
year to go through when you wrote that ? 

Diary continued — ** June 1 7th. — Reveille 
5.30. Wet night and wet day. Few fatigues, 
and got new boots served out. Short grub. 
Bid farewell to * Baby * and take him to kraal, 
with other rejected horses." 

On 1 8th June we shifted camp at mid-day, 
and on 19th June, after a cold night, we had 
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early ** revally," but did not move off until mid- 
day, when the whole column, bag and baggage, 
trekked northwards, destination unknown, with 
twelve days' supply. We camped that night in 
a thunderstorm, which continued nearly all 
night (much to our disgust), and moved off in 
the morning, but returned (also much to our 
disgust) and camped in the same place. 

Another important item in diary — "June 
2 1 St. — On outpost in afternoon; had my two 
biscuits stolen during night — D n ! " 

The following day the 38th saddled up early 
and started out by themselves to meet an empty 
convoy coming from Heilbron and escort it to 
Heilbron Ford. This we did, finding it very 
much as we had left it twelve days before. In 
the evening, or rather afternoon, I took a snap- 
shot of a couple of our officers shaving, much 
to Mac s amusement. 

** June 22nd. — We have been taking convoys 
up and down the line ; de Wet is the man that 
is worrying us. I believe it is pretty well over 
in the Transvaal ; and if it wasn't for this idiot, 
who must know the game is up, we should be 
on our way home by this time. As it is, there 
are vague rumours about us starting on the 9th 
of July from Cape Town, but I am afraid it is 
too good to be true. 

"I had to sell my revolver to buy grub 
shortly after leaving Boshof, but now I feel 
very well on the rations — four hard biscuits a 
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day, stew mid-day, coffee morning, tea evening. 
In fact, a chap asked me the other day if I had 
the toothache, my face was so fat (on the last 
day's march into Heilbron). 

" We must either go home or else get fresh 
horses and clothes. We are all in rags and 
tatters, elbows out ; and as for our nether gar- 
ments, mine are right out at the knee, in spite 
of three sewings up on my part, and two huge 
rents behind mark the place where they were. 
We have had new boots served out, and about 
time too. Most of our horses are absolute 
wrecks ; it is hard work to kick mine along. 

" Left S. sick in hospital at Heilbron Road ; 
he is going to be sent up to Johannesburg." 

I went up to the corrugated iron building 
used as a hospital to see him. He had a touch 
of fever, but was able to sit up and talk all 
right 

Next morning the 38th took it easy, having 
"revally" at 6.30; but ** reveille at 6 for me," 
says the diarist, "as I have to fetch water for 
morning coffee : met a lot of half-dead hospital 
patients getting some too. Nobody to help 
them. 

" Stopped in camp till just as sun was going 
down, when had orders to take convoy back to 
Methuen. Got to old camp at dark, starved 
and frozen." 

The next day (Sunday) we started off again 
for Heilbron (we were beginning to get tired 
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of the wordj early in the morning, and after 
marching all day in a perfectly arid, flat, and 
waterless country, we camped in the dark. 
Our tempers were not very good on our 
arrival, as camping in the dark is always a 
joyless proceeding. No one knows where to 
go or where the waggon is. You cannot see 
to put the lines down properly, and have to go 
and fish about the camp for the water barrel 
for the squadron coffee and probably get lost in 
the process. Therefore, I say, our tempers 
were not of the best, and were certainly not 
improved by the fact that the cooks, mistaking 
salt for sugar in the darkness, salted our 
evening potation most beautifully for us. 

** Ugh, it's salted ! " yelled an indignant sipper, 
flinging the contents of his mess tin on the 
ground, his example being speedily followed by 
the rest of the squadron. Salt is all very well 
in its way, but — in coffee ! well, try it yourself, 
gentle reader, and see. There was an angry 
rush to the cooks' stronghold (the waggon) to 
demand satisfaction, or sugared coffee. The 
cooks had discovered their mistake in time to 
sugar their own and the sergeants' coffee, but 
never a bit could be got out of them, and we 
had to find what comfort we could in nibbling 
hard biscuit. However, the much-maligned 
cooks made it up to us by giving us an extra 
brew of tea in the middle of the following day, 
when we continued our march towards Heilbron. 
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It was at this mid-day halt that I saw a 
digger publicly flogged, and it was not a 
pleasant sight He had been thieving, and he 
was tied up by wrists and ankles to the wheel 
of a waggon and whipped by another nigger 
with a cat-o'-nine-tails. What the prescribed 
number of blows was I don't know, but he bore 
them without uttering a sound. 

The next day we marched into Heilbron, 
arriving there at noon, after shelling some 
Boers in kraals on the way. 

On the morrow off again with a 4.30 start, 
this time back to the same place we were at 
two days before where I saw the nigger flogged. 

All the next day we were marching on the 
banks of a long, steep, running spruit. The 
stream itself was shallow, but the bed was very 
deep, and flanked by precipitous banks. The 
38tn were flanking far out on the right and got 
very much scattered. Some of us crossed and 
some didn't, and I and a few others spent the 
whole afternoon scampering along the bank of 
this river trying to 'find a drift We camped on 
the side of a rise in the ground, so that we over- 
looked a considerable area of country. 

The day after we sallied forth. Yeomanry and 
guns (we had not had any infantry with us for 
weeks), leaving the convoy in camp with a few 
men to guard it, on a reconnaissance in force. 
This meant, as far as I can see, that Mr. 
Methuen said to Mr. Boer, " Here I am, come 
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out to fight you. If you come, we'll have a 
fight, and if you don't, it's all the same. I 
shall go back to camp in the evening anyhow." 
Being near our old friend Spitz Kop again, 
we naturally made towards him. The events 
of that day have always been a puzzle to me. 
I never understood what happened, where the 
Boers were supposed to be, or what we thought 
we were doing. All I know is we galloped 
about a good deal, and my horse, an Argentine 
of the first water (and you cannot say much 
worse), distinguished himself by coming a lovely 
"purler," for the tenth time at least, without 
hurting me at all (why was no one ever hurt 
by the scores of falls we had ?), but making a 
beautiful dent in the back of my silver watch, 
which refused to go for ever after. Also I 
know we cut a lot of wire, and clambered up 
the Kop, and clambered down again, and the 
Boers sniped, and we sniped, and the last 
thing that happened was that we suddenly 
seemed to be transported to the edge of a 
hugely steep, almost precipitous descent, over- 
looking a vast tract of wooded country. Here 
our guns poked their noses over the edge and 
banged away to their hearts' content, sending 
shells roaring down among the trees, and 
especially into the " back garden " of a farm 
nestling temptingly amongst thick bush under 
the above-mentioned noses. As the afternoon 
drew on the guns drew off, and the 38th were 
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left to stop behind for a bit, and then come on 
as rearguard. On the way back we sighted a 
nice barbed-wire fence, with wooden posts, and 
those who had hatchets quickly clattered off to 
secure the coveted fuel. The custom was for 
each man to go for a particular post, and a race 
between two men would often ensue, the 
winner jumping off and commencing operations 
at once, and the loser galloping on to the next 
post I secured two posts this time, and 
having successfully manoeuvred them on to the 
front of my saddle and got into it myself (no 
easy task with a rifle and a horse that will 
move on directlv your foot touches the stirrup), 
made off after tne rest. I think every member 
of No. 3 had at least one post to show, so we 
had a fine blaze that night. One of our men 
was missing, we found when we reached camp, 
from No. 2 troop. He turned up some weeks 
later, having got lost on the veldt, and 
wandered about for some days, living at farms 
till he reached Heilbron. A few men had been 
killed or wounded, mostly from the Shropshire 
Yeomanry, I fancy. The poor fellows who 
were killed were buried with military honours 
the following day. 

"June 30. — My hair is right down over my 
ears now, and I mean to keep it so, as it is 
warm at night E.'s was like that, but he had 
it close cropped, and now when there is a wind 
at night he says his head aches with the cold. 
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. . . But the days are getting a bit warmer, 
and by hook or crook we always manage to 
raise a fire behind the saddles now. We com- 
mandeer the wood from anywhere we can, but 
generally by pulling down barbed-wire fences. 
They have miles of barbed-wire fencing, 
stretched from post to post, and we cut the 
wire and pull up or chop down the posts, which 
make splendid firewood. So now the I.Y. 
generally manages to come into camp with a 
huge log across the front of his saddle, some- 
times two. The other day we went out on a 
* reconnaissance in force,* all the I.Y. and some 
guns, and found the enemy about 12 miles out, 
who fired on our advance guard, and then, as 
per usual, bolted. Coming back I spotted a 
fence in the distance, while we were still 6 miles 
from camp. Asked leave to go, and galloped 
off with one of our mess, and each bagged two 
posts. But it was a ghastly job lugging them 
back, and my old nag dead tired. We generally 
raise something to cook on the fire, too. For 
instance, last night, while reading your letter 
round our private fire, I fried and devoured a 
whole sheep s heart and liver which I had com- 
mandeered, and also a huge lump of fat, which 
I melted down into dripping and poured into 
two empty cocoa tins. Now that will stand me 
in good stead for many a day, spread on 
biscuits. Besides extras which we get hold of 
in this way, all we get per diem is — Coffee in 
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the morning while saddling up, four biscuits and 
nominally i lb. of either stewed beef or bully 
about mid-day, and a drink of tea at night. 
Certainly we have jam once, and sometimes 
twice a week, but what is jam to fill a man ? 
and yet we thrive and grow fat on it, together 
with hard work all day. . . . We haven't 
seen bread for eight or nine weeks. I read an 
article in the May Pearsons which caused me 
much amusement It tells you that we out 
here have per day — 

I lb. of meat (Not nearly; sometimes none, or 

uneatable.) 
i^ lbs. bread. (Never.) 
lib. biscuits. (Our usual ration, four, weighs a little 

over \ lb.) 
\ oz. tea. (Right.) 

3 oz. sugar. (Doubtful.) 

4 oz. jam. (We may get a fourth share of a i-lb. pot 

twice a week if lucky.) 
^ oz. of salt. (Right ; we had it in our coffee one 

night in mistake for sugar.) 
^ oz. pepper. 
I lb. compressed vegetables. (Lucky to get it once a 

week.) 
, Lime juice and sugar when no vegetables. (Never had 

any at all.) 
^ gill of rum. (Only after fights and wet days.) 

So you see when the B.P. fondly imagines its 
soldiers having all that every day it is labouring 
under a delusion. But I didn't expect much 
better, and home fare will seem all the nicer.** 

The general took it into his head to have a 
look at our horses, I suppose, for he had a 
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grand equine parade, and each and every one 
of us led his horse before the general and staff 
for inspection. The only other important 
events of that day were that E. had a shave 
(an almost unheard-of event) and I had my 
hair cut I had been requested to 
several times, but had refused on the ground 
that it kept my head warm, which it 
undoubtedly did, as it was right down over my 
ears. 

On I St July we were off on the march again, 
arriving at Waai Hoek (or Paarde Kraal) and 
capturing two Boers on the way. We were 
destined to make a longer stay here than we 
had yet made anywhere, or would make till 
we arrived at Mafeking the following September. 
The day after we arrived we spent peacefully 
doing nothing, and drying our clothes and 
blankets, which had been wet through for two 
days and unable to be dried. At night, when 
the usual " Orders by officer commanding " 
were read out, we were told to be ready to 
parade at i a.m., so we knew that something in 
the nature of a night march was going to take 
place. We slept (those of us who were not on 
guard) till half an hour before time, and then 
saddled up at midnight (freezing hard, ye 
gentlemen of England who dwell at home at 
ease !) but without lighting up fires again, so as 
not to warn the Boers that anything unusual 
was up. The men were well used to sudden 
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starts at all hours now, and there was no 
confusion and no noise as they silently fell into 
rank and marched off in fours. No pipes or 
smoking of any kind permitted for the same 
reason. Talking went on in whispers, and it 
got about that we were to surround a farm- 
house with 40 Boers. We rode on and on, 
and still on, but nothing happened. At last we 
saw lights and a building about half a mile 
away to our left Was this the house ? We 
halted and rolled coats, an invariable sign of 
business ahead; mounted, rode on, halted 
again, and still nothing happened. This kind 
of thing went on for about another hour, and 
we seemed by the end of that time to have 
come in a circle ; talk got louder, and we soon 
heard that the guide had lost his way, and that 
we were going back to camp. Was that the 
farm ? and were the Boers there after all, I 
wondered ? I wonder still. 

By the time we arrived home again, hardly 
feeling, like the Village Blacksmith, that we had 
" something accomplished, something done," 
day was breaking, and we made up our fires 
and sipped our coffee, and lay down to sleep in 
the waxing light. After this we remained a 
week in camp without doing much except the 
ordinary camp duties, such as fatigues, grazing 
guard, camp and line guard, etc. We were 
uicky in getting all our mails up to date here ; 
and for the time, what with the advent of warm 
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clothing, chocolate, tobacco, letters and papers, 
we felt like the proverbial pigs in clover. The 
weather still left much to be desired, and during 
the day time the veldt was covered with blankets 
drying in the sun ; but though wet, it was 
getting perceptibly warmer, and we seemed to 
be slowly but surely leaving the time of frozen 
morning fingers behind us. We had time to 
write letters too. 

"July 6. — . . . Having a days rest 
in the camp the other day I was able to 
change my socks. The otner pair you sent 
will do splendidly for gloves. . . . The 
little red woollen vest is very useful, though 
it took me about a quarter of an hour to decide 
where and how to wear it ! . . . The other 
fellows offered various suggestions, but as it 
turned out, we got it right, with the frilled end 
round my neck and buttoned in front I wear 
it every night, sandwiched in between two blue 
jerseys, and shirt underneath, and warm tunic 
on top, then greatcoat, then blanket, with feet 
in one corn sack and lying on another, the 
whole covered by mackintosh sheet well tucked 
in, as warm as toast, and my head shoved right 
up in between the flaps of my saddle. . . . 

**We shall be on our way home any time 
now as soon as de Wet is collared. 

"July 9, at same place. . . . We have 
been having a glorious time of it the last four or 
five days. They say de Wet has retreated 
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east towards Bethlehem, that he is surrounded, 
and that either he has chucked it, or may be 
expected to do so any day. We are a very 
small force here ; I don't know even that 
Methuen is with us : I haven't seen him for 
some days now. They took the names of those 
wishing to enlist in the Free State Police this 
morning, and out of our squadron, already 
diminished from 120 to about 56, 22 men 
sent in their names, and may go off any day to 
the Pretoria district and join their new corps. 

" The one subject of discussion here, as you 
may guess, is * When do we start for home ? ' 
Officers and men vie with each other in 
spreading reports and conjectures ; but the 

feneral opinion seems to be that we shall be 
ept fooling about here, with convoy, etc., for 
another three weeks; then train down, and 
start about the 4th of August, and first see the 
cliffs of old England about the end of August 
or the beginning of September; but no one 
knows anything, really. Still, we had jam 
yesterday and again to-day, which we have 
never had before, two days following ; and also 
cheese to-day for the first time since leaving 
England, and five instead of four biscuits, so it 
looks as if they wanted to use up the stores. 
To-day is Monday, and we had church parade 
yesterday. I really believe we have passed the 
coldest part of the winter ; the days are cer 
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tainly hotter, and at night the frost is not so 
severe. It does seem funny waking up in the 
morning to find the long grass absolutely white 
with hoar-frost, on a level with one's head, and 
one's mackintosh sheet frozen as stiff as card- 
board. . . . The other day I went as 
usual down to water, riding one horse bareback 
and leading two others, and on the way we had 
to cross a deep ditch, or nullah. I spurred my 
animal across, but nothing would induce the 
two led ones to budge. Mine went on, and I 
pulled and wrenched at the rope but I could 
not pull him back, stretched out as I was, and 
at last had to let go my grip of his back and 
slide gracefully over his tail, keeping hold of 
the head-rope, but letting him go; then I 
administered a couple of sound hoofs in the 
ribs, and the brutes had to go, and my own 
waited for me on the other side. These horses 
make one angry sometimes, they are so utterly 
brainless and obstinate. . . . 

" It must be lovely in England now, with cool 
twilights. Just fancy, here you can tell to the 
second when the sun sets, even with your back 
turned, by the sudden chill in the air. Directly 
we feel that (when in camp we are just about 
having tea) we get up and begin lighting a 
fire. 

**Send tobacco in old cocoa tins. . . . 
That chocolate was good ! " . . . 
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Three things happened to break the mono- 
tony of camp life. The first was the arrival of 
a consignment of new clothes, which we badly 
wanted ; the second was a veldt fire, the biggest 
I had ever seen. One afternoon we were 
lying down, slumbering or reading, by our 
saddles, when the cry *'Turn out with sacks" 
was raised, which meant that every man 
grabbed the nearest weapon in the way of a 
sack, rug, or overcoat, and rushed off to do 
battle with the flames. The fire was about 400 
paces from the camp, and soon every one was 
running to the scene of action, brandishing their 
sacks. These fires travel with great rapidity, 
depending on the strength of the wind and the 
growth and dryness of the grass. Here it was 
long and dry, and the wind was strong, so that 
it was all we could do to keep the flames under. 
The fire runs along in a long, wavy line, and 
the smoke and heat when one gets near it are 
prodigious. The mode of action is as follows : — 
You hold your sack by one corner and rush in 
on the flames, and, holding your left arm in 
front of your face, proceed to beat out as much 
of the fire near you as possible. It is a remark- 
able sight to see two or three hundred men 
outlined against the fire all whirling their sacks. 
On this occasion it was lucky the wind was 
blowing across the camp, as the fire proved too 
much for us; and although we managed to 
extinguish the part slowly creeping towards the 
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camp, we could not stem the fiery rush driven 
by the wind behind it, and had to leave it to 
follow its course unchecked across the veldt 
The results of such a fire are dreary in the 
extreme. Every blade of grass and plant is 
reduced to black ashes, and the whole aspect of 
the country is changed from green or yellow to 
black. In marching over burnt grass, too, as 
one often had to for miles at a time, one would 
get covered with a grimy black dust, and in a 
short time the whole squadron would look like 
a corps of sweeps. Such conflagrations may 
be started by accident, as when a man, having 
lit his pipe, throws away his match, and the 
grass immediately flares up and gets beyond 
control ; or by design, as on the part of the 
Boers, who constantly fired the veldt with the 
double object of hiding their own traces and so 
getting off under cover of the smoke, and 
rendering our khaki more conspicuous against 
the black ground. 

Event number three was the escorting of a 
convoy half-way to Lindley. We had a 
peaceful ride, with no sniping. R. and I 
were on cossack post at mid-day, and after 
we were relieved, and another column had 
taken on the convoy, we started homewards, 
No. 3 acting as rearguard. On the way back 
" Fighting Mac. " indulged in a little springbok 
shooting with his revolver. We rode the 
animal down into a spruit, and he blazed away 
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from the bank till he rolled it over. On the 
way back we heard a shot on our right flank 
and a bullet sang over our heads, but it turned 
out to be one of our own men, also having a 
shot at a bok. We got back to Waai Hoek 
in the evening. 
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Chapter XII 

The next day we heard that Methuen had 
orders from Roberts to march at once to 
Kroonstad and await further orders, and we 
started off quite unexpectedly at 5 in the 
evening. The guide lost his way, and we 
wandered about in the dark and mist for four 
hours, and finally camped on a small and very 
stony hill at about 10 o'clock at night. Next 
day we marched the 18 miles straight into 
Kroonstad, every one very elated, and making 
sure of orders for Cape Town in a day or two. 
We marched through the town and into the 
dusty station yard, and there off-saddled and 
fed horses. We had only just done so when 
Mac. came along and said, " We are off for the 
Transvaal to-night ! " and so we were — at least, 
those of us whose horses were fit. Those 
whose horses were not fit (of whom I was one) 
were to stay the night, get rid of their worn-out 
steeds, and follow the rest the next day. We 
accordingly paraded at once and set out for the 
remount depdt, a good 3 miles away. It was 
a lovely moonlight night, and we lugged our 
poor, broken-down, dd Rosinantes by their 
head-ropes along the white, dusty road. The 
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remount depdt was a large space divided into 
smaller squares by high fences, and inside 
these were herded together a large number of 
sick and otherwise groggy horses. We took 
the head-stalls off our own animals and turned 
them loose among the others, and then walked 
back to the town and had a look round, food 
being our immediate objective. We tried store 
after store, but they were all cleared out. On 
entering one we saw some loose brown sugar 
lying about on the counter, and immediately a 
rush was made for it, scooping it up in our 
hands and crunching it with the greatest relish. 
The craving one had for sweets of any kind 
was extraordinary. Then I went to a barber s 
and had a hair-cut and shave and a good wash. 
When we got back, the rest of the squadron were 
already entrained, lying under the^ waggons in 
open trucks, very much crowded together, with 
the horses packed into horse-trucks in another 
part of the train, so we had the station yard to 
ourselves. Next morning we had a look round. 
Our waggon had not yet gone, so the few of us 
who were there did well in the way of rations ; 
but I think the day that followed was one of 
the most uncomfortable that I ever experienced. 
The soil of the yard was a light sandy dust, 
and a strong wind got up at daybreak, which 
lasted all day. The result was that we lived in 
a perpetual sand-storm. Whichever way we 
looked, dust was blown into eyes, mouth, 
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and ears, and every nook and crevice in our 
clothes was choked up with it All our food 
got a layer of dust over it ; we stood and 
watched our steak, frying on the fire, collect 
a beautiful khaki coat I covered myself up 
in my blanket, shoved my head under my 
saddle, and read Pearson's the whole day, only 
leaving my lair and facing the dust to get my 
rations and do what fatigues were necessary. 

The following night the remaining waggons 
were hoisted into the trucks, and we transferred 
our saddles, kit, and ourselves to the floor of 
the trucks, underneath the waggons. Our 
waggon was wedged so tightly into the truck 
that there was no fear of it rolling backwards 
and forwards at all with the motion of the 
train. This was lucky for me, for, as it 
happened, i^e were so cramped up that the 
only way I could lie at full lengtn at night 
was with my head underneath one of the 
wheels. The next two days we passed very 
comfortably on the journey. We had fine 
weather, plenty of rations, nothing to do, and 
no horses to look after, and should not have 
minded a week of it. The train proceeded 
very slowly, and sometimes stopped altogether 
going up hills, and we used to take advantage 
of these short halts by jumping out with our 
billies and water bottles to get water, and if 
there was wood handy, as posts by the side of 
the rails, out would come the hatchets, and 
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there would be fires going and tea and coffee 
made in a twinkling. We passed all our old 
friends on the first day — Honing Spruit, 
Rhenoster and Roodeval, Heilbron Road — 
the line having been repaired and temporary 
bridges erected in place of those destroyed, in 
a marvellously short space of time. We knew 
by this time that our destination was to be 
Krugersdorp, not far from Johannesburg, in 
the Transvaal. 

" Had a jolly time. Two good nights, plenty 
of grub, and things to see by the wayside. 
Small bodies of infantry guarding bridges, 
eager for news and 'baccy and matches. I gave 
one lot my Pearsons, which I had read, and you 
can think of that, well-thumbed, going from 
man to man in the little camp. I got out on 
the line when the train stopped, made a fire 
with chips, and boiled tea. We passed through 
Johannesburg the second night ; a huge station, 
ablaze with electric light. We arrived at 
Krugersdorp early the next morning." 

We collected our baggage, paraded on the 
platform, and then marched up to rejoin our 
regiment, which was encamped on a hill about 
hcdf a mile from the town. Here we heard that 
we had been sent up north after a commando 
of 900 braves under one Du Plas, which was 
lurking in the vicinity. In the afternoon R., 
myself, and others were marched off down to 
the town on fatigue, and spent an hour or two 
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in the market-place unloading waggons of com 
and biscuits, and piling the sacks and tins up 
on huge stacks. A word as to these latter. 
Whenever a town was made a base for opera- 
tions for a long or short time, stores were 
always unloaded from the waggons of the 
convoy and placed in some convenient open 
space, under the charge of the A.S.C. These 
gentry used to get the boxes of biscuit, jam, 
tinned meat, etc., so arranged that they formed 
a comfortable, roomy dwelling-place, sometimes, 
if these stores were in large enough quantity, 
with two or three little rooms. They would 
make a roof with tarpaulin or other sheeting. 

I had a talk with a nigger ; he was a native of 
the town, and seemed a rather superior person. 
In talking about Kruger, he rolled out the 
ex- President's full name with the greatest 
gusto : " Stephanus — Johannes — P a u 1 u s — 
Kruger!" with an expressive pause between 
each word, and a roar of laughter at the end. 
After we had finished, we roamed about the 
town to see what could be bought in the way 
of food and other necessaries. 

" There is not much to be bought here. I 
got some corn-flour, which I shall have to learn 
how to cook, and so add another item to my 
list of dishes. Also treacle, jam, tea, saccharine, 
sweets, and lemonade. I invested in a slouch 
hat, too ; we are all getting into them now, 
they are much more comfortable than helmets. 
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. . . It is far warmer up here ; comparatively 
warm at night, and hot in the day." 

While we were here a great batch of horses 
was driven up to some kraals near the camp, 
and those who had none turned out to get 
them. Officers had first pick, then sergeant- 
major, then sergeants and corporals and 
privates took what was left. I was unlucky, 
and got hold of another Argentine. He was 
big, bony, and strong, and I hoped he would 
turn out a good useful beast, but he proved to 
have no "heart" in him, like the rest of his 
kind. 

On 14th July reveille at 4. 30, and we started off 
on our march to the mountainous country of 
the Magaliesberg, due north of Krugersdorp, 
and about half-way between that place and 
Rustenberg. We trekked till mid-day, and 
had just got settled for the two hours* halt 
when a veldt fire started in the camp, and as 
a strongish wind was blowing, we had to pack 
up and run for it across a small stream. It 
was a very exciting time for the transport. We 
could saddle up and be off in about five minutes, 
but the niggers had to run for their mules 
which were out grazing, bring them in and yoke 
them to the waggons before they could drive 
off. One lot stuck on the wrong side of the 
stream. The niggers yelled and cracked their 
whips, and men put their shoulders to the 
wheel, but all to no purpose. The waggon 
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would not budge. The flames were advancing 
rapidly and had already reached the hind wheel, 
so the boys unharnessed the mules and drove 
them across the stream, and left the waggon 
amongst the flames. However, not much 
damage was done, the wheels being a good 
deal charred, but not deeply enough to hurt the 
waggon. In the hurry of saddling up I had 
left my **billie" behind in the grass. It was a 
Lyle's golden syrup tin which I had bought full 
for 2s. 6d. at Kroonstad (home price, yd. ?) and 
had kept ever since to carry water, tea, coffee, 
etc., in. It had a nice lid, which would fit firmly 
in and remain in, so that I used to carry it full 
all day, and use the tin as a saucepan on 
arriving in camp. I was therefore not going to 
leave it to its fate, and when the fire had passed 
over the camp I went back and soon found it, 
not much the worse for its grilling. 

During the afternoon we got to very mountain- 
ous country, which was an extraordinary change 
to us after the flat and barren Free State, or 
Orange River Colony as it now was. We 
wound along a narrow road at the bottom of a 
valley with high hills on either side, and came in 
touch with the enemy at about 4 in the after- 
noon. There could not have been many of 
them, however, as, with the hills to help them, 
they might have made a good stand against us, 
which they did not. We had a lot of puff-and- 
blow dismounted work, running up and down 
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high kopjes, and I am sure by the time we got 
to the top of some of them most of us could not 
have hit a haystack at 100 yards. However, 
we blazed away merrily, and the artillery treated 
them to plenty of 15-lb. and pom-pom shells. 
We remained on a kopje till dark, and then 
came on after the convoy. 

'•Got to camp,*' says the diarist, **at dark, 
and one of the first waggons to cross the drift 
broke down in mid-stream, so nothing could 
get to us on other side. Slept on empty 
stomach, with no blankets." 

Next day we had more sniping, and did a 
very long, hot march, which quite tired out my 
horse, and I began to see that if much more 
was going to be required of him he would soon 
leave me in the lurch. I now discovered that 
he had a charming trick of starting to move 
round and round in a circle, when I attempted 
to mount him, directly I touched the stirrup 
with my foot As he was a monster in size, too, 
I often had an awful job to mount him. 

We camped late at night on a burnt-out 
place where the bushes were plentiful but the 
wood green, so that R. and I had to blow 
ourselves black in the face before we could 
raise enough fire to boil our cocoa. There 
were some casualties, and one of the Warwick 
scouts, an old grey-bearded colonial, died of 
his wounds that night. The Warwick scouts 
were a body of about 20 men (nearly all of 
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whom had lived for years in the country) under 
the command of a Captain Warwick. Knowing 
the lie of the land as they did, they were very 
useful in the Intelligence and scouting depart- 
ments, and could fight the Dutchman in his 
own way. 

In the morning (21st July) we had ** revally " 
at 3. 1 5, and a correspondingly early start. The 
enemy were known to be in force on the hills 
ahead of us, especially at the pass in the 
Magaliesberg range known as 01iphant*s Nek, 
through which ran the road to Rustenberg. 

The country through which we were advanc- 
ing was all in favour of the defenders, and dead 
against an advancing force. The road wound 
dustily along the centre of a bushy valley, with 
the ground gradually sloping up from it on 
either side to high kopjes running parallel to 
the road, rocky, bushy, and capable of conceal- 
ing thousands. It was the Shropshires* turn 
for advance guard, and it seemed likely that 
they would get a rough time of it. 

The first shot was fired after the sun had 
been up about an hour. The valley was look- 
ing so lovely in the sun and the blue sky over 
it, it seemed impossible to believe that some- 
where in that smiling landscape 900 men were 
lying in wait to shoot down the rooinek. The 
38th were supports, t.e., just behind the advance 
guard, and we heard the gusts of Mauser fire 
in front of us without seeing a soul, as the 
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bushes hid our own men as well as the 
Boers. 

Presently the firing got louder, and shots 
began to be fired from the flanks as well as 
from the front We were on the extreme left, 
and were riding in line close to the left-hand 
kopjes. Soon a few bullets began to sing over 
us. We were halted, dismounted, mounted 
again hurriedly, and told to close in on the 
road in order to get across a drift. A messenger 
was sent back to get orders as to what to do 
after crossing the stream, and meanwhile we 
remained huddled up under the banks for cover. 
More bullets came our way than was pleasant to 
a stationary crowd, and we began to wish for a 
move on, as the Boers must have known of the 
place where we were, even if they could not see 
us, and would be certain to send a shell amongst 
us sooner or later. More and more men crowded 
into us from behind till we were as tight as 
herrings in a barrel. Soon, however, B. came 
up, and we all clattered and splashed up the 
drift on the opposite side, and at once got into 
extended order amongst the bushes on either 
side of the road. The enemy had a pom-pom 
going in the Nek by this time, and we could 
hear strings of the nasty little i-lb. shells hissing 
over our heads, probably aimed at the more 
visible convoy or infantry behind us. We 
made several advances on foot, firing every now 
and then at the top of the kopje on our left 
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front, which seemed to contain a good many 
snipers and protruded further into the valley 
towards the road than the rest of the range. 
On one end of it we could see about a dozen of 
the Yorkshire or Shropshire Yeomanry lying 
down among the rocks and shooting. Their 
horses were standing patiently in the usual 
groups of four, each with its man in charge, 
lower down the kopje. Suddenly we got the 
order to mount. We rushed back to our 
horses, and of course I could not mount. The 
more I hopped after my huge brute, my left foot 
perched up at a dizzy elevation in the stirrup, 
the faster he edged away, keeping his head 
towards me, and wheeling his great awkward 
body away. The ground was rocky and 
uneven, the horse getting more and more 
unmanageable, and H. S. G. more and more 
furious. I thought I never should get on, and 
my troop had disappeared among the bushes 
towards the base of the kopje. If looks and 
words could kill, that animal had been a corpse. 
With a last despairing effort I managed to 
hoist myself up, and, hounding him forward to 
make up for lost time, caught the others up 
just as they were dismounting. 

All this time the artillery, which had been 
coming up from the rear, and was now behind 
and below us, were sending shells down the 
valley and on to the kopjes around. I looked 
round to see where the guns were that were 
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making all the noise and could not see a sifi^ 
of them. They were all hidden among the 
bushes. Here and there infantry could be seen 
crossing open spaces and disappearing again, 
and far in the rear the cloud of dust showed 
that the waggons were still advancing, confident 
of the retreat of the enemy. Half-way up the 
kopje we lay down for a rest, as it was a steep 
one. We lay pretty low, for as yet we had not 
been seen, but as we waited the first ** ping " 
came over our heads, and then another, and yet 
more from the summit of our kopje and from 
some unknown source on our right. M. yelled 
that we were in a cross fire and had better 
make a move. ** No," said B., "they are our 
own men ; those are not Mausers." ** Rot," 
thought one person present at least. "Come 
on," continued B., who had been crouching 
about a yard from me, and as we rose a louder 
crack than usual burst from the bushes on 
our left, high above us, and a bullet whizzed 
between the two of us, grazing B.'s sleeve and 
coming smack on a rock close by. He looked 
rather surprised, and put his hand up to his 
arm, saying, "Why, it touched me!" But I 
think that convinced him that it was not our 
own men. We scrambled further up the hill, 
and just as I was expecting the order to 
fix bayonets, "bang-bang," two 15-pounders 
spoke, one after the other, from the bottom of 
the kopje, and two shells whirled up close to us 
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and lodged with a crash and a cloud of d6bris 
on the top of the hill among our snipers. 

"Good; the guns are on them," and effectually 
too, for it stopped the shooting. Then came 
the order passed up the line, ** Stand to your 
horses," and down we clattered, knocking nails 
out of boots and ruining spurs in the descent. 
On the way we passed a company of infantry 
slowly plodding up the way we had come. 
" Are there many of 'em up there ? " asked one 
weary Tommy, with his helmet, as usual, on 
wrong side before. " No," we told him, they 
had just been shelled out of it, and he went 
stumbling and swearing his way up the hill. 
What our precise move now was meant to be 
I don't know, but on mounting (I got a friend 
to hold his head this time) we cantered along 
the path at the base of the kopje, keeping it on 
our right till we came to a farm, where we 
dismounted and climbed up the kopje again. 
It may have been a flanking move. It was 
much steeper this side, though there were fewer 
rocks in the way and plenty of bushes to swing 
ourselves up by. We reached the top, blowing 
like grampuses, and found ourselves on a broad 
sort of plateau covered with numerous walled 
enclosures which brother Boer had only just 
evacuated. We messed about, as the diarist 
would say, for a short time and saw that no one 
was about, and then clambered down the hill 
to our horses. But all this climbing about had 
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taken time, and by the time we got back along 
the path to the valley again, the guns had 
pushed ahead, and were busily engaged in 
shelling the Nek and the road passing over it 
As we rode up we had a splendid view of the 
artillery practice. It was a most magnificent 
sight the way those guns worked up that pass, 
shelling every yard of the road, and the hills by 
the side of tne road We trotted past the 
sweating gunners and soon had the sharp, ear- 
splitting cracks of the guns behind us, and 
heard me scream and roar of the shells as they 
sped over our heads towards the pass. " Puff- 
puff-puff" — spurts of dust and stones shot up 
all over the red dusty road in the pass, below 
the little white balloons of shrapnel bursting 
high in the air, and ** pom-pom" came the 
enemy's reply, feebly now, and at long intervals. 
Then came the final rush, all the Yeomanry 
advancing at a canter, a cloud of horsemen in 
open order, towards the Nek. 

The artillerymen behind redoubled their 
efforts, and what with the roar of the guns, the 
bursting shells, and the thunder of hoofs, it was 
a moment worth living for and never to be 
forgotten. The enemy's fire ceased, and we 
rode up the steep ascent unopposed, though I 
expected every minute to see the first man to 
gain the crest topple off his horse. We halted 
at the top, and the general came up soon after. 
The smashed remains of a Boer pom-pom had 
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been found, and I saw him standing looking at 
it, and heard him say smilingly — " Well, we've 
done for their pom-pom, anyhow." 

*•. . . Then we off-saddled and rested a 
bit on the other side of the pass, and admired 
the view. After that we sniffed about and 
found a farm, and, what ho! a lovely orange 
grove ! There was a scramble, but there was 
no need for it, as there were heaps. I filled 
my nosebag and helmet, after eating as many as 
I could. You can imagine how good they 
were, after rushing up and down rocky kopjes 
all day in the sun." 

Two little Dutch boys appeared to be the 
sole occupants of the farm, and, far from cutting 
up rough at their oranges being taken, they 
seemed to think the whole thing a great joke, 
pointed out the best ones, and helped to shake 
down the fruit. We asked them where their 
father was. "Oh," they said, smiling, "he has 
been fighting here this afternoon, but he has 
gone down that way now with the rest of the 
commando." Several of our shell-cases were 
lying about the garden outside the house. The 
Tommies now began to arrive on the scene. 
They were very much grieved that we had got 
to the oranges first. " Ah," said one indignant, 
red-faced, super-heated artilleryman, dodging 
about under the trees with a nosebag which he 
was rapidly filling with oranges, grabbing at 
them frantically as they fell, "it's always the 
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way, the Yeomanry always get first 

at every thing," etc., etc., ad lib. 

** Then we went and camped in an orchard 
just below the grove, where there was plenty of 
dry wood for fires, and a stream of water as 
clear as crystal, at the bottom. Yes, the Trans- 
vaal is certainly a better place than that awful 
Orange Colony." 

During the afternoon a small party of mounted 
men, evidendy colonials, arrived from Rusten- 
berg, looking^ very spic and span compared to 
us. With them was a man whom some said 
was the preat B.-P., and others. Colonel Baden- 
Powell, his brother. We heard that evening 
from prisoners that "the Boers wanted to 
meet the Yeomanry, as they intended taking 
their horses for their own use." They had 
300 unmounted men, non-combatants, with the 
commando, and no doubt horses would have 
been very acceptable. 

The casualties for that day had fallen chiefly 
on the Shropshire Yeomanry, who had been 
doing advance guard and had suffered heavily, 
four or five of one troop being knocked out of 
their saddles in the first few minutes. 

The duty of doing the advance guard for a 
column and " locating the enemy " is a charm- 
ingly simple one. AH you have to do is to 
march forward, offering yourself for the enemy 
to pot at, and, if not bowled over, you are able 
to ride back and state positively that there are 
enemies ahead. 
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The next day was Sunday, and we had a 
late "revally" — 6.30 — and spent the day in 
camp, the horses being out to graze as usual. 

July 26. — ^We marched back again through 
the pass, shelling some Boers who had been 
hanging about within range. 

27. — Escorted a convoy some way towards 
Bank station on the Krugersdorp-Potchefstroom 
line, through some pretty wooded country, with 
plenty of Kaffir locations and farms, and got 
eggs, bread, and turkeys. The column was 
divided into two, Methuen going one way and 
scouring the country, and Colonel Benson the 
other. We were under Benson, and in the 
course of a long day's trek in dull, windy 
weather, left our farms and trees behind, and 
came into country that reminded us unpleasantly 
of the Orange Colony, with its bare, treeless 
veldt, and occasional low kopjes. My troop 
was scouting on the left, with orders to get into 
touch with Methuen (having been separated 
from him the previous day). About the middle 
of the afternoon, when we were up on a range 
of low hills, we saw a number of mounted men 
advancing parallel with us about 2 miles off. 
The question was, were they Britons or Boers ? 
We regarded them long and carefully through 
our glasses. They were galloping about among 
some Kaffir kraals, in no sort of order, which 
looked rather suspicious, and, after a bit, one of 
them evidently saw us, as they all halted, and 
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we could see them looking towards us. We 
decided that they must be Methuen's advance 
guard, so, keeping our line and distance very 
carefully to snow them we were British, we 
advanced gingerly towards them. They did 
likewise, but having come about 200 yards, 
they halted. However, Mac. cantered gaily 
forward to hail them, and one of their men did 
likewise, while we kept on at a walk, watching 
events. M. sailed up, and we soon saw him in 
friendly confab with the man who had come to 
meet him, so we knew it was all right, and that 
we had "found Methuen." 

As we returned to camp, the rain, which had 
been threatening all day, began to come down 
in great drops, and the wind got up, so we 
knew we were in for a rough night. And we 
were. The sky got pitch black, and when 
lying down by our saddles, we could not see 
the horses* heads, four paces from us. Down 
came the rain, and the lightning flashed and 
the thunder roared all night without cessation. 
A few men dug trenches round themselves 
(** graves ") and raised a mound in the centre to 
sleep on. But the rain soon filled the trenches 
and beat through the well-worn mackintosh 
sheets. We were all speedily wet through, and 
lay huddled up and shivering under our blankets. 
** Isn't this jolly ? " shouted R. to me from under 
his blanket. ** Ripping, "came from under mine, in 
muffled tones. It was a perfect nightmare, and 
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we were heartily glad when the morning came. 
Some of No. 3, myself among them, were early 
afoot, as we were going out to relieve a night 
picket. They were Highlanders, though how 
they got there I don't know. They must have 
joined us at some previous camp, and they soon 
left us again. They were busy getting into 
their clothes on the top of the rocky kop on 
which they had passed the night when we 
arrived. I was talking to one of them, a cheery 
youth of eighteen or nineteen. He was telling 
me about Magersfontein and Modder River, 
and other big ficfhts he had been in. I asked 
him if he had had any narrow shaves in the 
engagements. " Oh, nothin* much," he 'said ; 
" I ve had one through me helmet, and one 
through me haversack, and one through me 
kilt, but never any close yins ! " ** Don't you 
get fearfully fagged with all that stuff on 
your back?" I inquired later. The infantry 
have to carry greatcoats, mess tins, etc., 
slung on their backs by a cross strap, which 
is perpetually dragging at their shoulders. 
" Och, no," he replied cheerfully, ** ye get so 
used t'it ye couldna do without it." He then 
proceeded to tell me about his home uniform, 
which his mother was keeping nice and clean 
for him, ** so that he could have it to put on 
directly he landed." I hope the brave laddie 
did get home to put it on. 

The column then made for Bank (short for 
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Vlaawbank) station, which was reached after 
about 8 miles' trekking. It seemed quite 
civilised to be near a railway and hear trains 
puffing about again. We saw several train loads 
of Tommies in their black overcoats and khaki- 
coloured helmets going up the line, each train 
preceded by an armoured one, with Maxims and 
other g^ns wherewith to do battle if any Boers 
approached. We were short of biscuits, but had 
plenty of flour, so had 1 2 02. of the latter served 
out in lieu of the former. The question was, 
what to do with it ? Our only materials were 
~ flour and water, and, to the lucky ones, fat 
Having no fat, R. and I decided to mix the flour 
with water into a sort of paste, squash it out 
flat, lay it on the hot embers, and see what 
happened. The result would hardly have been 
passed in a school for cookery, but we made 
short work of it. 

July 29. — '*Revally" 4.30. We started 
down the line towards Potchefstroom, about 
40 miles distant. We were on the left 
of the line, between it and a range of 
kopjes. We had not gone very far 
when we heard the well-known crackling of 
Mausers from the kopjes on our left, about 
half a mile off, and, looking up, saw three or 
four scouts galloping for their lives. Then 
ensued the usual disposition of troops. One lot 
galloped this way, another that, some stood 
still, and some went on. The 38th kept on in 
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a more or less straight line, though edging 
nearer to the hills and further from the line 
all the while. The firing ceased for a short 
time, and we began to think it was to begin 
and end in an affair of scouts, when it 
began again, and we now saw there was to 
be a ** scrap " before we got into Potchefstroom. 
In the course of the next mile or so we got on 
to the hills, and our horses were canterincf 
among rocks and bushes. The firing on our left 
got more and more heavy, and we guessed that 
the 37th, who were doing flanking duty that 
day, were coming in for a hot time. We were 
escort to the guns, and for a short time had 
the honour of escorting also Lord Methuen 
himself. We were on a kopje with two field 
guns, and he was standing close to us on the 
left, watching the operations through his 
telescope. After a little while he took some 
sort of a tablet from his pocket, put it into a 
small folding cup, and dissolved it in some 
water, and drank it off. One of his staff took 
the cup and began handling it to see how it 
shut up. " Don't, don't," said the general, 
" you'll break it" 

There were some signallers with a helio- 
graph close by, and Methuen came up and 
dictated a message to General Douglas, who 
was advancing parallel with us, some miles 
to our right. It was, " Don't push on too fast, 
keep in touch with me," or words to that effect 
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A little later he had occasion to send out a 
squadron of Yeomanry. " Tell them," he said 
to the messenger, " that the general is watching 
them." 

The day, from beginning cold, turned out 
very hot, and we were soon dismounted and 
advancing on foot through the long grass with 
a very hot sun overhead. From that moment 
(mid-day) there was fighting all day till dark. 
We left the guns behind, having enjoyed our 
stay with them. It is very pleasant, though 
perhaps less glorious, to be behind the scenes 
occasionally and see our own gunners at work, 
banging away at Boers in the distance, instead 
of being the target for the enemy's gunners, 
who are, no doubt, equally enthusiastic about 
shooting at us. The Boers had three or four 
guns for a change. A pom-pom and two 15- 
pounders were popping away at intervals from 
our immediate front, though we could see 
nothing of them. After doing a lot of doubling, 
lying down, and firing at hill-tops from whence 
Mausers were still sounding, we mounted and 
rode between more thickly - wooded kopjes 
ahead of us. We found ourselves in a long 
valley under the lee of a high conical hill 
rising up in the middle of the valley, on the 
further side of which were the Boers' main 
body and guns. The pom-pom on our left 
had a good chance at us as we crossed the 
open to get to this kopje, but apparently they 
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did not notice us» so we arrived there peace- 
fully, and, after leaving horses at the bottom, 
climbed up to the top of the kopje to look 
round. We found we had a splendid view — 
too splendid to be pleasant, in fact, for we were 
in full view of the Boer gunners, the hill being 
bare of all vegetation. However, by keeping 
down among the rocks and not moving about, 
we escaped notice, though fully expecting to 
have a 15-lb. shell and a string of pom-poms 
amongst us. 

From our point of vantage we could see the 
Boers dragging their guns about behind the 
further hills, and longed to have a gun handy 
wherewith to pepper them. Our artillery were, 
unfortunately, far in the rear, and could not gei^ 
to us owing to the rough nature of the ground. 
Half a mile away on our right was a low 
stretch of rising ground facing the Boer posi- 
tion. On this was extended a little bunch of 
Yorkshire I.Y. shooting at the ridge in front 
of them. Their horses formed a black mass 
lower down the hill. We had been watching 
them for some time, when suddenly from 
behind a Boer kopje opposite us we saw two 
long, moving bodies slowly emerge, like 
giant beetles, from behind a hill, and creep 
slowly towards the devoted Yorkshiremen. On 
looking through our glasses we could see that 
they were guns with their mule-teams, and 
having noticed that their two 1 5-pounders had 
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been silent during the last few minutes, we 
guessed that they were shifting in order to shell 
the Yorkshiremen. This proved to be the case, 
and presently a hail of shrapnel from the top 
of the kopje burst overhead, but beyond them. 
They streamed down that hill like greased 
lightning and were on the horses' backs and 
away before you could count ten. They did 
not give the Boers a chance to put more than 
two or three shells among them, and though we 
saw one horse and rider come down, yet they 
were up and after the others in a moment. 

The day dragged wearily on, very little 
appearing to have been done ; but I suppose 
all that the general desired was to protect the 
convoy, and get it safely into Potchefstroom. 
Our casualties during the day included P., the 
adjutant, who had been slightly wounded in 
the back by a spent bullet. 

As night fell we were still on the kopje, and 
beginning to feel pretty hungry and thirsty. 
The last issue of rations had been early that 
morning, and we had been on the move ever 
since, having nothing but biscuits to console 
ourselves with. Late in the evening E. and 
I were together under a rock, and feeling 
desperately peckish, when I suddenly remem- 
bered some slabs of chocolate which, together 
with a pipe, tobacco, and pouch, had come for 
me with yesterday s mail. I fervently blessed 
the people at home, and we munched the 
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chocolate, spinning it out as long as possible. 
We were indulging in pleasant anticipation of 
a speedy return to camp, whose lights we could 
see twinkling invitingly a mile away, when up 
came Mac. with a long face, saying we had got 
to stop the night at the kopje. After the 
"grousing" had been got over, we began to 
consider the position. We had not a blanket 
amongst us, and the night was already as cold 
as Christmas. We had not had any food for 
fifteen hours (bar chocolate). There was no 
water; no corn for the horses. So it was 
decided to send a man in to bring a ** Scotch 
cart" (a small two-wheeled springless cart 
drawn by a mule), with some com and rations. 
We sat down in the dark, confidently antici- 
^ting a good supper. Alas, for high hopes! 
The corned beef was bad to a tin, and there 
' was about a thimbleful of lukewarm tea per 
man, and no biscuits. A few ate the putrid 
meat. I tried to, but had to fling it away. 
We got back on top of the kopje, cursing 
the beef, the Army Service Corps, the 
quartermaster-sergeant, the war, the Boers, 
tne kopje, and anything else we could think 
of at tne moment, and prepared to make a 
night of it, arranging that two men should 
be on guard at a time, while the rest slept. 
E. and I slept together under our greatcoats, 
and went on guard in the early morning before 
it was light, feeling, on being awakened, 
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more like corpses than anything else. We 
had been peering into the dark for an hour 
when suddenly we heard a faint footfall on the 
rocks below us, from the enemy's side, and a 
stone dislodged. We waited, staring down to 
where the sound came from. It came again — 
very far down the kopje, but a distinct footfall. 
Step by step, up it came, we lying like mice, 
fingers on triggers, waiting for the first sight 
of a man. It could hardly be an attack, or we 
should have heard others as well, so we did not 
wake up the other men. The day was slowly 
breaking, and still the hesitating footfall came 
slowly up. Just as it seemed as though we 
must see the man, there was a clatter of 
footsteps, a cheery voice sounded from the 
other side of the kopje, and a detachment 
of the 37th arrived to relieve us. We went 
some way down the kopje and looked about, 
but could see nothing. We told our relievers 
we had heard something coming, but I never 
heard whether any one was discovered or not 
Perhaps it was a Dutchman coming up to 
have a look at our camp, thinking the hill 
unoccupied. 

We got back to camp that morning, and 
immediately set about getting our rations, it 
being the first food we had had for thirty 
hours. 

The diarist had been particularly unfortunate. 
In the last entry of the preceding day there is 
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the melancholy fact recorded — " Lost my two 
biscuits out of hole in haversack." 

The next day we moved to Friederickstaad, a 
hamlet about 8 miles distant from Potchefstroom, 
having a little sniping on the way. When we 
got there the guns did a bit of shelling at some 
Boers on the hills round about, and one shot 
was said to have lit among 12 of them on a 
kopje with a heliograph, killing some of them 
and smashing the heliograph. The 38th spent 
most of the day on a kopje on the flank, with 
two guns, awaiting an attack which did not 
come off. At mid-day a halt was called, and 
the horses sent out to graze. Most of the men 
had seized the opportunity to run off and wash 
at a stream near the camp, and I had just got 
out my precious bit of soap (wrapped in a 
towel) when I heard a shout from Saddler R., 
who had been trying to light a fire, and, looking 
lip, saw him and one or two others vainly 
endeavouring to stamp out the beginnings of 
a veldt fire which they had started. But there 
was a wind, and the grass was long and dry, so 
that their efforts were vain, and the fire spread 
to the saddles and kit in an instant. Luckily 
for No. 3, it was blowing away from our line, 
but right towards No. 2 troop, who were just 
in front We rushed and saved as many 
saddles, blankets, etc., as we could, but fully 
half a dozen were destroyed. The unfortunate 
men came back from their ablutions to find their 
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saddles and bridles charred, and tunics, helmets, 
blankets, and all their private belongings, so 
carefully treasured on the march, reduced to 
ashes. 

On the 30th we marched into Potchefstroom, 
passing into the little town over a frail wooden 
bridge across a stream. I heard a sinister 
yarn about this bridge from one of the loyal 
townsfolk. It seemed there had been a small 
garrison there a short time before, and it had 
been the custom to place a sentry on the bridge 
by night. The stream and the bridge itself 
were enclosed and overhung on every side by 
trees, and the place was very dark at night. 
One night the sentry was shot at his post, and 
for a time no guard was placed there. The 
first time another sentry was placed, he also 
was murdered. It was found out that an old 
Boer used to come out of his farm by night * 
and stalk the sentry on the bridge, with the 
deliberate intention of shooting him in cold 
blood. Whether or no the hoary-headed 
ruffian was ever caught, I did not hear. 

We passed up the main ** street " of the town, 
past the Dutch church on the right, and the 
principal inn on the left, at the corner of the 
market square, and camped on the flat plain on 
the further side. We had great difficulty in 
getting wood, and annoyed an old gendeman 
very much by taking the fence round his 
kitchen garden for fuel. 
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Chapter XIII 

The next day, Tuesday, last day of July, we 
had a late ** revally " for a change, and did not 
get up till 6.30. I woke at about 5, by force of 
habit, I suppose, and wished I could follow the 
example of the old sailor who, when he had 
retired from the service, paid a boy sixpence a 
week to come and call him at 6 every morning, 
and say, '* The captain wants you on deck at 
once, Mr. Jones," to which Mr. Jones would 
reply with great gusto, ** Tell the captain to go 

to ! " and turn over and go to sleep again. 

We settled in camp, expecting a day off with 
nothing to do, when at about 9.30 heavy guns 
were heard 5 or 6 miles away, in the direction 
of Smith-Dorrien*s column. Immediately all 
was bustle and hurry, and we saddled up sharp, 
having really learned to do it quickly by this 
time. We found the Boers about 5 miles out, 
very much scattered about the country, and 
soon discovered that they had two guns ; 
whether they were the same lot we had against 
us two days before I don't know. The 38th 
went on, along the right of a long, low ridge, 
and the 37 th advanced parallel to us on uie 
left side. They fired one or two shells at us, 
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or perhaps at the people behind ; anyhow they 
dropped pretty wide of us. Part of the time I 
was a No. 3, holding my own and three other 
horses. I dragged the jaded animals clo'sfe up 
under the lee of the stony ridge, while the 
troop went forward. On looking towards the 
enemy's position, I saw one of their guns at 
the top of a kopje. I first noticed a black dot, 
and on watching it I saw a puff of white smoke 
rise up from it, then over came the shell. I 
hoped we should not have to stop still there 
much longer, as we were on the wrong side of 
the ridge, and the long line of bunches of four 
horses offered a splendid target, especially as 
the gun was within a mile of us. However, 
the oncoming artillery appeared to be more 
tempting^ to the Boer gunners, and several 
shrapnel burst over them as they trotted to the 
front along the level without a vestige of cover ; 
but the gunners never changed direction by so 
much as an inch. The guns kept their distance 
and dressing perfectly, and not a man or horse 
was hit, at least while I was watching them. 
In a few minutes our men came running back 
to their horses, and we all mounted and pushed 
on with the guns. By this time the Boers had 
ceased fire with their guns, and could be seen 
in full retreat upon the plain. One or two of 
them were captured in the bushes close by. 
Among them was a villainous-looking half- 
breed, with a beautiful sporting Mauser. He 

M 
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swore on his honour, and goodness knows what 
besides, that he had not been shooting with it, 
and five minutes afterwards a neat little pile of 
empty cartridge cases was discovered where 
he had been lying. 

Our guns swung into position, and forthwith 
ensued some more pretty artillery practice. 
The Boers knew their business, and offered an 
amazingly difficult target by spreading out all 
over the plain in different directions. Our 
gunners picked out twos and threes, and it was 
wonderful to see how they followed them about 
at that distance, for the range must have been 
2000 yards at the least by this time. You 
would see two black dots scurrying away in the 
distance, and a gun would be slewed round on 
to them. " Bang-whee-oo-oo " went the shell, 
and a moment later the two dots would be 
obscured in a cloud of red dust, perhaps 
struggling out and on again, perhaps down to 
earth. I saw a pom-pom turned on one of the 
Boer guns which was left somewhat behind. 
It could not leave the road as the horsemen 
could, so had to keep more or less in a straight 
line, which, of course, made it a better target. 
The pom-poms showered shells round it, kick- 
ing up clouds of dust, and almost obscuring it 
from view ; but the driver stuck to his post 
most gallantly, and, looking through our glasses, 
we could see his bent back as he sat on the 
limber slashing at his mules; and though left 
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far behind by his comrades, he succeeded in 
getting himself and his gun well out of range 
and the inferno of shell-fire. We found two 
niggers dead on the field ; presumably they 
had been driving the Boer guns. I do not 
know whether any Boers were killed ; anyhow, 
they never left their own dead behind if they 
could possibly help it. On the way back 
Chesham rode a little way with our squadron, 
talking to B., and I heard him say loud enough 
for all to hear, ** Yes, I think we shall be home 
for a little partridge shooting!" so, of course, it 
got all over the camp that we were going home 
in September. 

I St August was my birthday, and I was, 
appropriately enough, on fatigue, and spent the 
first day of my majority hewing wood for the 
squadron fire. R. went down into the town to 
see what could be bought, but found all the 
stores closed. 

The following day six of us were on outpost 
all day. We started at 4.30, a very frosty 
morning, and rode about 2 miles down the 
Klerksdorp road, where we tethered our horses, 
and stamped up and down on the hard road to 
keep warm till the sun rose. Then we lit fires, 
got water from a farm near by, where a Boer 
was ploughing placidly with a team of oxen as 
though there was no such thing as a ** rooinek " 
within a thousand miles of him, and spent a 
very lazy, pleasant day, smoking, slee^itv^^^xA 
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reading magazines and letters. We returned to 
camp at dark, and found that the rest of our 
men had been out all day escorting some guns 
in a ** reconnaissance in force " and had just got 
back. There was again a sharp frost that 
night, the grass being stiff and white with hoar- 
frost in the morning. We had bread served 
out to us for the first time since we had been 
on trek, a quarter of a loaf per man. It was 
hard and black, and I think most of us preferred 
the biscuits, which we had really got quite keen 
on. To-day the camp was agog with the news 
that de Wet was on the hills 8 miles away, with 
3000 men, 2000 of whom were fighting men, 
and that we were to watch his movements and 
give chase when an opportunity presented 
itself. This was one of tne few reports that 
turned out to be a correct one. There was a 
small stream running close by the camp, and 
the next day, being at rest all day, we managed 
to get a lot of washing done. I washed two 
** grey-back" shirts, some socks, and a pair of 
putties. At night we heard read out in orders 
that the 38th were to escort a party of tele- 
graphists 10 miles back along the line towards 
Bank station to repair the wires. 

'• Revally " at 6, and a leisurely start. When 
we had got well out of the town, it struck me 
what a small party we were — 50 mounted men, 
and one waggon and ammunition cart, but no 
gun of any sort. The road was parallel to the 
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line, and our party spread itself out on either 
side, keeping the waggon and ammunition cart 
in the centre. No. 3 was on the left, and three 
men, of whom I was one, were on the extreme 
left advance. No. 2 was on the centre 
advance, and No. i on the right. After going 
about 5 miles we came to a farm, and as I 
was the nearest to it, I rode up to the front 
door and asked if they had any eggs 0^ 
chickens. Some niggers came out, among 
them a cheeky brute dressed in European 
style with a straw hat. He said he had no 
chickens or eggs, and as I could not see any, 
and had no time to stop and look, I was giving 
it up as a bad job, though I knew they were 
almost sure to have them concealed somewhere. 
I asked him if he had anything eatable what- 
ever. They all consulted for a moment, and then 
one went into the house and brought out about 
a stone of loose mealie flour in a sack. I said, 
** How much ? " ** Oh, all right, we give you," 
said he. I was surprised at this, but soon saw 
his reason. As he was handing the flour up 
to my saddle, he began to try and pump me, 
asking, with an oily smile, if the English 
were coming out of Potchefstroom, and whether 
we had any guns with us. ** It was on the tip 
of my tongue to hit him over the head," as the 
Irishman said, with the flour sack, but I be- 
thought me that this would give the game away 
rather, so I merely vouchsafed the informatvycw 
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that this was the advance guard of a large force 
with several guns coming out of the town, and 
rode off. I had a canter before I caught up my 
three companions, and when I did so, found 
that we were separated from the road and our 
main body by a long, high, rocky ridge which 
ran parallel with the road. We had gone about 
8 miles altogether through the bush, when, on 
coming to a slight rise overlooking a level 
stretch of country, I noticed, about 2 miles off, 
a small farm building, about 300 yards from the 
ridge, on our side of it. Nothing very extra- 
ordinary in itself, but what caused me to look 
again was the sight of several mounted men 
galloping about in its immediate neighbourhood, 
some away from it, and some towards it, and 
some circling about it, all kicking up a great 
deal of dust They grew in numbers, and 
from 10 to 20 soon became a hundred or more. 
I had lost my field glasses, and so closed in on 
E., my next neighbour, and pointed them out, 
saying I thought they were Boers, as their 
movements were so erratic. Numbers of them 
now appeared to be making for the ridge. 
'* Rot," said he, ** they are Smith- Dorrien's 
men,** for we knew that general was somewhere 
in the neighbourhood. Not being convinced, 
however, I rode across to the corporal and told 
him. He also had a squint through his glasses 
and admitted that they looked suspicious, but 
thought that they must be Smith- Dorriens 
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men. However, he sent the third man across, 
through a gap in the ridge, to report the presence 

of mounted men ahead to Captain B , who 

was with the main body on the other side, and, of 
course, could see nothing of what was going on 
on our side of it. He merely sent back a 
message telling us **to keep a sharp lookout 
and line the ridge," whatever that meant, and 
so the whole lot went quietly on. The waggon 
was not halted to allow the ground in front to 
be reconnoitred, and all seemed gentleness and 
peace. We proceeded so for another mile, we 
on the left seeing many more men making for 
the ridge, and then, no movement, a deserted 
farmhouse, a plain, and silence. Suddenly, on 
topping another slight rise, we saw a sight 
which made us pull up short and get behind 
whatever cover in the way of bushes there was 
available. At a distance of 400 or 500 yards 
from us, standing quietly at the foot of the 
ridge in small groups, was a line of Boer ponies, 
left there by their masters, who were waitinjf 
for us on its summit. This was the first and 
last time we were behind the Boer firing line 
unbeknownst to brother B. 

The next moment they opened fire on our 
party on the other side. Not wanting to get 
cut off, we put our horse's heads for the nearest 
gap in the ridge and went to look what the rest 
of the 38th were doing. The advance guard, 
waggon, and ammunition cart were falling back 
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down the road, and the whole squadron was 
the next minute making for the ridge- The 
waggon continued its headlong career back 
to Potchefstroom, the bullets kicking up the 
dust all round it. By this time the Boer fire 
had got into full working order, and things 
were pretty hot Some 9ne rode after the 
ammunition cart and compelled the nigger 
in charge to bring it back, much to his 
disgust, no doubt. A score of men were left 
on the ridge at a point where he had ridden 
through, while the rest rode back 200 yards or 
so, and took up their position on the ridge 
there. Retreat may not seem to have been 
very valorous, but we had only 40 odd men in 
the firing line, and were out-numbered three to 
one, and, besides, there was no object in staying 
to let them get round us. They had by this 
time come .up, and were among the bushes we 
three had just left, and were peppering us on 
the ridge, both from there and from the ridge 
itself. We remained on the ridge, firing into 
the bushes along the top for a few minutes, 
and then, when the party who had ridden back 
were fairly ensconced in their position, hastily 
mounted and galloped back along the foot of 
the ridge. The enemy closed up behind pretty 
quick, and as we sped along the bullets dropped 
amongst us, and whizzed past our ears in their 
usual uncomfortable fashion. They were using 
all manner of scratch weapons, to judge by the 
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reports and sounds of the bullets, Mausers, 
Martinis, sporting rifles of all kinds, including 
elephant guns, whose big leaden ball made a 
weird, buzzing sound, though, presumably, they 
did not carry very far. 

When we were in position further down the 
ridge again, the other men came past us, and 
so the game of leap-frog went on, each lot 
** jumping over" in turn, constituting rather a 
pretty rearguard action, differing from other 
rearguard actions only in the fact that there 
was no main body. 

The Boer fire gradually slackened, and at 
last, after arriving at a place on the ridg^e, we 
found there was no one to fire at. So, letting 
off a few parting shots into the bushes for luck, 
we mounted and rode quietly back towards 
Potchefstroom. 

Casualties. 

1. A horse shot (G. s of No. 2 troop). 

2. Load of blankets on the waggon per- 

forated in several places. 

3. A bullet through the cook's saddle, 

very near the cook's leg. 

This was the first skirmish we had had in 
which I knew for certain that I had been the 
first to spot the enemy. During the action 
Sergeant A. had sent his batman (servant) 
galloping back to the town at full tilt to tell the 
general we were surrounded and cut off, and I 
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had seen his rapidly-retreating form vanish 
down the high road. He went lw:k the 8 miles 
to the town as hard as he could, and rode 
straight up to the general's tent. His lordship 
was quite calm, and when T. had told his story, 
he regaled him on bread and cheese. The 
rest of the Xth I.Y. and some guns were 
ordered out at once. There was a great rush 
for horses, and I believe our friends the 37th 
established a record in saddling-up. They 
came post haste along the road, ready to do or 
die, but were much surprised, after having come 
out about 2 miles, to meet the massacred 
heroes walking quietly towards them, none the 
worse for being ** cut up." The gallant 
sergeant (who afterwards got a commission in 
the R.A.) got a good '* telling off'* from B. 
afterwards for taking things into his own hands 
in that manner. 
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Chapter XIV 

Sunday passed uneventfully, and on Monday 
morning at 4.15 we were off after de Wet, 
little knowing the dance he was going to lead 
us. For the next seven days we were to have 
continual fighting, and the longest marches and 
roughest fare we had ever had, or were going 
to have, while I was with Lord Methuens 
column. Every man and horse on both sides 
was to be strained to the utmost, for it was 
Methuen's great dash after the celebrated 
leader, and one of the most determined and 
skilful drives of the war, unhonoured and 
unsung though it has been. Ninety odd miles 
were covered by the mounted men and guns 
in three days. Night and day the Boers fled 
across the veldt, leaving waggons, stores, 
ammunition, and prisoners behind them, and 
night and day the small column (for we were 
numerically inferior, though we had more guns) 
clung desperately to their rear. Methuen's 
task, so we heard afterwards, was to follow 
de Wet as closely as possible, and drive him 
towards the Magaliesburg range. Broadwood 
and Kitchener were supposed to be somewhere 
near, but we never saw them, and throughout 
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our seven days' chase we were the only British 
force with which he had to deal. Unless de 
Wet could get through our old friend Oliphant's 
Nek, he was a gone coon, for Methuen himself 
would make for and secure the Magato Pass, 
close to Oliphant's Nek. This task the general 
achieved most brilliantly, and if he had been 
properly backed up by others in this part of the 
business, de Wet's capers would have come to 
an abrupt termination in August, 1900. A 
certain general was supposed to be holding the 
Nek, but was not there at the precise moment 
when it ought to have been held at all costs, 
the precise moment being somewhere about 
1 2 o'clock on the morning of the last day of our 
chase, when Methuen had succeeded in driving 
the ** gentleman of the tinted glasses" to the 
place where he ought to have been cornered. 
I should like to have seen the expression of 
astonishment and relief on that gentleman's 
face as he gazed through those same glasses at 
the frowning heights of the Magaliesburg, and 
realised that they were unoccupied and that he 
was saved. Years afterwards, the erstwhile 
Methuenite, reading, perchance, his daily paper 
in the train, sees that General So-and-So has 
opened this school or laid that foundation, with 
the usual accompaniment of complimentary 
speeches and popular enthusiasm, and he 
remembers Oliphant's Nek, and, well — er — 
sniffs. 
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But to resume. At daybreak on 6th August 
we moved out of Potchefstroom, making for 
the mountainous country by the Vaal River. 
Twenty miles were covered by the middle of 
the afternoon, and we were well amongst the 
hills. We gained the banks of the river 
(though I never caught sight of the river itself), 
and at 4 o'clock off-saddled, as we thought, for 
the night. But in half an hour the order to 
saddle-up came again, and we went on for 
another 4 miles. We off-saddled on the side of 
a low rocky kopje, and set about looking for 
water. The convoy, of course, had not kept 
up to us, and was probably encamped, with the 
infantry, miles behind us. The only water to 
be obtained was some greenish-looking slime at 
the bottom of what had been a pond in a mealie 
patch close by. Those who had emptied their 
water bottles during the day had to make the 
best of this for cocoa, etc. I had taken care to 
fill my syrup tin with coffee before starting, and 
carried it full all day in my wallet, in case of 
emergencies. With this served up hot, and 
some biscuit I had left, I made a very fair 
supper. We dossed down in our greatcoats, 
the blankets of course being behind with the 
convoy. If you clear away the smaller stones, 
it is wonderful how you accommodate yourself 
to rocks when lying down, and we all slept like 
tops, cold or no cold. In the morning the 
waggons began to arrive just as we were 
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starting, the infantrymen looking cold and grey 
after their night's march. We marched on 
about half a mile towards the formidable hills 
in front, and then the Mausers began again, 
cracking all round. They continued cracking 
till dusk without cessation. It was a noisy 
day. All day long the guns bombarded those 
hills — howitzers, field guns, and pom-poms — 
and still the Boers stuck there. Every foot 
seemed to have been searched by lyddite, yet 
as soon as the advance was made across the 
bare, grassy plain beneath, ** ping-pong" came 
the bullets as bad as ever. De Wet himself 
was there, or had been the night before, and, 
whether he had effected his object by threats or 
entreaties, he certainly had induced the burghers 
to stand in the most determined way. 

''The I.Y. found the enemy, and then the 
guns began to play on the hills, and I heard 
and saw lyddite used for the first time. M. has 
never been persuaded to use it since Modder 
River. He says it is * inhuman.* It is terrify- 
ing (or must be to the Boers) to hear it in the 
air. The shell makes a regular puffing noise, 
like a train going out of a station, and the roar 
of the howitzer is awful. But when the shell 
bursts . . . ! it sounds almost as loud as the 
g^n itself, and kicks up dust and rocks and stuff 
in a cloud as big as a nouse.'* 

At last, as the sun was going down and the 
shadows were very long, there was a combined 
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advance, aided by a tremendous bombardment 
from all our available guns. The 38th formed 
escort to the howitzers. The Welsh Fusiliers 
occupied the centre and right, and the I.Y. the 
left centre and flank. The men had by this 
time learnt by stern experience the lesson of 
open order, and any one whose ideas of a battle 
included that of Tommy marching shoulder to 
shoulder across the open, and being shot down 
in scores, would have been astonished had he 
watched this advance through the grass land 
towards the deadly kopjes. The men were 
wide apart as usual, and advanced by three or 
four at a time. For a moment nothing could 
be seen ; then up jumped three little khaki 
figures, hardly distinguishable from the greenish- 
yellow veldt, ran forward for 10 yards or so, 
then dawn like partridges, invisible once more. 
Then the next group, up level with the first, 
and so on, the line gradually advancing, and 
firing as they went, and giving; de Wet's men 
behind their rocks very little to shoot at 
During the day we had been for some time on 
the top of a high, conical kopje which over- 
looked miles of the country we nad come over 
the previous day. While walking about I dis- 
covered a very snug little nest, evidently just 
left by a Boer watchman. There were the 
remains of a small fire, egg-shells, an empty 
potted meat tin, etc. The eyrie was perched 
right on the edge of a precipitous descent, with 
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a protection of rocks in front and a peep-hole 
or two. The gentleman must have had a 
pleasant picnic there, while enjoying an un- 
interrupted view of the advancing **rooineks." 

At last the Welshmen, who had been doing 
splendid work, scrambled up the hill where the 
Boers had been thickest, and their bayonets 
were seen twinkling all along the crest in the 
last rays of the setting sun, and a lusty British 
cheer rose above the din. All was over " bar 
shouting." A few Boers lingered to take fare- 
well shots and then departed after their fleeing 
comrades. Artillery and rifle fire died down, 
and all was quiet again. So ended the engage- 
ment of Tigersfontein, or Lindeque, by the 
Vaal River. The hills presented a wonderful 
sight as darkness fell. The bombardment had 
set on fire the long grass covering them, and 
we camped in the midst of a huge amphitheatre 
of inky heights, ringed and bound in every 
direction by coils and belts of fire. Many of 
the long yellow lines, with their gaps of black- 
ness, reminded me irresistibly of a train, with 
all its carriages lit up, on a dark night at home. 
Among the wounded was Captain St. Quentin 
of the 37th, son of the veteran colonel of that 
name whom we had met at Boshof 

Next morning we reconnoitred the ground 
held by the enemy the previous day. We 
found ourselves on the top of a long, high 
kopje, looking straight down on the far side 
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into a deep ravine, well-wooded at the bottom, 
where wound a dusty road, ending, so far as we 
could see, in a pretty white farmstead. The 
whole valley was picturesque in the extreme, 
and a pleasant sight to eyes that had a short 
while since been tried by the monotony of the 
Free State veldt. Our party left horses some 
way down the hill, by some abandoned gold 
mines, and we worked our way along the top, 
some other Yeomanry having been sent across 
to the corresponding hills on the opposite side, 
so that together we could act as lookout for the 
small party which went along the road to 
investigate the farm nestling so invitingly 
among green trees at the far end of the valley. 
When they got to the farm, we saw a woman 
in a light summer dress come out and talk to 
them. Whether she was English or Dutch we 
knew not ; but it was not pleasant to think of 
her having been there all through yesterday, 
for many Boers had been killed by our shell 
fire. We came back to the gold mines, and I 
and one or two others thought it would be a 
good idea to investigate some of the tunnels, 
whose black openings we saw all around. We 
had just entered one with fixed bayonets, in 
case of accidents, when the order was given to 
stand to our horses ; but thinking that we 
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down the dark passage, when I became aware 
of a subtle and faint odour. ** Where had I 
smelt that smell before ?" Five months ago, 
on the top of the bullet-swept kopje at Boshof, 
where lOO Boers had been lying all day, and 
many were lying wounded when we got there. 
It was corduroy, now strong and unmistakable, 
and eloquent of the presence of Dutchmen, 
who nearly all sported that serviceable fabric. 
Going on a little way we came to a fire, burnt 
to embers, but still glowing. There were 
either Boers there now, or had been within the 
last half-hour. We went through the tunnel 
and out the other side without seeing anything. 
By this time a sergeant was yelling out to us 
to get mounted, and we reluctantly moved 
towards our horses. On the way we passed 
what looked like an ordinary heap of straw, 
and thinking there might be something under 
it, we shoved bayonets into it. It went down 
deep, and we found it was a bundle stopping 
up the mouth of another pit. We pressed 
down deeper, and presently felt something soft 
and resistent. The corduroy simply rose up 
and hit us in the face. ** There must be some 
one here, alive or dead," we cried, and set 
about pulling away the straw. Up comes Mac. 
in a rage — "Come along there, you men; 
what are you doing hanging about behind 
there ? Get mounted at once V* 

** But there's something here, sir, under the 
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straw, sir, and there's a fire burning in that 
tunnel, and . . ." 

" Never mind. Get mounted at once and 
come along." 

Hurrah for discipline and red tape ! and off 
we go. I firmly believe that a search of those 
mines and heaps of straw would have revealed 
some prisoners. If there were any there they 
must have had a bad quarter of an hour. 

We then left the banks of the Vaal and the 
hilly country and trekked north across the 
veldt. Though going fast and far, we were 
wary, and I noticed that every kopje or other 
possible hiding place on the flanks was carefully 
"made good" by little moving specks of 
Yeomanry. We ourselves were the centre 
advance, and on looking back from a rise in 
the ground I had a splendid panoramic view of 
the convoy, with its long train of waggons 
trailing away into the distance under a heavy 
canopy of dust. How many miles we went 
that day, or what was the name of our camping 
ground that night, I do not know, but de Wet 
was again close ahead and the column must 
hang on to him. 

All the next morning we marched without 
seeing a sign of the quarry, and by mid-day we 
halted and oflf-saddled and six of us were 
despatched on corn fatigfue. We proceeded to 
the farm and found the loft usually set aside 
by the Boer to store his fodder in already 
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surrounded by a shouting crowd of artillerymen 
and Yeomanry, all bent on getting as much food 
for their horses as possible. On these occasions 
one man stands in the window and throws out 
the small sheaves to the waiting crowd below. 
The men grab as many as they can and make 
them into bundles by strapping them round 
with their circingles. When we had got as 
much as we could carry, we set off for the camp. 
On arriving there we were rather disgfusted 
to find every one saddling up in a hurry, and so 
we "fatigfues" had no time for our usual mid- 
day " snack " and pipe, but had to set to work 
to rig up ourselves and our horses again at 
short notice, all our corn being wasted except 
for the little we could carry on our saddles. We 
then heard that the enemy had been sighted by 
the scouts 3 miles ahead. We went off at a 
canter, and after going for about a mile and 
coming to the top of a long grassy undulation, 
we were rewarded by the best view of the Boer 
convoy we had yet had. There they were to 
our right front, not much more than a mile 
away, trekking off for all they were worth 
under the lee of a high, precipitous kopje. Hard 
indeed must de Wet have been pressed to let 
us get as close as that. We all thought we had 
the convoy to a certainty. The firing then 
began on both sides. They had a 1 5-pounder 
very well placed behind a little eminence, but 
used black powder so that we could see it at 
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once. Two of our pom-poms were working 
away vigorously from the hills on the right, and 
all the 15-lb. field guns were in action. The 
38th came to a narrow, deep cutting across a 
drift, and, while passing through this our 
progress was necessarily slow, as we were so 
condensed. It was very much the same situa- 
tion as we were in during the fighting on 21st 
July at Oliphant's Nek, only this time there was 
no friendly vegetation, and we were in full view. 
** Puff" came a cloud of white smoke from their 
1 5 -pounder in front of us. We all kept as low 
on our horses as we could, and a shell screamed 
just over our heads with a vicious metallic 
twang and plunged into the veldt on the left 
bank of the drift, right amongst the end half- 
dozen men of our troop. I looked round just 
in time to see a mass of red dust and stones 
showered into the air, and in the middle of it 
W. and P.'s horses rearing, dimly seen through 
the flying earth-clods. I never expected to see 
them alive again, but when we came forward 
out of the drift and were all once more in the 
open I saw them both galloping along as usual, 
neither of them having been touched. 

The squadron cantered over the open ground 
on the rise to the left, and the enemy, from our 
right front, turned their pom-pom on to us, 
but did no damage to horse or man. But it 
was here we lost a friend whom we could ill 
spare. Poor old " Titch," the squadro5\ As^^ 
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a kind of sheep dog, I believe, had come all 
the way from England, and had been with the 
Bucks, either 37th or 38th, ever since we had 
been out. I myself saw him racing across the 
open among the horsemen, but he was never 
seen after the action, and I think it is certain 
he must have been killed by a shell. He was 
a splendid old dog, though he got very thin 
from hard exercise and short rations. He was 
always a keen soldier, and never so happy as 
when nosing about on the veldt with the 
advance guard. Requiescat! 

All this time the long line of Boer waggons, 
laden with good English biscuit tins, which 
flashed at us like heliographs in the sun, was 
edging slowly away, and we were getting no 
nearer. We got across the open, and formed 
up behind a rise in the ground. Half a mile 
ahead of us, and to the right, were two more 
low hills in full view from the top of ours. 
The far one was held by some of the Boer 
reargfuard, and from the other side of the near 
one we saw 30 or 40 horsedtien suddenly 
gallop. They crossed the little valley between 
the two undulations, and streamed thickly up 
the opposite slope. "Boers," we thought, 
'* retreating Boers ; how close they must have 
stuck to have only just cleared out" So 
evidently thought our two pom-poms, far away 
in a corresponding position to ours on the 
right, for they were both turned at once on 
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the litde band below us. Into the ground all 
round and among them pitched the vicious 
little shells, kicking up the red dust. We 
chuckled, but our joy was soon turned to 
something else when we saw the little band 
stop, lump itself into small black groups, 
dismount, and a thin cloud of hurrying khaki 
figures scudding forward up the hillside towards 
the Boer rearguard, dimly seen against the 
grassy background as they ran. A white flag 
shot up from among the horses left lower down 
the slope, invisible to the Boers, but plainly in 
sight from our own side. The pom-poms 
ceased, but not before one or two of the men, 
including, as we afterwards heard, the sergeant- 
major, had been killed and wounded. The 
khaki figures were seen to top the ridge, the 
rifle fire crackled louder than before, and the 
ridge was won. The Yorkshiremen had 
carried it between two fires. 

It was the first time I had seen our artillery 
make a mistake. It was the zeal and dash of 
the North-country men, who were doing the 
advance, in getting so far ahead, that made 
every one think they were Boers. We 
remained on the left, every now and then 
seeing scattered groups of Boers flying across 
the plain below us. Night closed in, and we 
were no nearer the Boer convoy. We saw, 
however, that there would be another chase 
the next day. 
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That night I missed my horse. He got 
off the picketing rope, and in the morning, 
before the early start, I hunted round and 
found old chuckle-head (he was the Argentine 
I got at Krugersdorp) wandering aimlessly 
about, looking very dismal and foolish, with 
his reins trailing on the ground. He was 
pretty well done up by this time, and I 
sincerely hoped that we had not got to 
do much more forced marching, as it would 
be a case of "foot-slogging" for me. A 
start was made before dawn, the 38th being 
advance guard, and in for a hot time of it we 
guessed. A mile ahead of the camp lay a long, 
low, straight ridge right across our path. Two 
or three thousand men could have lain con- 
cealed behind it with the greatest of ease. As 
we rode towards it two niggers came up and 
said that the whole ridge was lined with Boers 
waiting for us. We fully believed it, as it looked 
such a good place. I think what happened 
next was the bravest and coolest thing that I 
ever saw done. Two men, colonials I think 
they were, but I am not sure, rode out from the 
advance guard, keeping about 100 yards apart, 
towards the deadly ridge, lying cold and quiet 
in the grey dawn. It was certain death for 
them both if there were Boers there, and they 
knew it. They cantered leisurely up to within 
500 yards, all behind looking on breathlessly. 
No sign from the ridge. They dismounted, 
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and let off one round each at the sky-line. 
Still no sign. They mounted, and cantered 
nearer still ; dismounted, and fired again. The 
ridge remained as silent as the grave. Then 
they galloped up to it, on top for a moment 
against the sky-line, and over it. Not a Dutch- 
man to be seen! It was just ** scouting," and 
all in the day s work. Whether the two niggers, 
who were evidently suborned by the Boers in 
order to delay our advance, ever got the hiding 
they deserved I do not know. The column 
pressed on all the morning with no sign of the 
enemy, and at mid-day we halted for a short 
rest at a farmhouse under the lee of a high, 
smooth-backed kopje, formed of two peaks with 
a dip between them. Looking from this we 
could see miles of plain over which the Boers 
must have recently been trekking. There was 
no trace of them now, however. We got some 
corn for the horses from the farmhouse, and 
had our own lunch of bully beef and biscuit. 
The saddles were hardly off before they were 
on again, and we continued our chase at a rapid 
rate, occasionally breaking into a canter, the 
main body following far in our rear. No. 3 
troop were doing the centre advance, and four 
men, of whom I was the right-hand man, were 
sent on ahead in widely extended order, 100 
yards or so apart. After marching thus for 
about two hours, we came upon a Tow kopje, 
bristling with rocks and bushes. I found that 
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it would be my duty to ride over it, as it lay 
directly in my path. The old Argentine was 
fagged and obstinate, but by dint of much kick- 
ing we scrambled slowly to the top without 
mishap, though I fully expected to hear " crack " 
every minute. It is a curious business this 
riding over a kopje as scout in front of an 
advancing column. The possibilities are so 
very limited; either you will be shot or you 
will not, the question entirely depending upon 
the presence or absence of men with rifles com- 
placently regarding your laboured advance up 
the kopje from behind the rocks. As you kick 
your weary animal to stimulate him to pick his 
way among the boulders, you are absolutely and 
entirely at the mercy of the said gentlemen, as 
you cannot retaliate in any possible way, nor 
can you go back. You have the satisfaction, 
however, of feeling that, if you are shot, the 
report of the Mauser will warn the main body 
that there are Boers on the kopje. 

After this all was plain, level plain, for 4 
miles, dotted here and there with farmhouses. 
All at once, hanging in a thick, motionless 
cloud over the line of hills a mile or so ahead, we 
saw what we had been looking for all day, the 
dust of de Wets convoy. It hung straight 
over a slight dip in the long, venomous-looking 
ridge, which we knew must be the pass through 
which the road wound. A mile behind us 
the guns were beginning to trot out to the 
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front, and we kept steadily on. We stopped at 
a farmhouse, close by which the road, with its 
fresh wheel-tracks, ran, and asked the people if 
they had seen any Boers. The answer was 
what we expected, ** No Boers been near here." 
Indeed, we had only asked as a matter of form. 
We got to within 1000 yards of the long, 
strai^t, rocky ridge, which lay right across 
our path at right angles to our direction. It 
was now late in the afternoon. The cloud of 
dust still hung over the pass. We walked the 
horses quietly on, knowing the ridge must be 
full of Boers, wondering how much nearer they 
were going to let us get before they mausered 
us. 

*' . . . That day my troop were under 
the hottest fire we have been under yet. The 
Boers had gone through a little pass with long, 
high ridges on either side, on which, of course, 
we knew their rearguard would be. We had 
to ride slowly up to these beastly ridges over a 
perfectly open plain. . . . 1000 yards, 800, 
50a I thought to myself, * We're goners this 
time.' We instinctively got further apart, and 
there were four of us ahead of the troop, of 
whom I was right-hand man. We kept 
looking at this ridge, and wondering when it 
would come. The horses seemed to know 
something was up too, every one kept so quiet 
450 yards ; then at last * ping-pong * came 
two sighting shots, one to the right, and one 
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about lo yards in front of me. (Why me?) 
Then it fairly came — sounded like a Maxim 
going off. They came by your head in bunches, 
and kicked up the dust all round. Round we 
went and galloped back, I expecting one in the 
back every minute. My old horse, who was 
fairly done up before (I could hardly kick a 
trot out of him), put down his head, and went 
like a good un till we were out of range. I 
felt him whisk up as one went between his 
hind legs. 

" I thought some of us must have been 
knocked over, but no one was touched. 
Perfectly marvellous it was. And waiting for 
it was far worse than being in it. We heard 
the same thing going on over on the other 
side of the pass, and judged that the 39th 
scouts were also in hot water, which we found 
out afterwards to be the case, though they did 
not get off so easily, having several horses 
shot^ 

The diarist's account, evidently penned, or 
rather pencilled, that night — " We are pressing 
them hard. While their convoy was going 
through pass, their reargfuard stopped and 
held us off. Four of us had to advance to a 
low hill, knowing it stunk of Boers, to draw 
their fire. Got to within 400 yards, when 
about 50 Boers let fly at us; 'as we were 
galloping away had stiffest bit of, firing I have 
been in. S. had bad luck. He broke three 
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eggs he had in his nosebag when galloping 
back." 

The guns behind us quickly got the range, 
and soon the crest of the hill was being made 
lively by the bursting shrapnel. By this time 
it was dark, and without attempting to push his 
men any further that night, Lord Methuen 
camped about 800 yards this side of the frowning 
kopjes. We got plenty of wood from a small 
hut near by, and carried it back to the lines 
to make a good fire. Our butchers had found 
and killed a large pig, which they promptly cut 
up and sold. I bought a piece weighing 15 lbs., 
the greater part of which we fried and disposed 
of that night, tying the rest up in a red hand- 
kerchief and stowing it away in my nosebag 
for future use. The fat made glorious dripping. 
The 38th had that night to find oudying picket, 
and although I was not one of those on the 
list, I was told off with some others to take 
their bedding and supper out to those who 
were. It was a lovely, cold, moonlight night, 
and on the way back S. and I had a race in 
to camp, nearly falling over sundry ant-hills 
as we did so. I forget who won. We did not, 
however, feel quite so frisky when we were 
kicked out of our beauty sleep in the cold and 
dark at 3 the next (Sunday) morning to continue 
the de Wet hunt. 

The Yeomanry made straight for the gap 
in the hills, but, on coming to the top, found 
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that the Boers had cleared. The ridge was an 
ideal natural rampart, studded all along its flat 
margin with rocks, bushes, and small hollows. 
The column turned sharp to the left and con- 
tinued marching along the plain, keeping 
parallel with the hills on which we were. Two 
pom-poms had joined us on the top, and every 
now and then they let off a few rounds at likely 
places, but received no reply. We kept along 
the top for some distance, and then joined the 
infantry and convoy on the plain below. After 
going a few miles we were surprised to see a 
comfortable-looking and obviously British camp 
away on the plain to our left The white tents 
stood there smiling at us in the most calm and 
orderly manner, as if they were in their native 
Aldershot. We heard that the camp was that 
of General Brabant. We passed it without 
stopping, our objective now being Bank station 
on the railway line between Krugersdorp and 
Potchefstroom. 

We arrived late in the afternoon. This was 
our second visit to Bank station, the first being 
about three weeks before on our way to Potchef- 
stroom. While we were there we saw an 
armoured train full of greatcoated Tommies 
pass up the line. I was on fatigfue here, and 
had a merry time, carting about 8o-lb. sacks of 
corn. We snatched what sleep we could till 
I a.m., when we were up and away again. As 
we stood shivering in the station yard, dis- 
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mounted, by our steeds, and standing close 
together for warmth ^there was a keen wind 
blowing), waiting for tne order to mount, some 
poor fellow behind was taken suddenly ill and 
carried back to the camp. ** Another enteric," 
we thought. We marched on all that morning 
in the dark, and the wind got colder and 
colder until the day dawned. We dismounted 
some distance from a farm, and the wind cut 
through us as we stood like a knife. I thought 
I never should be warm again and stamped about 
madly. Heenan, who was always neat and fairly 
clean under whatever circumstances and never 
worried much about anything, was calmly 
smoking a cigarette. Everybody else looked 
miserably cold and horribly dirty. We had 
had no chance of a wash for more than a week 
now, and how he kept clean was a mystery. I 
have seen him, though, when the rest of us 
looked like sweeps after passing over a patch of 
burned veldt, carefully wiping his face clean with 
a coloured silk handkerchief. 

We got into the farm and had ten minutes' 
law among the live stock. I did not see any 
owners about There were, however, seversu 
geese, and a rush was immediately made for 
the latter. Half a dozen of us chased some 
down to a small pond. They swam at once 
into the middle, and — well — we were desper- 
ately hungry, and we got the geese. R. and 
I were hastening bade, when he suddenly 
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remembered that he had left his rifle down 
by the pond. I took his goose, and he ran 
back to get his rifle, finding it after some little 
search, as the pond was surrounded with thick 
reeds and undergrowth. Just as we got back, 
scouts galloped in to say that the Boers of 
whom we were in chase were away on our 
right front. The convoy and infantry had not 
come up with us, and the force which started 
in pursuit was composed of Yeomanry and 
artillery. We had been after them about an 
hour when they opened fire on us with 
shrapnel from two guns ahead, one imme- 
diately in front of us and one away to 
the left. The Yorkshiremen on the extreme 
left as usual came in for the worst of it. Then 
followed a whole day's chase of the terrier- 
yapping- at - heel description — de Wet, with 
his big force and many waggons, fleeing in 
frantic haste from Methuen, with his tiny force 
of Yeomanry and guns, and no waggons. We 
were closer than we had ever been before, and 
the chase was never more exciting. Every 
rise in the undulating veldt was taken advan- 
tage of by the Boer rearguard, who turned and 
fired into the scattered English horsemen at 
every possible opportunity. As we topped 
each rise the empty Mauser cartridge cases 
could be seen lying about behind the rocks. 
When they started firing we would dismount 
and advance on foot, lying down and firing at 
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intervals. The day got very hot, and our 
long advances on foot reminded me of the 
Haileybury corps on a field day. As the 
remembrance came over me, I thought of how 
much I used to ease the weight of my rifle by 
holding it and the edge of my tunic together, 
and letting the tunic half carry the rifle. But 
I found that, although it acted very well on 
level ground, it did not do when scrambling 
about on the bumpy veldt. While we were 
thus advancing on foot, the two guns shelled 
the retreating enemy over our heads, and the 
noise of them behind us was deafening. The 
fresh gun- wheel tracks of the Boers lay on the 
veldt before us; here and there a piece of 
limber, corn, boxes, and other impedimenta lay 
on the track where they had been droppea. 
As soon as the guns, pulled by the sweating 
gun-teams, got up level with us, we would 
mount again and ride on till we were again 
stopped, and the whole process would be gone 
through again. On one rise we came to we 
found a sorry sight. Close by an abandoned 
gun lay its team of six horses, all dead and in 
an awful mess, killed by a single shell from one 
of our guns. Under the limber lay a fine pair 
of field glasses, evidently left by the gunner, 
who I should think must also have been killed. 
I had half a mind to dismount and get them, 
as I had lost my own not long before, but 
everybody was galloping on, and I did not 
o 
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want to be left behind, as my old Argentine 
could manage a canter with the others, but 
preferred a walk or, better still, a dead stop 
when by himself. A case shot, undischarged, 
was afterwards found in the breech of the gun, 
so we had probably had a lucky escape. The 
gun was found to be one of those lost by 
General Gatacre at Stormberg, so, after being 
a renegade and fighting against us for nine 
months, it had now once more become a good 
Britisher. Poets, walk up ! 

" Fve roared from the kopje's summit, 
And barked on the open plain, 
Fve banged at both Boers and British, 
Once a Boer, now Fm British again ! " etc., etc. 

All day the terrier snapped at the heels of 
the flying quarry, and the terrier was becoming 
very weary. Horses which had cantered on 
bravely and stolidly for miles, at last gave out, 
and spurring had no more effect on them. A 
balloonist, soaring high in the peaceful blue 
overhead, would have beheld a thin string of 
crawling horsemen spread far back along the 
direction of the hunt. Horses and men were 
both dead beat, but still they kept on. The 
Boers now began to fire the grass as a last 
resort, and soon we were black with burnt 
grass again. My old Argentine was doing far 
better than I had expected ; and as long as I 
did not let him get bNshind, he kept his place 
fairly well to the front All order and for- 
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mation had been lost long ago, and men were 
riding anyhow, those that had the best horses 
being in front. At last there came a time 
when the chase could go no further ; our 
horses might have, but the gun-horses could 
not. We were lying on the black ground, 
watching a low kopje ahead of us, on the 
summit of which some Boers could be seen 
black against the sky-line, standing up and 
firing at us (the first time we had seen Boers 
expose themselves). A few of their bullets 
were flicking into the charred ground around 
us, when up came an exhausted team at a walk, 
dragging a 1 5-pounder. The gun was brought 
into ** action front," the teams were unhooked, 
the watching Boers on the kopje disappeared» 
and two rounds of shrapnel were loosed 
off at them in less time than it takes to tell 
this. I was lying close by the gun. "Seventeen, 
time, fuse 6," said a dirty-looking, black-faced 
tramp, who, I suppose, was Lieutenant Some- 
body, R.A. **Bang — whee-ee-ew," a long, 
windy roar, a little white balloon of cotton wool 
just this side of the kopje, and a faint, distant 
"crack," like a rocket at the Crystal Palace 
fireworks, **No, this side of it. Try 19, fuse 
6^," said the tramp, squinting at me kopje 
through his telescope. " Be careful of pre^ 
matures," he added, "Yeomanry in front" 
Twenty almost invisible figures were lying flat On 
the ground 200 yards ahead of us, and the sheU& 
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must have passed uncomfortably close over 
their backs. Up came the sweating gunner, 
carrying in his black hands another 15-lb. 
weight of death and destruction. ''Bang!" 
again. This time the woolly balloon cracked 
itself into existence just over the sky-line of the 
kopje. "That'll do," said the tramp; "give 
them some more," and they got some more. 
Then up came a dapper-looking staff officer, 
trying to look as if his face was not black. 
" The general wants you to join the other gun 
on the left as quickly as possible; he thinks 
you may be able to get a shot at the convoy 
from there." "Very sorry," said the tramp, 
" my horses are quite done up ; they can't go 
any further." They were indeed done up. 
Imagine a 'bus-horse spanked about the London 
streets all day, and then, instead of going home 
to his stable, think what he would look like if 
he was spanked on all through the night and 
the next day, and you have something re- 
sembling those unfortunate gun-horses. " I 
see,*' said the staff officer, and rode away again. 
We mounted, and by the time we got to the 
kopje it was dusk. Nothing was to bs seen of 
the Boers but a box full of ammunition which 
they had left on the kopje. We waited for 
stragglers to come up, and, having re-formed 
our squadrons, proceeded at a walk in the 
direction of the Boers' flight Away on the 
veldt in front of us could be seen three qr four 
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waggons which they had abandoned and set 
fire to. They were all burning furiously, and, 
together with the long lines of burning veldt, 
made a very pretty effect in the dark. Every 
now and then there would be a loud explosion, 
and a shower of sparks would come from one 
of the waggons, marking the blowing up of 
ammunition. As we went on towards these, 
we were suddenly met by a haggard, weary- 
looking apparition in khaki. He was on foot, 
and waved his hand as we approached. Soon 
we saw others, and finally a whole crowd of 
them, walking together. They were Tommies ; 
escaped prisoners of de Wet. They had seized 
the opportunity, one told us, and all **done a 
guy," having been on the trek with the Boers 
for six weeks. They had been having a rough 
time of it, having to march day and night, and 
live on mealies. De Wet, they said, was 
desperately hard pressed, and the oxen were 
dead beat ; if we could only continue the chase 
they were sure we should capture the lot 
Some of their own lot had been wounded by 
our shells during the day. All the Boers had 
spare horses, and that was the reason they 
could move away from us so fast. Such was 
the news we gathered from them. The little 
force of mounted men and guns were now 
gathered together in the darkness, and we soon 
had the saddles off the horses. Our plight was 
not particularly cheerful. We were earned vc^ 
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the middle of a level sea of black burnt veldt, 
with not a blade of grass for the horses, far 
away from water, and with the convoy, with 
our food, drink, and blankets, miles away in 
the darkness behind us. One of the guns was 
turned in the direction of the convoy, and a 
blank cartridge was let off to enable them to 
locate us. The horses were picketed, and 
had what was left of the feed of corn which 
had been given out twenty hours previously. 
A line guard was left over each troop, and then 
men lay down to get a first rest since midnight 
the previous night. 

I was on second relief line guard, so I did not 
lose much time in dossing down, with my great- 
. coat over me. When I was aroused, about 
two hours later, the convoy was arriving, and 
the cooks were lighting fires all round. By 
their light we could see the tired infantry 
trudging along by the side of the waggons. 
Orders were given not to unload waggons, as 
we were to start off again at midnight, so there 
was neither tea, coffee, nor blankets for any one 
that night. Corned beef, biscuits, and, best of 
all, a ration of rum per man, were served out, 
and, as it was getting very cold, we crowded 
round the cooks' fires while we ate. 

It was then about eleven o'clock, and at a 
quarter to twelve the word to saddle up was 
passed round, and we line guards hardened our 
hearts and went round waking up the men with 
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the usual kick on the boot. I saved my rum 
till the last minute, and drank it just before we 
mounted. Will anything ever taste so good as 
that thimbleful of rum did ? 

Mounted men and guns were off again, 
leaving convoy and infantry in the arms of 
Morpheus. We made straight for the burning 
waggons and low kopje in the distance, behind 
the left side of which the enemy had been last 
seen. With the approach of dawn the cold in- 
creased, and as we passed each burning waggon 
and veldt fire we wished we could get off and 
warm ourselves. When it got light we could 
see that the line of the Boers* flight was marked 
with all sorts of abandoned baggage, principally 
heavy things, as ammunition and sacks of grain. 
It was evident that they had been heaving 
things overboard to get the oxen to travel more 
quickly. Every man filled his nosebag from 
the sacks, which all contained mealies (maize or 
Indian corn), and when we arrived at a spruit, 
a few miles further on, both horses and men 
drank their fill. All that morning the same 
grim race continued, the veldt altering a little 
in character, and becoming more hilly and better 
clothed with bushes. The wheel tracks still lay 
in front of us, and we now occasionally passed 
an abandoned horse standing patiently on the 
veldt, and not moving at all as we came up. 
The absolute immobuity of such unfortunate 
derelicts is quite uncanny. On one occasion, 
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not the present one, I happened, when No. 3 
were doing advance guard, to come upon a 
horse standing on the veldt perfectly still. I 
had seen it a long way off and wondered what 
it was. I rode up to it, but when I had got 
within five yards of it my horse shied and snorted 
with terror, and I could not induce him to come 
any nearer. I dismounted and led him by 
degrees nearer, so that by stretching the reins I 
could reach the motionless brute. Its wide- 
open, fixed, and glassy eyes were horrible to 
look at, and I almost persuaded myself that it 
was dead. I gave it a gentle push. It seemed 
to resist the pressure, and swayed slightly, 
coming back to its original position. I debated 
whether to leave it or whether to g^ve it a 
harder push and see what would happen. But 
it was cold and hard to the touch, in a sort of 
living death, and I decided to leave the poor 
brute alone. I rode on, and never heard what 
became of it. 

But to resume. At 2 o'clock we came 
upon a large, rambling, deserted farm, by 
the side of a deep spruit Here we heard with 
much joy that we were to rest till midnight, so 
we had the glorious prospect of ten hours to do 
as we liked, namely, sleep and eat The first 
part of the time, however, I was, with others, 
on fatigue, and so our time was somewhat 
curtailed. As soon as I was at liberty, I set off 
down to the farmhouse to see what I could find 
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to eat. I found that I was not alone in mv 
quest. Several Yeomen were chasing pigs witn 
fixed bayonets, and I saw two knocking one 
porker on the head with a large mallet. It may 
sound very barbarous, but the men were rendered 
half animal themselves by hunger. It can be 
imagined, therefore, that I did not see much left 
at a first glance round. I went round to the 
back of the house, and there perceived a small, 
skinny chick running about among the vege- 
tables. I immediately gave chase, and there 
ensued the most exciting rough-and-tumble 
hunt round the garden, and in and out amongst 
the pumpkins, that can be imagined. Tne 
chicken laid itself out well, and sped ventre h 
terre in every direction. He was running for 
his life and I for my dinner. I rained lumps of 
earth at him all the time, and if I had not been 
so desperately in earnest by reason of the 
aching void within, I might have seen the funny 
side of it At last a well-aimed clod staggered 
him for a moment, and I fell on him and slew 
him, and bore him back to our lines in triumph, 
skinning him as I went. I fried him in bully 
beef fat in my mess tin, but I found that when 
cooked he was a meagre bird. It then suddenly 
struck me that here was a spruit, and time 
to spare, for a wonder, and, ergo, this was a 
unique opportunity for a wash. As I had not ■ 
had one for ten or eleven days, and we had been 
riding day and night through dust and burnt 
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grass, I naturally needed it. It also struck me 
that, as I had been on line guard last night, I 
had practically had no sleep for two nights 
running. Should I spend half a precious hour 
in cleaning myself when I might be sleeping, or 
should I doss down at once and sleep where I 
was? That was the question. I decided on 
the former, and taking a long-treasured piece of 
mottled blue soap wrapped up in a towel from 
my wallet, I went down to the spruit and had a 
good wash. Here I met a man in the Shrop- 
shire Yeomanry, who, in speaking of previous 
fights, told me how heavily they had suffered in 
the fight on 21st July when marching from 
Krugersdorp to Oliphant s Nek. He had been 
with the advance scouts, and four or five of his 
best friends were shot when going at a walking 
pace on horseback, one on either side of him, 
and all in the first five minutes. 

On getting back to the lines I heard a momen- 
tous piece of news. We were going on our final 
forced march after de Wet, who was making 
for our old friend, Oliphant's Nek, in the 

Magaliesberg. was there, with 200 men 

and guns, to prevent him getting through ; 
there was no other way for him to get, and 
he was actually cornered at last. In fact, 
this was ** positively his last appearance." We 
were much elated, and forgot how tired we 
were. De Wet caught, the war would be over, 
and we should have ended it! Our march 
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of a week's continuous trekking at full speed, 
with little food and less sleep, would not have 
been wasted, and would go down to posterity as 
the march of the war ! The general would be 
the hero of the hour, and well he deserved to 
be. Poor R. (not the diarist) was amongst 
those whose horses had given out, and would 
have to remain behind to follow on slowly with 
the convoy. " Lucky beggars," he said, ** Td 
give anything to be in at the capture." Every 
one was hopeful and keen. Alas! how litde 
we knew. De Wet we could have forgiven, 
but could any one forgive the people who 
deserted their post at Oliphant s Nek at the 
eleventh hour, and rendered all our labours 
fruitless ? No one who had taken part in the 
march I have attempted to describe could have 
been charitable enough to do so, I am quite 
sure. 

At midnight we were off once more, and 
feeling as fresh as ever, perhaps from the effects 
of the wash. We went at a good pace, and 
soon got into very different country from that 
we had been in lately. High wooded kopjes 
were everywhere, and we were scarcely ever on 
the level I soon found out that my freshness 
was of a spurious kind, and after riding for five 
or six hours I felt as heavy as lead all over, and 
dead tired. What astonished me was how my 
old Argentine managed to keep up so well. 
We were nearly all swaying with sleepiness in 
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our saddles, in which we sat, or rather drooped, 
like sacks of potatoes, with legs dangling help- 
lessly. When the sun was fairly up we saw in 
front of us the Magaliesberg range. No sign of 
the Boers, the country between us and the pass 
being well wooded. As we got nearer to it 
and neard and saw nothing, we began to get 
anxious. By this time the guns of the men 
holding the pass should have been heard, but 
there wasn't a sound. Still, we thought that 
all must be right. Perhaps the Boers had 
surrendered without a shot being fired, and 
were at this moment being herded together in 
kraals by the triumphant Britishers. Methuen 
would shake hands with de Wet, and we should 
escort him down country. 

About a mile this side of the pass a halt 
was called ** in a nice place with trees. 
Immediately every man tumbled off his 
horse like a log, and instantly fell asleep. 
We had been there about an hour when 
my face got out of the shade, and the sun 
awoke me. I looked up and saw every man 
sleeping, under his horse for shade, and the 
poor beasts, too tired even to graze, hadn't stirred 
a foot" It was a gigantic tableau vivant, the 
motionless men and horses in the glaring sun, 
and no breath of wind. ** It was like jam and 
cream night on board the * Britannia.' You 
might have heard a pin drop if there had been 
a floor to drop it on." Things seemed to drag 
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a good deal after that No one knew what we 
were supposed to be doing, where the Boers 
were, or what the people in the pass thought 
they were doing. We straggled on towards 
the range, halting every now and then, and 
there wasn't a sign of the enemy. Once I got 
off to give my old Argentine a rest, but soon 
found that I was too tired to walk. The 
Argentine had surpassed all my expectations, 
and had done well. We got to the pass 
at about 4 in the afternoon, and soon knew 
the worst. The Boers had got through, bag 
and baggage, without a finger being raised to 
stop them. There was a little desultory 
sniping, but nothing happened. We camped 
amongst the bushes just beyond a spruit, a mile 
on the other side of the Nek. Every one was 
very much down in the dumps, and what the 
feelings of the general must have been I leave 
you to imagine. Our march was not talked 
about much in the papers, but I cannot help 
thinking it was one of the smartest things done 
in the war. From the 6th to the 14th of 
August we had been continually on trek, both 
by night and day. We were said to have done 
90 miles in the last three days and nights of it, 
and I should not think this was very far wrong. 
Want of sleep, not physical fatigue, seemed to 
me the greatest hardship of war. Late that 
night the convoy came in, and we were glad to 
get our blankets. 
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** I turned in about seven that evening, after 
a good tea, and slept straight away till 8 the 
next morning, when a man woke me up for 
morning coffee. But we were all very much 
downcast at our old enemy cheating us after all 
our trouble." 
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Chapter XV 

** Easy day at last," says the diarist, "a mail 
came in to cheer us up ; I got four letters and 
two or three papers/* We spent it in washing 
in the spruit, changing what clothes we could, 
and getting our horses shod. There was also 
a rifle inspection. In fact, everything was 
done on that day of rest that had not been 
done before owing to our eight days' scramble. 
Among my letters was one containing a 
number of photographs which I had taken 
some months before, which had been developed 
at home. Some of them had come out very 
well, especially those taken on board ship. 
They were handed round and inspected by the 
whole squadron. 

At mid-day the following day we started off 
on the trek again, doubling on our tracks back 
to the Magaliesberg, making not for Oliphant's 
Nek, but for the other pass, the Magato Pass. 
It was very hilly country, thickly covered with 
trees of a larger kind than any we had yet seen 
in the Transvaal or Free State. There were a 
lot of Boers about Whether they were part 
of the same lot that we had been chasing I do 
not know. Sniping commenced in an orange 
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grove, which some of our men went into, and 
the orange-men left the grove somewhat 
precipitately. This developed into a lot of 
rifle-firing in the hills around. We lined the 
bottom of the hill, and did not take a very 
active part, our r61e consisting in sitting on the 
ground, holding our horses, looking up at the 
hills, listening to the shooting, and waiting. 

The Colonials, Brabant's Horse, Border 
Horse, Kaffrarian Rifles, Cape Mounted 
Rifles, our Boshof friends the Kimberley 
Mounted Rifles, and the Diamond Field 
Horse, all of whom had joined us the 
day before, did most of the fighting. The 
artillery also kicked up a merry din, and the 
howitzers blew chunks off the hillside with 
lyddite. While we were sitting there I spotted 
a man behind a rock, high up on the hill^de, 
using black powder. I had noticed a puff 6f 
smoke coming regularly from that point for a 
long time, and kept my eye on it, and at last I 
saw the bright flash made by the sun shining on 
his rifle, and pointed it out to R. and some 
others. Some artilleryman must have seen it 
too, for after the next puff", a lyddite shell burst 
right on the exact spot where the unfortunate 
rifleman was ensconced. We all watched to 
see signs of movement, or a repetition of the puff 
of smoke. But I think there cannot have bd6h 
much left of either the sharpshooter or bid 
rifle. Soon after this, as we were still sprawling 
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lazily, a bullet kicked up the dust exactly 
opposite No. 3 troop, and about five yards 
suiead. Jack H., who was always great on 
mementoes, immediately went forward and, 
after grubbing about in the sandy soil, found 
it and brought it back in triumph. Poor Jack 
H. was killed about nine months later. He 
was a most cheerful fellow, who was chiefly 
remarkable for a pair of very thin legs (he 
always used to say he had "a good leg for 
a boot ! ") and an immensely deep and powerful 
voice. When he laughed, the whole camp 
knew it. Later on the firing died away, and 
we were surprised by the arrival amongst us of 
a young Boer, riding his horse, blindfolded, 
led by a trooper, and carrying the white flag. 
I wished I could have snap-shotted him ; 
several men suggested that I should, but alas ! 
my films were all used up. He had come in 
to ask for medical assistance, as they had 
suffered considerably that morning (I thought 
of that man behind the rock), and no doubt 
they got it. There were about 30 Boer 
prisoners with us at the time, though I did not 
know it till that day when we camped. I went 
down our lines to fill my water botde from the 
cart, and suddenly came upon them, squatting 
all together under a tree, smoking and talking 
to a Tommy mounting guard over them. I 
was much interested to see our friend the 
enemy at such close quarters. They were a 
p 
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ragged, swarthy crowd, exactly like the gipsies 
one may see trudging by the side of their 
caravans on any English country road. What 
struck me most was the extreme youth of many 
of them, though one could see the Dutch 
heaviness and phlegm already beginning to 
show itself in their young faces. I also 
noticed a melancholy little procession passing 
along the road leading out of the camp : the 
burial of one of the Kaffrarian Rifles who had 
been shot in the fighting the day before. 

We started the next day on our march to 
Mafeking to refit. It was time we did. I never 
saw a sorrier crew. Tunics patched, dirty, and 
torn ; nether garments ditto ; putties lost or 
worn threadbare ; slouch hats that would have 
disgraced the dirtiest haymaker that ever tossed 
hay; and boots bursting out like the ripened 
bud. Indeed, I do not know which looked the 
more gipsified, Boers or British, for what with 
wrist-bangles and red neckerchiefs the English 
looked as dirty and picturesque a set of brigands 
as could be desired. 

At dark we got into camp, and I and the 
laconic one, or diarist, were sent out to get 
green forage. It was pitch dark, and we 
got separated. Hearing each other's shouts, 
we stumbled on for more than a mile on a most 
beautiful wild-goose chase. We got to some 
sort of a building, and found, not forage, but 
wood galore. We sneaked back to camp inde- 
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pendently, laden with fuel, and never heard any 
more about the green forage. Supplies now 
began to give out, and from now onwards we 
had no tea or coffee. Next day my old Argen- 
tine gave out. He had been very staggery the 
day before, and had refused to keep up with 
the troop, now diminished by about one-half, as 
the horses had given out, and the men had to 
walk. We would start off at the beginning of 
the day all right, and then gradually drop 
behind, and by the end of the day's march, 
H. S. G. and horse would be right at the tail- 
end of the convoy, and travelling at the rate of 
about I mile per hour. To-day, after struggling 
along for about 5 miles, I sometimes on his 
back and sometimes essaying to lead him (when 
he would stop and refuse to go on till I mounted 
him), the poor brute at last stopped dead in the 
middle of the road, with infantry and convoy 
streaming by, and refused to budge. How we 
ever got into camp I don't know. I loosened 
his girth and rested him for a long time, and 
persuaded him somehow to come in. But every 
ounce of spirit had been knocked out of him, 
and he had to be handed over to the vet. What 
was done with him I don't know. He had 
stood the work extraordinarily well for an 
Argentine, and had lasted me for more than a 
month since I got him at Krugersdorp. I like 
to imagine him enjoying a green old age on 
some Boer farm, filling his great gaunt body 
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with the corn and maize he so ardently desired 
and so well deserved. I am afraid, however, 
that it is more than likely he became food for 
the vultures. Henceforth I was a "foot- 
slogger." My saddle and bridle were fetched 
away on the waggon; I joined the army of 
spurred plodders, straggling along the road, 
now among the infantry, listening to their jokes 
and grumbles, and now wandering far from the 
dusty convoy on the flanks, halting every now 
and then to eat biscuit and bully, and to admire 
the scenery. "There were 12 or 13 from the 
38th besides myself, and we had a ripping time. 
We put our rifles on the waggon, took our day's 
grub in our nosebags, and sloped along as we 
pleased, halting where we liked, and as 
often." I found two Scotch I.Y, foot- 
slogging, and as we discovered we had 
mutual friends in Edinburgh, we journeyed 
together. One day they asked me to come to 
tea that evening on arriving in camp. The 
sky looked very heavy, but at the appointed 
hour I turned up in their lines at "Saddle 
Villa" where they had prepared a gorgeous 
tea. I was astonished to see what they had 
raised, as we were very short. Extra supplies 
of biscuits, tea, condensed milk, tinned butter, 
jam, and tinned potted meat lay spread out in 
tempting array on a towel between two saddles, 
and we did full justice to the good things dis- 
played. Our feast was a little interfered with 
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by a downpour of rain, which came just as we 
reached the biscuit and jam stage, and I had to 
run hurriedly from Saddle Villa with a biscuit 
spread with that delicacy, while my hosts shoved 
the things under cover and hastily rigged up a 
shelter with a mackintosh sheet. I determined 
to return the compliment whenever I got the 
chance, but, strange to say, that was the last I 
ever saw of my two friends. Whether they 
got horses and rejoined their troops or not I 
don't know, but I should think this was very 
probable. One day, as we got nearer to Zeerust, 
we came upon the best orange farm that we 
had yet struck. The mounted men apparently 
were not allowed to stop, but we independents 
saw our opportunity and immediately made 
a rush for the farm. A stream with high 
banks, dark and almost hidden by thick, over- 
hanging foliage, separated us from the g^ove, 
and some men rushed up one bank and some 
another in search of a bridge. I got left by 
myself and decided to wade across, partly so as 
to get quickly to the grove, and partly because 
I was very hot with walking in the sun, and 
the prospect of a splash in cool water, clothes 
or no clothes, was distinctly attractive. I had 
no putties, and on stepping into the water found 
that it did not come up to my knees. I then 
made for the orange trees and found a few men 
were already there; but the "rush" had not 
yet come, and there were plenty of oranges left. 
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I filled my nosebag to the very top and rejoined 
the convoy, laden with spoils. 

On 2 1 St August we heard that we were 
going to relieve Colonel Hoare and his bushmen 
who had been held up at Elands River for ten 
days. Kitchener and a column were also there 
when we arrived, so whether we relieved the 
Australians or he did I don't know. Here we 
saw the CI.V.'s for the first ani last time. I 
went and had a look at the camp where the 
gallant Colonials had stood out against the 
large force of Boers, with many guns, who bom- 
barded them on the hills round the camp for 
over a fortnight. It was a ghastly sight. It 
was a perfectly open place, and on the top of a 
low plateau, with trees and kopjes all round it 
Hastily thrown-up earthworks and trenches 
marked the edges of the plateau, and the rows 
and rows of dead horses and oxen showed the 
desperate nature of the fusillade to which they 
had been subjected. It was said that 700 of 
their 1000 horses had been killed, either by 
shell or rifle fire. They had to keep quite still 
all day under the broiling sun in their trenches, 
as the first movement brought a shower of rifle 
bullets to the spot. All night they worked 
furiously at their trenches, but the Boers gave 
them no rest, and shelled them even in ^u-k- 
ness. 

The next day we camped about 2 miles 
from Zeerust, in a thick wood by a stream 
of beautifully clear water. It was quite 
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the most picturesque camp we had ever 
been in. It was a pleasant sight at 
night to see the fires lit among the trees and 
bushes, with the men sitting cross-legged or 
lying round theni smoking and chatting, and 
hearing the gentle hum of the camp, and the 
occasional snort of a horse, and the ripple of 
the spruit close by. The next day the column 
moved off about 9, but before we started we 
had an exciting time with a veldt fire, which 
started in some lines near us and quickly spread 
up to us. All had to saddle up in double quick 
time and get horses and kit out of the way, and 
then attack the fire with sacks. It was beaten 
out in our immediate neighbourhood, but higher 
up the camp, where the grass was longer, they 
never got it out, and simply had to gather up 
their belongings, inspan tne waggons, and flee 
before it I was given an old spare horse, 
recovering from a sore back, on which to ride 
into the town, I suppose because they wished 
me to make a really effective entry. This was 
my first acquaintance with the little village of 
Zeerust, or Coetzee's Rust or Rest, so called 
from a farmer named Coetzee, who made it his 
stopping place and headquarters for hunting 
expeditions into the western Transvaal, and 
presumably was the first to build a house there. 
Little did I think as I urged my noble animal 
into a walk up the main street with the troop 
that I should later on have to spend six weary 
months there. Just as we crossed a. dx\fe. vcw 
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sight of the town our eyes were gladdened by 
the sight of a maiden in a bric^ht summer dress, 
standing by the side of the road, offering 
something for sale from a tray slung from her 
neck. They were Three Castle cigarettes, and 
I should say that the way her stock was cleared 
out was about the quickest on record. On the 
second day of our stay here a convoy came 
in from Mafeking, and a party was sent out 
through the hamlet of Jacobsdaal to that of 
Ottoshoop to meet it. 

On the 25th the order was given out that 
every man was to make a list o? the things he 
required to complete his kit, both for himself 
and his horse. After our hard marching during 
the last few months, the lists sent in were in 
some cases pretty long ones, especially as at 
Frederikstad, before entering Potchefstroom, 
and at other places where there had been veldt 
fires, some of the men had had blankets, over- 
coats, etc., burnt. 

On the 26th we resumed our march, 
"revally" being at 4.15 for that and the 
next two days; and on the 28th, late in the 
afternoon, we arrived within two and a half 
miles of Mafeking, having camped at Leow's 
Farm (pronounced Low) at mid-day. We could 
see a cluster of the usual tin-topped houses on 
the plain in the distance, which we knew was 
Mafeking. 
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Chapter XVI 

" We arrived here walking " (by the way, I had 
to relinquish my steed at Zeerust) **from 10 to 
15 miles a day, once iS, but I did not mind 
walking a bit The weather looked bad, and 
absence of sun, combined with wind, looked 
like rain, but we were not prepared for what 
did happen. The first night it rained cats and 
dogs, and lightened as bad as the night after 
the fight at Boshof ; simply awful. As luck 
would have it, I was on g^uard that night, and 
so ought to have been out in it all, but I 
stood under an officer's tent near my beat, 
and so kept fairly dry. The next day it 
looked black all day, and at about 5 o'clock 
three tents were served out to the squadron; 
that meant 15 men to a tent We had 
just got the tent up when the storm began. 
The lightning was something terrific, ear- 
splitting crashes right over your head, and 
the rain and wind — can't describe it, only the 
results. We all crowded into our tent (for the 
first time since Boshof) and sat down on our 
bundles of kit The roar of the storm was 
fearful, and the rain came thundering down on 
to our devoted tent with a continuous loud note 
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as the tent got tighter and tighter with the 
moisture, so that we had to shout to each other 
to make ourselves heard. As the wind got 
stronger, we began to look doubtfully at our 
straining tent, and suddenly she began to sway, 
and we all threw ourselves on to the edges and 
held it down, but it was no use ; it was 
whisked up into the air, and away into the 
pitchy darkness, and all of us were chucked 
about like ninepins, and our kit and posses- 
sions were all scattered about in different 
directions. I grabbed most of mine, and 
fell on top of them (tins of jam bought at 
Zeerust, camera, haversack, biscuits, mess tin, 
jerseys, greatcoat, blanket, waterproof sheet, 
bandolier, belt and bayonet, etc.), and forcibly 
held them down. Then having bound the 
lot together with my reins, and the wind 
abating a little, I went to help to find and 
bring back our erring tent. Having got it 
back, we made a second attempt to pitch it, 
but it blew away all among the horses, and 
carried us with it. How we ever got it up I 
don't know, but we did, and slammed the pegs 
in tight. We tried to dig a trench to drain off 
the rain, but only half did it. We got inside 
again, and sat with this hurricane raging over 
our heads. Of course, as no proper trench had 
been dug, the floor was soon flooded, and there 
were 3 inches of water. We sat on our islands 
made of kits. A candle was produced, and, 
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after some spluttering, burned up ; and then we 
sat and smoked and sang songs, as it was out 
of the question to lie down. Lawson came 
into the tent and stayed chatting a long time, 
and at about 12 or i, when the rain had nearly 
stopped and the water had sunk in, we laid out 
our bedding and slept peacefully, wet, of course, 
but quite warm, as it is never cold when wet 

** Don't imagine I feel the cold now; that was 
in the Free State. Now we have hot days and 
merely cool nights, pleasant to sleep in. So 
here we are at Mafeking, having the best time 
I have ever had out here. Lovely weather. 
Tents again. Plenty of grub. Two miles and 
a half from 'town/ We are getting new 
tunics, breeches, boots, putties, helmets, horses, 
and, in fact, an entire re-fit. The new horses 
are quite different to any we have had before. 
They are Hungarians, and look good ones. 
Mine is a great big fellow, over 16 nands, and 
black, just like an English horse. • . . 

*' Mafeking is a funny little place, of great 
interest to us, of course. We noted the British 
and Boer trenches all round, close outside the 
town. I always thought there were hills and 
kopjes all round on which the Boers had their 
guns. Not a bit of it. It is as flat as a 
pancake, at least it looked so to me, for miles 
round ; just like our fens. The town lies in 
the least bit of a hollow. I expected to find 
the houses a bit knocked about by shells. I 
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was surprised to find about one house in ten 
had no roof, and, in fact, the town was wrecked, 
walls and roofs fallen in, insides laid bare, etc. 
But not by shells, as we imagined, but by the 
previous night's storm. One shopman told me 
that the storm had done more damage in one 
night than the Boers in six months. Two men 
were killed, too ; so I think we had a better 
time of it out on the veldt, struggling with our 
tent, than in the town. Hurray! As I write 
there is a call of ' Roll up for your mails. No. 
3!' (It is always * Roll up,* for everything.) 
Another mail, and an up-to-date one, too. 
. . . Two parcels for me ; one marked 
* Tobacco,' and another * Chocolate.' Essentials 
again. The only two parcels for the troop. 
Envious glances from every one — 'You lucky 
beggar, G. !' Also a Peterboro' paper, and a 
Royal Magazine. Thanks to you, I have got 
ratlier a reputation for always coming off well 
in mails. . . . 

"Sept 3. — There are sports on to-day. I 
have just got back from running Q) in the 100 
yards race, but did not win anything, needless 
to say. The officer starting mumbled some- 
thing in a low voice about * Are-y '-ready-go,' 
and two or three got off while he was in the 
middle of it ; I got in bad third. There was 
wrestling on horseback, V.C. race (racing over 
a ditch and barricade to pick up a sack of sand 
on your saddle and gallop back), i mile race, 
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and half-mile. I am in for the potato race, 
which comes off to-morrow. You have to pick 
up a row of potatoes (dismounting every time) 
one at a time, gallop back, and drop them one 
by one into a tub. 

" Sept. 5. — I really must finish this here, in 
Mafeking post office. ... I have just 
been making myself a 'toff* here. I have 
invested in a pair of khaki riding breeches and 
a slouch hat, as my helmet is no longer pre- 
sentable. Yesterday I was on outpost duty all 
day, so I could not go in for the potato race. 
. . . There is a rumour that Kruger has 
surrendered, also de Wet. Don't believe 
either!" 

On September 8th we started off on our 
travels once more, and sniping began the first 
day we left, showiAg that the Boers had been 
hovering around all the time we had been at 
Mafeking. That night, just before sunset, a 
Maxim was taken a few hundred yards out in 
front of the camp, and played vigorously from one 
end to the other of a small copse of trees which 
lay not far off, and in which some snipers were 
ensconced. That effectually stopped them, and 
we heard no more firing that night, but the 
38th slept under arms, i.e., further out from the 
camp than usual, and each man fully togged up, 
with bandolier over greatcoat, and IxJt and 
bayonet on. This was the more necessary as it 
was a dark and very windy night However, 
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nothing happened, and Sunday, "die day of 
rest," dawned uneventfully. " Revally " at 3. 1 5, 
and the 38th went out to relieve pickets, and 
waited till the column moved off. The column 
was divided into three, each division keeping in 
touch with the rest. We got into touch with 
the Boers at once, and it proved a distinctly 
exciting Sabbath. The 38th acted as escort to 
the two pom-poms. The result of the chase 
(same idea as after de Wet) was ^ waggons 
and 40 or 50 prisoners bagged, and any amount 
of sheep, oxen, etc. We were advance guard, 
the pom-poms coming right up to the front with 
us. I fired more rounds that day than I had 
ever done before, and it reminded me of a field 
day at Aldershot. We kept them and their 
convoy on the hop for several miles, and every 
now and then came upon waggons left behind. 
One Boer gunner stayed behind too far with his 
team, just as one did at Potchefstroom, but 
though the little shells from our pom-poms 
kicked up the dust all around him, he bent down 
his back and drove on the mules, and eventually 
got away. Of course, we got first chance with 
the loot, and our troop scored. Most of the 
waggons contained Boer families and their 
personal effects, of which we bagged anything 
that promised to be useful. We came upon a 
nice bottle of fresh goat's milk, and S. and I 
shared it. I also got some salad oil, a nice 
"billy" or cooking tin, and other things. R. 
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got something too. He says—" I found a box 
full of tinned fish in waggon, so No. 3 troop did 
all right" In many of the waggons, under what 
corresponds to the box seat, we found a l<3t of 
sort of dried or toasted lumps of bread, hard 
and brittle. " We tried it, but it was not very 
tasty, so we left it. The Boers with the 
waggons looked black, and protested, of course, 
when we sampled their contents, but I think 
they were jolly lucky to get off as well as they 
did. We then took the waggons into camp, 
and the prisoners walked behind." 

After that things quieted down a bit, and we 
did nothing but a leisurely march the next day, 
arriving at Ottoshoop at noon, and camping for 
the rest of the day. On the i ith we heard the 
guns of another column during the day, but did 
not move from camp. On the 1 2th we marched 
again, some said towards Vryburg, getting into 
camp after dark. Reports as to our destination 
were rife. ** The idea of going to Krugersdorp 
seems to have been abandoned. Then we 
heard we were going to Vryburg, but that 
seems to have knocked up now. Now the 
report is that we go back to Mafeking, but I 
don't think anybody knows what we are doing. 
Of course the usual * going-home-shortly ' idea 

Erevails ; 4500 troops are supposed to be going 
ome the end of the month or the beginning of 
October. But we 'don't know nuffin.' We 
march again to-morrow (Sunday), so to-day was 
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made Sunday, and we had service this morning, 
after which Paul M. (Methuen) read us a long 
account of our doings since we left Mafeking." 

Poor R.'s horse had given out, and he was 
having rather a poor time of it, leading, or 
rather dragging, the weary brute along. He 
says — " Am leaiding my horse. . . . Marched 
from 4 o'clock till 1 1 , led my horse. Beastly 
tired. On outpost to-night. Our convoy got 
into some soft bog, and lot of waggons up to 
their hubs." 

On Sunday proper we had a long march over 
a waterless plain. He says — " Reveille 3.45. 
Marched over plain till we got to water. Had 
to drag my beastly horse most of way." 

I had exchanged my Hungarian, which 
turned out to be a soft, spiritless animal, for a 
real little English mare, before we left Mafeking. 
This turned out to be the best mount I had yet 
had, and I fondly hoped I should keep her till 
the end of the war. It was the only English 
horse among the whole lot of remounts we got 
there, and I could not understand how it had 
got there, or why it was not snapped up by the 
officers. Every one thought she would develop 
some fatal defect, which would explain her 
being among such a poor lot. But so far she 
had not, and I was delighted with her. I felt 
quite fresh after riding her all day, and not 
having to thump or kick her along. She could 
walk faster and trot and gallop better than any 
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other in the troop, or squadron either for that 
matter. Again, I had no trouble whatever in 
bringing her in from grazing. Generally one 
had to manoeuvre round one's horse for about 
five minutes, and then it was only with the help 
of another man that you could catch him. But 
with the little mare, direcdy she saw me coming 
up she would stop grazing, and when I stood 
close to her she would come up to me in the 
most obliging manner. In fact, after a few 
days she would follow me into camp without 
my holding her at all. You may be sure she 
got more than her share of corn and compressed 
hay ; also any stray biscuits that happened to 
be about. But, alas, those halcyon days did 
not last. 

On the 17th we marched till mid-day, halted, 
and marched again the same night at 11 
*' till about 6 the next morning. Off-saddled 
till 3. 1 5, and marched till after dark. No water 
in camp, and no tea at night or coffee in the 
morning." 

On the 19th we were halting and giving our 
horses a drink of water at a farm when all 
suddenly became excitement, and we sheered 
off quick in extended order. The artillery also 
were watering, and had to limber up and follow 
us as quickly as possible. After cantering for 
about half a mile, we rounded a slight wooded 
rise, turned sharp to the left, and came upon a 
most extraordinary sight Away in front of us^ 
Q 
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on the open plain, was a farmhouse, surrounded 
by the usual kraals and poplar trees. Beyond 
this the whole space was covered with moving 
dots — men galloping away, men running to 
their horses, niggers yoking oxen to waggons ; 
in fact, a Boer camp preparing for full flight. 

Captain Y with the 3rd I.Y., who were 

in front of us, rode straight for the bunch of 
poplars, and we cantered out on a detour to 
the left As we neared the farm the whole 
commando got on the move, and waggons and 
horsemen streamed across the plain away from 
us. Still there was not a shot fired, and we 
began to think that the Boers were not going 
to make any show at all. The 3rd got nearer 
and nearer to the farm, and it seemed that if 
the Boers did give them a volley the effect 
would be rather disastrous at such com- 
paratively short range. Just then our guns got 
into action behind and to the right of us, and a 
stream of pom-pom shells went crackling 
among the trees and ferm buildings. It was a 
chance shot from one of these that killed the 
Boor gunner who was training his gun either 
on to us or the 3rd. He was found by his gun 
when we got near the farm, so that the 3rd, 
who were not in very extended order, probably 
had a very narrow escape. The gun was a 
British 15-pounder which had been captured 
at Colenso. Two Boer Maxims were also 
taken, and some prisoners. The 38th had 
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the honour of rounding up a lot of cattle 
which the enemy had left, and we had a 
taste of stock-riding which my little mare 
enjoyed immensely. 

In the course of our operations we came 
upon a farm which we had not before seen, 
and proceeded to investigate it. An old 
Boer lay sick in one of the rooms, and we 
asked the women-folk what was the matter 
with him, but could not find out They were 
all very suspicious and frightened at us, and 
evidently expected to be murdered or have their 
house burnt down about their ears, and seemed 
quite relieved when we assured them that we 
were not going to take the old man prisoner or 
loot their house. Later the old chap told us 
that the Boers had tried to force him to go 
on commando, but that he was too ill to go, 
and showed us a doctor s certificate to that effect 
I tried to find out what was the matter with 
him, but couldn't understand him. 

Leaving the farm, we came upon some 
waggons outspanned by a kraal, and as all 
waggons left to the Boers only helped to 
prolong the war, some oxen were hitched 
to them and they were given over to the 
charge of some Kaffirs to take into camp. 
Just when we had finished rounding up the 
cattle and had got them well under way, two or 
three " cracks " sounded from the rocky ground 
and bushes behind the farm where the old man 
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lay, and as many bullets whistled about our 
ears. However, we hurried on the cattle, and 
though we got sniped at long range all the way 
back to camp, we had no casualties. No sooner 
had we off-saddled and begun to prepare 
ourselves hot drinks than we had to saddle up 
again, as the sniping had become more serious, 
and seemed likely to develop into an attempt to 
re-take waggons and guns. My anguish on 
having to pour out on to the unreceptive veldt 
a beautiful cup of hot cocoa, too hot, alas ! to 
drink, which I had just brewed, must have been 
pitiable to witness. Of course, there was no 
sien of the enemy when we arrived at the place 
whence the firing had proceeded, and we rode 
peacefully back to camp. 

Next day the camp made an early move, but 
we being rearguard, had an extra hour in bed. 
After a short march we camped at lo o'clock in 
the morning, where we remained all that day 
and the next On the 21st we retraced our 
steps and got back to our previous camp, and 
at night the 38th were on picket 

23rd September. — 38th came off picket at 
daybreak. During the march the column was 
harassed by snipers all day. One attempt was 
made to surround a force of the enemy of about 
200 who became too obstreperous, but they 
made off. 

24th. — After a 4 o'clock "revally," the column 
inarched till mid-day. We went on outpost 
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duty at a kopje about a mile from the camp till 
dark. We stayed at the camp all the next day. 
On the 25th a lo-mile march brought us to a 
large Kaffir village hidden in a sort of ravine in 
very rocky country covered with thick tropical 
vegetation. There were supposed to have 
been gold mines here, but I never saw them. 
On the 27th all the mounted men turned out 
on a foraging expedition about 8 miles out, and 
got a good quantity of corn for the horses. 

28th. — Marching at daybreak, we came in 
contact with the enemy about 5 miles out. We 
had now come into very open, woodless country, 
which, however, was sufficiently undulating to 
enable the Boers to get fairly close. A good 
deal of scattered fighting ensued, in the course 
of which a tremendous amount of ground was 
covered by the Yeomanry in scouting ; in fact, 
I do not remember any day on which so much 
cantering about had to be done. About mid- 
day I began to notice something peculiar about 
my little mare's action when cantering. Her 
hind quarters seemed to give way or sink down 
every stride she took. This got worse and 
worse as the day wore on, and sometimes it got 
so bad that I had to pull her up for fear of ner 
collapsing altogether. She seemed much 
distressed, and was trying all she knew to 
keep up. I got off several times to see if I 
could make out what was wrong, but could 
not see anything. On arriving in camp, No. 3 
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were sent on outpost at a farm about half a mile 
from the camp, on some perfectly open rising 
gfround. We had not been there ten minutes 
before they began to snipe us. The horses 
were taken back to the farm, and we lay flat, as 
there was no cover, and tried to see something 
to fire at One or two rounds were loosed off 
at something black, which might have been a 
hat, showing up out of the long, yellow grass a 
long way off, and after about half a dozen shots 
had been exchanged on each side, nothing 
further happened. Water was short in camp, 
and when we got back and went down to try 
and get a wash we found a sentry with fixed 
bayonet stationed by the pond to warn us off. 
We managed to get one later, however, after 
all water for cooking purposes had been drawn. 
That night the mournful notes of the '* Last 
Post," sounded on the bugle, reached us as we 
were sitting^ round a fire just before turning in, 
telling of the burial of some man killed during 
the day. We heard afterwards that it was one 
of the Shropshire LY. 

Sept 29. — 38th marched out before day- 
break in advance as escort to the guns. 
We had left the camp about a mile behind, 
and half of the long string of waggons 
forming the convoy had safdy cleared the 
camp, when a shell fired from some point 
on tne right rear of the camp lit right among 
the waggons, which, before they trail out of 
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camp, are drawn up in parallel lines. From 
our position high up above, and in front of 
the main body, we could se« the whole thing 
plainly. Half a dozen more shells followed in 
quick succession, and we were halted and faced 
about, one troop facing ahead in case of sur- 
prises. The shells had the effect of hurrying 
on the convoy considerably, and the frenzied 
shrieks and yells of the niggers urging on the 
beasts and the cracking of whips, added to the 
volley firing from the rearguard, made a regular 
pandemonium. It usually happened that the 
rearguard had a perfectly easy time of it, with 
no fighting, the advance guard getting it all ; 
but this time the reverse was the case, and the 
rearguard got a distinctly hot time of it for two 
hours, while we merely looked on. The Boer 
attack was pressed much more than usual, and 
their guns were very active. The Yorkshire 
Yeomanry, who bore the brunt of the engage- 
ment, had several casualties. This was our first 
acquaintance with General Delarey, of whom 
we were to see a good deal afterwards, and 
his presence explained the unusual determina- 
tion of the attack. After the enemy had been 
driven off, we proceeded on our way ; but our 
troubles were not over yet, as General Douglas, 
who was marching parallel with us with his 
column on our left, mistaking some of our 
flankers for Boers, plumped one or two shells 
our way before the artillery found out their 
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mistake, fortunately doing no damage. We 
camped at 10 a. m., and at 5 in the afternoon 
marched on another 8 miles and camped for the 
night My mare had been a little better during 
the early part of the day, but she now got so 
bad that I had to lead her, and, on arriving in 
camp, I handed her over to the vet I never 
heard what was wrong with her, but that night 
the poor beast had to be shot Whether the 
trouble from which she suffered came on then 
for the first time, or had shown itself before, 
and been the cause of her presence among such 
a poor lot of remounts, I do not know. It 
seemed a sad end to such a high-spirited and 
yet so gentle and sweet-tempered an animal. 

Sept 30. — *'Revally" at 2.30 in the dark, 
and being once more a "foot-slogger" and 
on my own hook, I mounted a convenient 
ox waggon and tried to sleep, but the jolting 
of the cumbrous vehicle would have kept 
any one awake who was not comatose. We 
were now after Delarey, who had made for 
that old Boer stronghold, Oliphant's Nek, 
in the Magaliesberg range, 6 miles from 
Rustenberg. The next four days passed 
uneventfully, and I and some others had 
a very jolly time sloping along as we pleased, 
marching from 10 to 20 miles a day. The 
country through which we passed was ex- 
tremely picturesque, and quite typical of the 
best Transvaal scenery, and the weather was 
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perfect On 4th October we passed through 
the Nek and camped on the other side. 

**Oct 7, Sunday. — Here we are again at 
the Nek, in almost the same camp as before. 
You remember my writing from Orange Grove 
camp. It is a lovely place, trees and grass 
and shady nooks. We came here after Delarey, 
who has now gone to Zeerust, whither we 
follow to-morrow or the next day. I am a 
foot-slogger again. My poor little mare had 
to be shot al^ut a week ago, ... so I 
am on my own hook again with two or three 
others of the squadron, and we plod gaily 
along, now wandering through woody bits and 
picking flowers to put in our hats (it is spring 
here now, you know), now walking alongside 
the infantry, and now trying to get a lift in a 
waggon, and getting turned off by a bluff 
sergeant, and feeling rather like little boys 
with a policeman. I stop at every farmhouse 
and talk (?) to the people, always prefacing my 
remarks with * Hab n y broed ? * by which I 
mean, have you any bread .^ But they never 
have anything, either milk or bread, or even 
coffee. They are obliged to roast maize and 
grind it as an imitation of coffee. We are at 
last beginning to realise that the only way to 
stop this war is to bum, and many farms we 
come to where the man is on commando, are 
burnt. There are three blackened ruins in 
this camp. It rained last night, so I and a pal 
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got a lot of the corrugated iron roofing off one 
of the ruins, and rigged up a patent rain-proof 
shelter to sleep in. Some of the men sport 
bedSy real beds, which they found in some of the 
deserted houses. Only bedsteads, of course, 
but they cover up the frame with rushes and 
make believe they are comfortable, and cer- 
tainly they must keep them drier. Yesterday 
evening I went for a bathe in a deep pool near 
the camp, but it came on so fearfully black 
while I was in the water that I was afraid of 
getting wet ^!) and ran home, only just in time 
to get up tne shelter and shove myself and 
clobber into it. I have discarded putties while 
I walk, and take it easy in those old football 
stockings you sent me at Mafeking." 

Entry in R/s diary about this date — "Our 
125 men are now reduced to 56." Our four 
days spent in this camp were very restful. On 
the night of our arrival the whole of the 38th 
went on picket in some low bush country, 900 
yards from camp, with orders to keep a sharp 
lookout and fire at anything moving to our 
front. When we arrived at tne place somebody 
produced a pack of cards, and we played 
•* banker " for an hour. My time on guard was 
from 12 till 2 a.m., and passed witnout any- 
thing worthy of note. The moon was so bright 
that night that we could see to read letters. 
We came off picket at 6, and at 9 some mounted 
men, including 38th squadron, saddled up to go 
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out and find some cattle reported to be hidden 
in some kloof on the other side of the Nek. I 
borrowed the cook s horse. A ride of about a 
couple of miles brought us to the Nek ; and on 
turning sharp to the left, proceeding up a 
valley parallel to the range of hills, the catde 
were found. During the inevitable wait that 
always ensues in such cases, we found a farm 
perched up in a pretty ravine between two 
ranges of kopjes, and rode up to it. We found 
it inhabited by hospitable Colonials — a middle- 
aged couple, and their little son and daughter. 
They seemed very pleased to see us, gave us 
milk to drink, and showed us their flowers. 
One of the children showed me her books and 
some pet rabbits. They said that during our 
fight with the commando of 900 at the Nek the 
June previous (soon after we had left Krugers- 
dorpV several of our shells came whizzing over 
the Kopjes on their left, over their house and 
garden, and burst on the hillside just beyond. 
The girl also said she was going to school in 
England when the war was over. Leaving 
this little oasis of civilisation regretfully behind 
us, we returned to camp. 

Entry in R.'s diary for Oct. 6. — *' Parade of 
every horse and mule in camp. Took long 
time." I was on grazing guard in the after- 
noon, and read Pearsons in the intervals of 
fetting up and "shoo"-ing horses back to the" 
erd. 
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Oct 7. — ** Revally " late — at 6 — and an easy 
day in camp. It was then that the above 
letter was written. 

On Monday, *' revally " at 4, and the column 
marched the 6 odd miles into Rustenburg. I 
still unmounted. We marched through the 
town, or rather village, and camped on the 
other side, the town being put out of bounds. 
I remarked on passing through it that the 
houses were smarter and the gardens more 
luxuriant and better kept than any we had yet 
seen. While here I was supplied with another 
horse, and rejoined the ranks. 

On the 9tn we left Rustenburg, and started 
on a march through very mountainous country, 
parallel to the Magaliesberg range, making for 
the Marico district and Zeerust again. 

loth — Entry in diary. — *' ' Revally ' 3.3a 
Marched through pass. Expected to be held 
by Boers, but they did not seem inclined to 
play." 

I ith — ** * Revally ' 2.30. — While horses were 
grazing, my horse got away from the guard." 

We had now got into dense bush country, 
and every day expected our advance to be dis- 
puted. Accordingly, when the next day it 
came to be our turn for advance guard, we ex- 
pected to have a hot time of it. " Revally " on 
the 1 2th was at 3.30, and the 38th, fortified by 
a special tot of rum in their coffee, cantered out 
ahead of the column. We rode warily all day 
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among wooded country, dodging in and out 
among the trees, and keeping wide apart, just 
near enough to keep in touch with one's next 
man, and halting and dismounting every now 
and then. The Argentine I had got as a re- 
mount cast both its fore shoes, and in conse- 
quence was going very tender, taking short, 
mincing steps, so that I had to be very careful 
in going over rocky ground. Kopje after kopje 
was passed and no Mausers cracked, and at last 
we arrived at our camping ground. As usual, 
some of the advance guard had to go ahead for 
a mile beyond camp to form an outpost for a 
few hours while the camp was settling down, 
and I formed one of a " cossack post " of three 
men and a corporal stationed on the edge of a 
belt of trees overlooking a long slope of flattish 
country, covered with bushes and mealie crops, 
and bounded on the far side by a farm and 
another belt of trees or thick bushes. We 
loosened girths, took out bits, and tethered 
horses behind bushes so as to be invisible from 
the clearing; one man was placed on guard, 
and the rest composed themselves to a smoke 
and slumber close by the horses. After a bit 
Jack H. and I strolled about, and discovered a 
small farmhouse and Kaffir huts close by. We 
went inside the hut, stooping down to get 
through the wretched little doorway, which was 
only about 3 ft 6 in. high, so that one scraped 
one's back badly on going in and out There 
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were a few odds and ends, such as flasks made 
of pumpkin peel, baskets, necklaces, old sacks, 
and a knobkerrie lying about, the remains of a 
fire, and a very close atmosphere, although 
there was no one in the hut So we left it and 
went on to the farmhouse, where was a com- 
paratively hospitably-inclined Boer woman, who 
regaled us on maize coffee. While we were 
chatting there in the parlour, asking the usual 
questions about how long the Boers were going 
to stay out on commando, etc., the man on 
sentry came to say that his time was up, and as 
it was my turn to go on, I went back, taking up 
my position where he had been, and leaving him 
and Jack H. in the house. I had not been there 
long before I heard the sound of heavy firing in 
the direction of the camp. The corporal heard 
it too, and he woke up and started tightening 
the girths while I rushed to the farmhouse to 
warn the other two. We all ran back to the 
horses, made sure that they were hidden, and 
kept as sharp a lookout all around us as we ever 
did in our lives, at least I know I did. The 
firing kept on, now in isolated shots, now in 
crackling bursts, but still we saw no sign of any 
Boers near us. After about a quarter of an 
hour it stopped, and we began to calm down 
again. Still there was no more snoozing that 
afternoon, for if there had been any Boers about, 
ours was hardly an enviable position, more than 
a mile from camp, and entirely cut off as we 
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were. My time on guard was nearly up, and I 
was still crouching and squinting^ seven ways at 
once from behind my tree, when a mounted 
man came round the corner past the farmhouse 
towards us, then another and another. I 
thought they were Boers, but the next moment 
I saw from the uniform and general appearance 
that they were Yeomanry. Ten or a dozen 
were now in sight, and finally a whole squadron 
of the 3rd I.Y. with a pom-pom came leisurely 
along the edge of the plantation, looking as 
though they knew there wasn't a Boer within a 
thousand miles. First came half a dozen men 
and a sergeant. I kept quite still, wondering if 
they would spot me. 'Only one did, and he 
looked startled, and pulled up his horse, 
evidently not expecting to see any one out that 
distance from camp. My companions were out 
of sight, just inside the bushes. The man who 
had seen me then said, ** Hullo," and nodded, 
and the others looked round. Two officers 
riding together behind the first lot came up to 
me. '* Cossack post ? " " Yes, sir." " You're 
a long way out Seen anything ?" " No, sir." 
After they had gone, I asked one of the troopers 
what all the firing was in camp. ''Oh,' be 
said, ''that wasn't firing. There was a veldt 
fire, and one of the ammunition waggons got 
caught, and a lot of ammunition went off. 
Two men wounded." 
Collapse of cossack post ! 
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Camp looked very dreary when we got back 
to it that evening, with its broad patches of 
blackened grass and here and there an isolated 
strip of unbumt veldt. 

13th. — Some man in the 37th reported that 
he had seen some waggons hidden in a sort of 
natural pit some way from camp, and with this 
man as guide the 38th went out, found the 
waggons, and burnt them. Coming back we 
found a farm which had been the headquarters 
of some Boer red-cross hospital. There 
were some boxes marked with the red cross, 
and some red cross flags lying about. Whether 
there were any wounded men in the place at the 
time I don't know. Some excellent oranges 
from a grove close by the farm were rather 
freely sampled. It rained in the night, and as 
usual R. and I *' tented," i.e.y by fastening our 
waterproof (?) sheets together longitudinally, 
and propping them up at each end by a rifle 
kept in the perpendicular by reins pegged down 
with a bayonet, and shoving our saddles under 
one end to put our heads in, we managed to 
keep ourselves and kit fairly dry. 

** Revally " at 2.30 on Sunday morning, 
followed by a 7-mile march in bush country. 
Still no enemy. 

Another early start the following day, getting 
into thicker country every mile. A splendid 
place for an ambush if the Boers had been so 
inclined. 
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On the 1 6th we had camped at mid-day in a 
well-wooded spot, and were just doing a few 
odds and ends, cooking, washing, Keating- 
sprinkling, rifle-cleaning, etc., when orders came 
to get horses in at once and saddle up. A rush 
for horses followed immediately, and as they 
were grazing half a mile from camp I was a 
good deal blown when I reached mine (which had 
lately been cold-shod by the squadron farrier). 
A scamper back to camp bare-back ensued, and 
a saddling up in quick time. A box of ammuni- 
tion was dragged off the waggons and plumped 
down in the Tines, and each man helped himself 
to as much as he wanted. We were soon all 
galloping along a narrow sandy lane with the 
guns behind us. After about a mile's ride we 
broke into a walk, and extended into open 
order. One troop rode one way and one 
another, but no enemy appeared, at least I did 
not see any. No. 3 troop went straight on to 
a clump of trees in the middle of a patch of 
fairly bare veldt and dismounted. I then saw 
that we were escort to a Maxim which had come 
rattling up behind us. 800 to locx) yards ahead 
of us on the other side of the area of bare 
veldt was dense bush country again, and on 
looking across I just caught a glimpse of a 
mounted man dashing back into cover. The 
Maxim was quickly turned on to the spot and 
a hail of bullets was sent over the intervening 
space into the bush, the Maxim being moved 
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slowlyvfrom side to side so as to cover a pretty 
big area. One could fancy how those bullets 
would tear and rip among the trees, thudding 
into tree trunks and nipping off leaves and 
twigs. One thing I noticed, and that was the 
echo of the firearms among the hills, which I 
had never heard so plainly before. The fact 
was, though we did not know it, that we were 
now in the Marico valley, with hills on each side 
of it leading up to the little town of Zeerust 
After ten minutes' more waiting about we 
mounted and rode back to where a battery of 
guns was now in full working order. Shells 
went flying over our heads from all the six guns, 
and the noise was terrific. We could see 
shrapnel bursting amongst the trees and on the 
hills to either side of the valley. Some Boers 
on a kopje close to our end of the valley replied 
with Mausers, and the guns were turned on 
them. A good many bullets flew over our 
heads, and one I noticed in particular. Whether 
It had a bit cut out of it, or was a ricochet, or 
what, I do not know, but it made the most 
peculiar combination of metallic ring and 
whistle I had ever heard. After a little more 
cannonading we all returned to camp. 

Oct. 17. — "Revally" 2.30. We marched up 
the Marico valley towards Zeerust over the 
ground we had traversed the day before. Soon 
after the advance guard penetrated the dense 
bush mentioned above, fighting began, and 
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lasted all the morning. At one time the 
Shropshire Yeomanry, who were doing the 
advance that day, suffered heavily, and were 
driven back on the convoy. A half troop of 
them had advanced to within 40 yards of a low, 
bushy ridge, when a volley came from behind 
it, and many riderless « horses galloped back 
amongst the survivors. The 38th were halted 
at the time with the artillery, and just as the 
news came that the Shropshires had retired, 
Major B. of the 37th battery, who was 
standing close to us, put up his glasses, and 
said he could see some niggers, headed by a 
white woman, running up a slope among some 
trees from the place where the ambush had 
been ; so we made no doubt that they were 
the ones who had shot the Yeomen. 

While we were sitting by our horses on this 
occasion, an old Boer kept sniping us from 
the bushes to our left. I say "old" because 
R. and I settled at the time that it must be some 
hoary-headed old reprobate lying comfortably 
among the rocks and taking pot shots at us, 
the shooting was so regular. ** Crack — uph ! " 
and then ** ping " over our heads about every 
two minutes. But no notice was taken of the 
shots, as we hadn't a ghost of a notion where 
the old chap was, and no damage was done. 
About 2 o'clock in the afternoon we camped. 
The camp was on rather an exposed place, an 
elevated clearing with bush country all round, 
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and the hills forming the sides of the valley in 
the middle distance on each side of us. The 
38th were at the foremost edge of this clearing 
with the North Lanes (infantry) and artillery 
behind us, and Lord Methuen's tent not far 
behind, and to the right of these. After 
picketing and feeding horses and having lunch 
ourselves, we retired to various shady spots for 
the usual siesta in which every man indulges 
on trek whenever he possibly can. I took 
Pearsofis and my blanket and retired under a 
low tree at the edge of the clearing, and after 
reading a bit I dropped off to sleep. I don't 
know how long I had been sleeping when I 
awoke suddenly without knowing what woke 
me, and looking towards the camp saw a cloud 
of dust and a kicking, struggling crowd of half- 
awakened men in the North Lanes lines. A 
shell had lit right amongst the " bivvies " of the 
sleeping infantry. A few seconds and then the 
well-known ** boom ! " from the kopjes in front 
of us, the scream of a shell over our heads, and 
another **thud" in about the same spot We 
all rushed back to our horses, rolled up our 
blankets, hurled them on the waggon, and 
saddled up. Meantime about five or six 
more shells had crashed into the camp, 
every one passing over the 38th. Two or 
three burst among the artillery and four 
horses were killed. One was said to have 
passed through the general's tent At last 
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our artillery recovered from their surprise, 
and when they once began they found the 
enemy in a marvellously short space of time 
and silenced him. What the damage was I 
never knew for certain, beyond that two or 
three of the North Lanes had been killed, 
some wounded, and four artillery horses killed. 
Whether any of the artillerymen were touched 
I don't know. Some infantry were "sent out 
in extended order to reconnoitre, and we led 
our horses, and incidentally ourselves, off the 
more exposed clearincr into the shelter of the 
trees beyond. But mere was no more firing 
that night 

The next day we marched on towards 
Zeerust, expecting another fight, but we arrived 
there without opposition, and once more 
camped outside that town. I do not know 
whether General Douglas' column had joined us 
the day before, or was already at Zeerust, but 
he was in camp with us. 
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Chapter XVII 

The next few days, from October 19th to 24th, 
were occupied in taking ox convoys half-way to 
Ottoshoop, outpost work round Zeerust, and 
other duties, and nothing worthy of mention 
occurred except one rather sharp fight which 
we had about 6 miles out of Zeerust, in which 
the gallant Captain Gordon Wood, of the 
Shropshire Yeomanry, was killed. It was said 
that he was wounded, and a bullet struck him 
while he was being carried to the ambulance on 
a stretcher. The Boers stuck very well to 
their kopjes that day, and we returned to 
Zeerust without having done much. 

On the 25th we marched once more from 
Zeerust, and arrived at a place by a stream, a 
few miles on this side of Ottoshoop, named 
Buffelshoek, where some Australians had been 
camping for some time. Before we got there 
the Boers shelled the camp, and there were a 
few casualties. ** Australians took our best 
horses, and went after commando, broke it up, 
and captured waggons. Australians keen to go 
out, as they have seen no fighting as yet. Let 
'em go by all means, say 1/ — Diary. 
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** . . . We are left here (all Methuens 
Yeomanry) to garrison a few kopjes round 
here (Buffelshoek) for a week or so, while 
he goes off with tne bushmen after the Boers. 
We have had a lot of fighting lately, mainly 
because this is bush veldt, and they stand 
better. Both our pom-poms were broken, but 
we have got two new ones from Mafeking, 
and M. has taken them. It is Delarey they are 
after. Most of our officers have got leave for 
Cape Town or Pretoria. Lord Chesham has 
gone to Pretoria to arrange with Roberts about 
our going home, it is said. . . . We have 
at last got some of the 'luxuries' bought with 
the I.Y. Fund. A box between five men. I 
send the list. Grand, isn't it ? The rainy 
season has begun ; last night and the night 
before it came down in torrents and washed us 
out. In fact, I slept peacefully in an inch of 
water, and rain pelting down on the blankets, 
as a loose horse knocked over our 'shanty.' 
But we have rigged up a *bivvie' with a 
bamboo framework and a trench all round it, 
which will defy any weather, I think. This 
isn't much of a letter. I have been having 
rather a bad time of it with * face-ache * lately. 
I think it must be 'de Wet '(?)" 

R. and I had not much chance to use our 
carefully-built edifice, as a day or two later the 
camp was served out with tents, and as the 
weather was very rainy, we were very glad to 
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get them. This was now the fifth time we had 
been under canvas since we had come out. 
First at Queenstown, in March, for ten days ; 
next at Carters Ridge, Kimberley, also in 
March, for four days ; then at Boshof, in April 
and May, for about five weeks ; and then a 
long gap till Mafeking, in September, for ten 
days. As long as we were not on duty we 
kept dry, reading, sleeping, eating, smoking, 
and writing letters in our tents ; but every third 
day we were out on outpost and got well soaked, 
having to ride out in the early morning, remain 
out all day, generally in a slow, steady drizzle, 
sometimes enlivened by a terrific downpour, 
under leaden skies, and come into camp in the 
evening. It was this sort of weather, I think, 
that caused the toothache, of which I had a 
good deal at this time. 

We remained at Buffelshoek, or Hock, till 
2nd November, when we were on outpost till 3 
in the afternoon, when camp broke, and we left 
our posts and' followed. ** Pouring torrents rain 
all day," diarist remarks. We moved to where 
Methuen now was, only 3 miles up the road 
towards Zeerust Next day some of the 38th 
were told off to go into Ottoshoop to fetch 
remounts. Never shall I forget the sights we 
presented that morning as the dawn broke, and 
showed us splashing along, drenched men and 
drenched horses. Never had my greatcoat 
hung so heavily on my shoulders since those 
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wet marches in Griqualand West, our first 
experiences of campaigning. We were all 
wet through, and R. and I laughed somewhat 
savagely together over it. *' Fearful night last 
night," entered in the diary. We had dug our- 
selves "graves," i.e., raised up a portion of 
ground to sleep on, with a deep trench all 
round ; covered ourselves with mackintosh 
sheets, but all to no purpose ; and we were all 
washed out before midnight, but slept on in 
desperation, rain or no rain. On the way in 
we proceeded in very open order, at least No, 
3 did, as they were scouting, and I had got 
separated from the others in some wooded 
country, when I suddenly came upon a litde 
sort of fortress not 50 yards from me. It was 
composed of a wall, about 5 feet high, stoutly 
built of rocks placed one on top of another, 
with branches placed along the top, the whole 
surmounting a slight hillock or knoll in the 
rocky ground. Over this wall two heads in 
slouch hats regarded me fixedly, seeing me long 
before I saw them, doubtless hearing my horse's 
footsteps. I pulled up at once, my first thought 
being that they were Boers, but a moment's 
reflection reminded me that we were now near 
Ottoshoop, which was occupied by our troops, 
and that this was prgbably an outpost I 
walked my horse up to the little fortress, and 
asked the two heads, whose ^ four eyes still 
regarded me curiously, if I was right for 
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Ottoshoop? The heads nodded, and said, 
" Yes, straight on," and straight on I went, and 
soon after rejoined my troop close outside the 
village. We crossed a drift, and after half an 
hours wait, during which we had spread our 
greatcoats out to try and get them dry, our new 
horses came up, driven by niggers. Each man 
took three, one to ride himself and two to lead. 
I got hold of a little chestnut pony, very sleek, 
and looking better bred than the average, which 
I hoped would turn out well. About a mile 
outside the place on our way home we halted 
and dismounted for some reason or another. I 
sat down on a rock, holding my three horses, 
and pulled out a piece of biscuit. In a short 
time I was surprised to see, on looking down, a 
large mouse, or a small rat, I don't know 
which, calmly nibbling at some crumbs of 
biscuit which I had dropped, within 6 inches of 
my feet He did not seem in the least inclined 
to run away, and even when I stroked his head 
he only gave a little start and went on eating, 
though Siere were men talking and horses 
stamping all round him. He remained there 
for about five minutes, and then quietly trotted 
back under the rock on which I was sitting. 

Nov. 4th, Sunday. — Church parade and 
horses out to graze. 5th. — ** Reveille " at 3.30, 
and on outpost all day. 6th. — In camp. I 
wrote a letter from which I give extract : — 

" The day before yesterday (Sunday) 
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Methuen said, in his usual post-church parade 
address, that we were now doing more good 
than we ever had done before in the present 
campaign. He said he had always urged that 
the best way to deal with the Boers was not to 
rush about the country after them, but to 
demolish all the farms, crops, and land around, 
in fact, as he said, * thoroughly denude the 
country.' He also said that, though it might 
perhaps be more irksome to him and to us to 
stay in one place (here a smile went round, 
because, as a matter of fact, a spell of camp life 
after i and 2 and 3 o'clock 'revallys,' and march, 
march, march, day after day, is much appreci- 
ated), yet we could rest assured that, by showing 
the Boers in this manner that we English 
possessed determination coupled with gentle- 
ness (ahem !), we should be most likely to end 
the war. He also said that de Wet, Botha, 
and Steyn were at Elands River, about 15 
miles from here, a short time ago, but that 
Steyn had gone south with no followers, by 
himself, in a Cape cart, Botha had gone north, 
and there were probably only 600 or 700 men 
there. There were four columns round them, 
Clements and Paget on the Rustenburg side, 
and Douglas, sent by himself (Methuen), on 
this side, with us here. So it looks as if they 
ought to get collared soon." 

The mail went out in the afternoon, and the 
38th turned out to escort the mail cart into 
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Ottoshoop. When we got there we were 
pleased to hear that we were to stop the night, 
and after off-saddling in a grassy courtyard in 
the town, we set off to the nearest store to 
spend our money. Every one, I think, bought 
the usual things, food and tobacco, and, ind^d, 
there was nothing else to buy. R. and I came 
back laden with Worcester sauce, tins of jam 
and sardines, bread, Quaker oats, and any 
amount of condensed milk. Whether it was 
the scarcity of sugar or what I don't know, but 
all through the campaign I noticed that the 
great craving of the men was for something 
sweet, and a rush was always made for a split 
sugar sack on the convoy, men scraping sugar 
from the hole (widening it a great deal 
accidentally in the process, of course) and 
eating it out of their hands. So that jam and 
condensed milk formed a large part of our 
supplies, and that evening we sat down to as 
gorgeous a *' feed " as we had had for a long 
time. One man I saw finished off a whole tin 
of milk at a sitting, punching two holes in the 
top in the approved fashion, one to let the air 
in and the other to let the milk out, and sucking 
it down with great gusto. 

Next day we remained till 3, and then took a 
convoy of a few waggons back to Methuen's 
camp. All our private effects which we could 
not carry on ourselves or our horses had to be 
stuffed into our rolls of bedding, which were 
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carried on the waggon. On going for mine 
when we reached camp, I saw at once that it 
had been run over, as there were great wheel 
marks across it, and it showed signs of having 
been dragged in the mud. As my whole store 
of good tnings (bought the previous day at 
Ottoshoop) were in the bundle, it was with 
some trepidation that I took it back to the 
lines and opened it. The havoc that had been 
made of my larder was not beautiful to look 
upon. I would never have believed that two 
mere tins of condensed milk could have 
wreaked such devastation on things in general 
as had those I had unsuspectingly packed into 
my blanket a few hours previously. They were 
both burst open by the weight of the waggon 
passing over them ; and socks, jersey, writing 
paper, and everything else were mere units in the 
vast expanse of condensed milk which covered 
everything. The funny part of it was that a 
botde of Worcester sauce emerged from the 
wreck, sticky indeed, but unbroken. I scraped 
as much as I could off the blanket and laid it 
out on the grass. There was no means of 
washing it, and I wondered vaguely how con- 
densed milk behaved under those circum- 
stances — whether it dried, or got stickier and 
stickier, or set hard, or what Any faint hopes 
that I may have entertained that it ''would make 
the blanket waterproof," as one man suggested, 
were destined to be dashed to the ground, as it 
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rained hard in the night, and my sticky blanket 
proved but a broken reed. There were some 
ill-timed jests about my being under the " milky 
way," I remember. 

8th Nov. — At 3 in the afternoon of the next 
day we broke camp (having struck tents the 
day before) and marcned once more. There 
was one litde incident affecting me personally 
during our camp in this place which I have 
forgotten to mention. One day — the day we 
escorted the mail to Ottoshoop — I went across 
to the R.A.M.C. to try and get a tooth, which 
had been aching a good deal, taken out. A walk 
of a quarter of a mile brought me to the place 
where they were camped, and I asked a Tommy 
where I should go to get it pulled out for me. 
He directed me to a tent where a sergeant, or 
a sergeant-major, perhaps, was sitting writing. 
I told him I had toothache, and wanted a tooth 
drawn. He looked at me for a moment, and 
then gave vent to the following remark : — 

" Are you sick ? " 

'*No," I said, **but I want a tooth pulled 
out." 

'* Yes, but are you sick } " 

** How do you mean sick ? I only want a 
tooth ." 

** Yes, but do you wish to report yourself as 

** No, I want a tooth drawn." 

**You can't have it done unless you get a 
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corporal of your lot to report you as sick. Go 
and get the report and bring it here." 

** But surely there is some doctor here who 
would pull it out for me now? It wouldn't 
take half a minute." 

The worthy sergeant returned to his papers* 
** No," he said ; " you can't have it done unless 
you do as I tell you." 

So I had to ** hold my jaw " in more senses 
than one, and trudge back to camp, just in time 
to find every one saddling up to escort the mail, 
as I have previously mentioned, and that tooth 
remained in situ. This was about the purest 
example of army red tape that I ever came 
across. 

But to resume. Marching all the afternoon 
of the 8th, we encamped that night, with no 
blankets, as we were to start again at midnight 
This we did, and marched till 10 o'clock of the 
morning of the 9th, being close on the heels of 
a party of Boers. We stayed in camp all the 
rest of that day, and at 1.30 the following 
morning started off again, and, coming in touch 
with the enemy at daybreak, started a running 
fight, which lasted till the evening, when we 
rode into Lichtenberg, having captured a pom- 
pom. We were very glad when the next day 
we were moved into the church, as the weather 
was becoming very rainy again. " Slept under 
a roof for first time since I landed," says the 
diarist 
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On the 1 2th a few men went out as escort to 
some waggons. 

On the 13th I formed one ofan outpost which 
started for an outlying farm at 3 a.m. We 
spent a nice lazy day there, with our horses in 
a kraal. Some men played halfpenny nap, and 
others went and sat in the Boer lady's kitchen 
and talked sweet nothings. I took a few 
photographs. 

Extract from a letter of 14th November will 
give an account of our doings on the night of 
the 14th. 

** We had all turned in after being on out- 
post all day, when they came round waking 
the men up, and shouting * Parade 12.40. 
Parade 12.40!' So I knew it was one of our 
usual surprise packets, and that something was 
up. We rode about 1 2 or 15 miles, and came 
upon their picket in the (this) morning. They 
fired three shots (at us, I suppose, but I did not 
hear any bullets) to alarm the commando, and 
then rushed off. The mounted men (there were 
no infantry, of course) spread out to tne left and 
right (I was left), and on galloping up a small 
rise we saw them about a mile off in an open 
plain. Some were already scooting away, but 
the majority were absolutely paralysed, and we 
saw them as a black mass, moving to and fro. 
I suppose they were saddling up for all they 
were worth and getting their kit together. They 
hardly fired a shot. But our guns were late — 
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very bad. We cantered more round to their 
left, and then dismounted, and fired at them 
to give the guns (especially the pom-pom) time 
to get on to them. But five precious minutes 
were wasted, and in those five minutes they had 
all got on the move, and were going away like 
greased lightning. The guns put one shell into 
them, and then at last the pom-pom came up 
and had a try, but did no damage that I saw. 
So we galloped on and left the guns behind. 

"Then began the longest chase (without a 
break ; of course it was nothing to de- Wetting) 
we have ever had. We had them in sight all 
the while, and as we were just behind the 
advance, and soon worked up level with them, 
we had a free run. After going about 2 
miles we all got higgledy-piggledy. There 
was one troop of the 37th in front, then came 
the 38th, with 43rd, Paget's Horse, and Bush- 
men a long way behind. We got all amongst 
/ the 37th and went through them, and had no 
one but the Boers in front of us. We went 
grandly, and I had a good horse. It was a sur- 
vival of the fittest. Many horses dropped back, 
and we got in front of Mac, our lieutenant, and 
finally left him behind. There were about 20 of 
us trailing across country. We put up a covey 
of them from a farmhouse down in a hollow, 
and one fellow galloped off by himself over a 
rise across to my right. So I got off and had a 
bang at him, but missed, and he went on and 
s 
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disappeared over the rise ; but it was at a long 
range. We * pushed the pursuit/ as they say 
in the papers, for 5 miles, and then came 
back. It is no good, you know, they can do 
two to our one ; besides, we had had a long 
night march, and they were fresh. We only 
got two prisoners, I hear. That is the second 

* surprise,' both for ourselves and the Boers, 
that we have done since I wrote last. The 
first time we were more successful ; got a pom- 
pom and some waggons" (this was a different 
occasion to that mentioned under date Nov. 
loth) **and 30 prisoners. We were out 
scouting on the right, and passed over 
their camp. They couldn't have been gone 
half an hour, because I got off to sniff 
about and see what I could find, and found 
their fires all alight, and by one of them a 

• billy * full of hot coffee which the owner had 
left hurriedly. Now this was just what I 
wanted. The coffee was awful ; made of maize 
corn burnt and ground up as a substitute for 
real beans, so I threw that away, but appro- 
priated the * billy,* which I now always use to 
make my cocoa in. By the way, we are 
quartered in a church here. We came in 
from the camp outside the town because it 
began to rain again. There was a concert here 
in the church the day before yesterday, when 
Methuen took the chair. Of course, nothing is 
destroyed or damaged in the church, and it has 
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a nice boarded floor and green baize doors, so 
we are very comfortable and dry. . . ." 

We remained **in church" all day, and at 
night a picket, including R. and self, were sent 
out 800 to 900 yards beyond the outskirts of 
the village. We were on a flat plain near a 
spruit, and it rained incessantly the whole night 
through. This so delighted the bull-frogs in 
the spruit that they filled the air with the sound 
of their croakings all night, and if the enemy 
had come, I am sure we could not have heard 
him ; and as we could not see 10 yards before 
our noses, we could not have seen .him either. 
We got back to our church before dawn, and 
saddled up for a long march towards Ottoshoop. 
The diarist records a thunderstorm at 5 in the 
afternoon. 

On the 17th a start was made at 3.30 a.m., 
and the mounted men made a flank movement, 
but did not find. We arrived at Ottoshoop in 
the evening. R. and I made a ** booby-hutch " 
or ** bivvie " of blankets supported on a frame- 
work of rifles and reims, in which we lay all the 
next day. 

19th. — Start at 3.30 a.m. We marched out 
of Ottoshoop to Botha's farm on the way to 
Zeerust, and R. and I were on fatigue duty 
all day. 

** Revally " at 6 on the 20th, and a march 
to Zeerust, where we again took advantage 
of a church (that church I was to know so 
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well afterwards) to stow ourselves and our 
kits. 

2 1 St. — A smoking concert held in the church. 
One of Paget's Horse distinguished himself in 
some very good sketches, imitations of actors, 
etc. 

22nd. — The 38th went out as escort to an 
Intelligence officer to a farm where there was a 
steam mill. The Boers were turning over a 
lot of flour here, so the mill was rendered 
useless, and the safety valve was taken away« 
which R. carried. At midnight we went out on 
a reconnaissance in force, heard guns, and came 
back, having seen no enemy. Diarist says — 
"Mounted men at 1.30 midnight went to 
Jacobsdal. Heard Hart's guns quite near, but 
Boers would not come our way, so returned to 
Zeerust" 

Extract from letter dated 23rd November. — 
** I am writing this in the funny little parlour of 
a private house, where you can get tea here. 
It is ripping to sit in a cane-bottom chair again. 
It is perfectly roasting to-day. We are in a 
church again, and have been here for four days, 
and are likely to stop another day or two." (I 
little thought as I wrote that that I was going 
to stop there six months.) " There are sports 
on Saturday, and I am down to play three- 
quarter back in a Rugby match, 38th v. 39th 
and 40th squadrons, to-morrow. We had 
another midnight parade last night, and marched 
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about 8 miles towards Buffelshoek, our old camp 
between here and Ottoshoop. I know this 
district by heart now, we have been pottering 
about here for so long. 

** I had the misfortune to either lose, or (as I 
am almost certain) have stolen, my purse, con- 
taining £2 I OS. and a lot of Kruger coins. 
We have pay due to us, and I am likely to get a 
couple of pounds again shordy, so I am all right, 
but still, it is annoying. ... As to our 
midnight escapade, when we got near Buffels- 
hoek we stopped in a little village, Jacobsdal, 
and remained there four hours, and then came 
back. We heard some guns going in the 
distance, I suppose, of some other column." 

This letter was written in a very shaky hand, 
as I had just had a tumble. On returning 
from Jacobsdal I set out on foot for a store on 
the other side of the village. On the way I 
bought a loaf of bread at one of the houses, 
and was walking along the middle of the road 
hugging my precious loaf (I had not tasted 
bread since 6th October at Ottoshoop) when I 
was overtaken by some loose horses which 
came cantering along behind me with only 
head-ropes on. I chose the likeliest-looking 
one and grabbed his reim as he passed, but I 
soon found I had more than I bargained for, 
for I had only one hand, as the other 
was holding the loaf, and when at last I 
did succeed in mounting him, and tried to 
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control him with the head-rope, he quickly shot 
me off on the other side. I alighted with all 
my weight on my right hand and gave it a 
nasty jar. I picked up myself and my loaf, 
which I dusted carefully, and walked on to the 
store a sadder and a wiser man. My wrist and 
hand had even then begun to swell, and were 
very painful, and I remember the difficulty I 
had in getting my hand into my pocket to fish 
out the change. I bought the usual necessaries 
and came back, and snowed my now useless 
hand to a doctor, having written the above 
letter in a house on the way back. It was the 
front room of a small house kept by an old 
Irishman, Mills by name, who gave you 
what we considered an excellent dinner for 
2s., and was much patronised. I was handed 
over to the tender mercies of an R.A.M. 
sergeant, who bound up my wrist very tighdy 
wim an atrocious splint of a sort I have never 
seen before or since, with an iron-wire frame- 
work. This he bound on, with no padding 
between it and the wrist, and the end jammed 
tightly against my swollen palm, leaving the 
hand free. However, I bore this instrument of 
torture all night, but, of course, did not get a 
wink of sleep. Then the next afternoon, when 
my hand was swollen to about twice its normal 
size, and of a sort of dull, blackish grey, and the 
pain perfectly unbearable, I went to hospital 
and demanded that the doctor should see it 
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Luckily it was not the same man as I had seen 
before, and when the sergeant conducted me to 
his presence, he had the splint unbound, said I 
had a very bad hand, and must come to 
hospital. A man was sent up for my blankets, 
etc., and I slept in a bed for the first time for 
nearly a year. 

The next day I had to keep my hand in a 
sort of tin-bath arrangement for a long time, 
and had evaporating lotions applied. In the 
morning I asked the man who attended me, 
who seemed a decent sort, when I should get 
back to my lot. ** What lot's that ? " he asked. 
I told him I was with Methuen's Yeomanry. 
** Well," he said, ** I expect you'll rejoin them 
in a few days when they come back." I asked 
him where they had gone, and he said that the 
whole of Methuen's column, with the exception 
of a few troops he had left as garrison, had 
gone the night before. 
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Chapter XVIII 

I CONTINUED hospital existence for two or three 
days more, when I was sent up to be attached 
to the Yeomanry left in the town, the 43rd 
(Suffolk) LY. I still had a splint— not the 
splint — on, and my arm and hand were in a 
sting. I was put into a tent with one or two 
others in their camp on the rising ground to the 
west of the town. They were not glad to see 
me, as I could do no work whatever, and made 
an extra mouth to fill. It was a long time 
before I could persuade them that I was to draw 
rations from them, and for days I used to have 
to go apologetically up to the quartermaster- 
sergeant's tent to remind him that I was there, 
and, moreover, that I was hungry and had not 
been served out with so-and-so. This is the 
kind of thing that would happen — On rum- 
night I would come out, when the usual cry of 
•* Rum up ! " rang out, with my mug and wait 
my turn till the last, when every one else had 
got theirs. Then I would go up and ask if I 
might have some, feeling rather like Oliver 
Twist, though I had not yet had any, and then 
the worthy sergeant and his myrmidons would 
stare at me blankly, and he would say he was 
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sorry, but I had not been drawn for that time, 
but I would be remembered next time ; mean- 
time, wouldn't I ask some of the men for some 
of theirs ? I was sure to get a little. Then I 
would say it didn't matter in the least, and crawl 
off, rumless, to bed. 

This kind of thing continued, with regard to 
bread, meat, and all rations, for some days, and 
then I heard that I was to take up my kit (I had 
no rifle) and go down to the town and report 
myself to Captain Greathead, commandeering 
office, for light duty. I should mention that 
before I got this order I wrote a letter, under 
date 5th December — ** My wrist is much better, 
but still very weak. I do no duty yet, so am 
having quite a holiday. Methuen nas not come 
back yet, so I am still with the Suffolks. I 
expect I shall rejoin in a week or two. The 
worst of it is I shan't get my mails. I have no 
horse, rifle, or anything, and go and do where 
and what I like. I shall get all your letters in a 
lump, with, I hope, some Pioneer tobacco. It 
is very rainy. Rains in torrents nearly every 
day, with intervals of tropical heat. Really no 
news since last time. . . . We were in great 
excitement the other day. A despatch rider 
came in to say the Boers were moving on the 
town, and we were going to be besieged. We 
were all paraded and told our posts in case of 
attack. We have three or four guns, and s^ood 
defences, so they'd have a job. But noming 
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has happened yet I think they are rather 
chary of attacking places unless they are about 
20 to I now. We have a library here, and I 
read voraciously. I got half-way through 
* Dombey and Son/ but it wants England, winter, 
and a cheerful fire, etc., for Dickens. I have 
also read Weyman, Haggard, and lots of them, 
also * Dolly Dialogues.' The library is presided 
over by a little army clergyman. 3d. monthly. 
It is very quaint to see rough, savage-faced 
Tommies crowding eagerly round the book- 
case, and hear the subdued remarks they 
make." 

Another letter, written from my new quarters 
ten days later, will explain my position : — 

" Commandeering Office, 

"Zeerust, Dec. 15, 1900. 

** I was told to clear out of the camp, where I 
was attached to the Suffolks, with no duty, and 
to come down here on ' light duty,' as a step 
higher than 'excused duty,' because of my 
wrist So now I have got the job of orderly at 
the commandeering office. I have a room to 
myself, and three black boys to look after my 
horse, cook the grub, and look after my room 
generally." My duties were very varied. ** I 
have to ride about with blue O.H.M.S. envelopes 
to different parts of the town. I also have to 
see that the niggers feed and water, etc., eight 
or ten commandeered horses we have in a stable 
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at the back. There is a mule with a swelled 
leg which I bandage and put hot fomentations 
on, and a horse with its nose torn by barbed 
wire which I bathe in carbolic, etc. My wrist 
is much better, but it is a slow job. I haven't 
got any of your letters yet, and I can't draw any 
pay. I suppose I'll get all your letters in a 
bunch sometime. But till then I am both news- 
less and stony ! . . . 

"... It is good news about the Kaiser 
and other sovereigns telling Paul he needn't 
expect any help. But of course the rank and 
file of the Boers will never know anything about 
that ; their commandants will take jolly good 
care that they don't. A field cornet deserted 
from their laager and came in and surrendered 
the other day. I saw him being escorted down 
the street, a big, tall man with a black beard, 
felt hat, nice new khaki coat and trousers, and 
a good horse. He said the latest news they 
had heard was that our men were all dying of 
disease and being killed in thousands. He also 
said, on seeing the quiet, prosperous appearance 
of the little town, that no one who did not know 
would think there was a war at all ! He says, 
too, that many of the Boers in laager have no 
arms, and even go on sentry without arms, and 
that they are utterly demoralised, and have 
nothing but meat and maize corn to eat No 
groceries of any kind. But as all this is exactly 
what we have been hearing for the last six 
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months, I was not so profoundly impressed with 
the news as I might have been. 

** Two or three days lately I have been out 
with Captain Greathead (commandeering officer) 
superintending a gang of niggers ploughing on 
a farm 2 miles out. He stayed there about 
half an hour, and then left me and rode home. 
I was supposed to make those boys (always 
called 'boys,' though they may be 100) work, and 
swear at them generally. As I hardly know a 
word of Dutch, and nothing at all about plough- 
ing, it might have seemed rather funny to a 
white onlooker. I have to issue their rations 
every day, too. At first I could hardly keep 
my countenance when they all crowded round 
with their tins and mugs. * Scoff, please, baas ' 
(scoff means grub). I give them a spoonful of 
sugar and five biscuits, and they go away quite 
contented. 

"One of the town police came up to me in 
a great hurry just now, wanting me to lend 
him a horse to go out and arrest a woman who 
was known to have taken food out to her 
husband in the laager. I had just lent him 
my mare and my one spur, and told him to 
ride her on the grass, as she is tender in one 
foot, when he said, *Why, here is the lady,' 
and he went up to a very respectable, pleasant- 
looking woman walking along with a little girl, 
both with their parasols up. She smiled very 
pleasantly indeed on him when he came 
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politely up, but you should have seen her face 
change when he delicately hinted that she 
was 'wanted'! She was supposed to have 
gone this afternoon to the laager, and he was 
expecting to catch her in flagrante delicto 
beyond our outposts, but was saved that 
trouble, and my horse a gallop. The latest 
report is that some troops are going home 
in January. But what can one believe? All 
the same, it is quite possible we may hear 
something definite in January. Whew! it is 
simply melting ! I had to give evidence in the 
litde court of justice yesterday, in the conviction 
of two niggers who had been playing some 
pranks with their waggon in connection with 
this farm they are ploughing 2 miles out. I 
only had to say I had given a pass to one of 
the niggers in question on the morning of that 
day, a pass allowing him and his waggon to go 
past the outpost to the farm. I hope you got 
my last letter inclosing the 'tikkie' and two 
sixpences in Oom Paul money. I should like 
to get a whole set, but they are harder to pick 
up every day now. A penny is the most 
valuable, '92 pennies especially. They cost 
from 8s. to £\ here. Then comes a 5s., then 
a tikkie (3d.), then 6d., then 2s. 6d., 2s. and 
the IS. is quite common. Now I am going to 
the library to change a book. I have just read 
the * Three Musketeers ' again." 

I was soon to be joined by another derelict, 
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a brawny Scotchman from some Colonial sapper 
corps. He is mentioned in the following letter 
dated 23rd December: — *' Still here, and no 
news of Methuen coming back. The latest I 
heard was that the loth were garrisoning 
Lichtenberg, which comes somewhere between 
here and Mafeking as far as I can make out, 
something like this (sketch). A lot of Boers 
are hanging round here in small parties,, but I 
don't think they will ever make a definite 
attack. One man of the 43rd was taken 
prisoner by them the other day along the road 
to Ottoshoop. He was going out on picket, 
and walked straight into a dozen of them round 
a small rise among some rocks. They took his 
horse, rifle, and bandolier, and let him go. 
They also collared a waggon full of Xmas cheer 
for us on the way from Mafeking yesterday. 
There was a ball here two nights ago, but 
officers only represented the *millingtary.' I 
send you a few bits of paper — (i) a bit of a 
message from an officer to the general I picked 
up after an engagement ; (2) my list I made 
for shopping in Mafekinc^; (3) a sheet of Z. A. R. 
Government paper, of wnich, of course, no more 
will ever be made ; hold it up to the light ; (4) 
a few stamps and crests, and one of Methuen's 
Proclamations. You see in the watermark of 
the paper the coat of arms, up above the lion 
rampant, and the Dutchman with his rifle, down 
below the national ox- waggon for trekking. In 
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the middle the anchor, and below all their 
motto : — 

< Eenuraght maakt magt ' (Unity is strength) ; 

at the bottom is just the stamp. It is rather a 
curio, I think. The C. Officer gave it to me. 
He is a great man for curios. He has got two 
Transvaal flags, two cavalry swords, Dutch 
policeman's baton, chains used in Boer gaols, 
bullets, cartridges, and bits of shell innumerable. 
He is a very decent chap, and has set us up (I 
say * us,' because a man from a Colonial corps, 
who has been all over the world — a miner, pro- 
spector, and everything of that sort in Australia 
and Klondike, a regular rough pup, hard and 
rugged — has joined me ; he was at a loose end, 
having been taken prisoner at Krugersdorp, 
and being let go, and put on this road, tramped 
it here in four days, more than 100 miles !), — lias 
set us up, I say, with lots of things ; we sport a 
table, chairs, a teapot, plates, cups, etc. The 
only thing is, I haven't a farthing. I tried to 
draw pay from the paymaster here — no go. I 
tried the Suffolk I.Y. — no go either. I don't 
mind for myself, because we get plenty of grub, 
but of course the niggers expect something now 
and then." 

The next letter is dated Sunday, 30th 
December, 1900. " I am all in the dark here 
still, and no further developments. One or 
two convoys have been in here lately, and the 
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Jlace has been provisioned for six months, but 
have had no chance of rejoining the 38th. 
The Boers here are growing bolder, and every 
day we expect an attack. On Thursday night 
I thought we were in for it It was about 
10 o'clock; my mate was asleep, and I was 
lying on my wooden pallet reading by candle- 
light All was perfectly still, when suddenly, 
* Boom — m — m ! ' the crash of a 15 -lb. gun, and 
then the shriek of a shell over our heads. 
Sutherland started up, crying 'Whats that.? 
what s that ?' I thought it must have been one 
of our g^ns, as if it had been a Boer g^n firing 
into the town we should have heard the shell 
burst Then we discussed it, and came to the 
conclusion it was the alarm gun, and that the 
B.'s had begun an attack. We blew out the 
light, and sat on our beds and waited. Neither 
of us had a rifle, and he said he would lie in 
wait and strangle a Boer and take his rifle and 
cartridges (he would, like a shot, too), while I 
resolved upon a table-knife, as being neat and 
fairly effective. As we sat there in the dark, 
G. came panting up. ' Are you fellows awake ? ' 
(as if we could have been asleep with that g^n 
going off just over our heads H * Yes,' we said. 
' Then stay here and be reacly ; the Boers are 
attacking us. You stay and wait for orders.' 
He was tremendously excited, and left us so. 
He came in again in a few moments, but went 
to the office, and I went out to him and asked 
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him where the attack was, because I had heard 
no firing. He mumbled something incoherent, 
and rushed ofif. I then went out into the street 
and found an excited little group of civilians and 
native police gathered round the Intelligence 
Officer (chief of scouts), who was issuing all the 
rifles he could get hold of to civilians. Old men 
were pressing forward, and eagerly seizing 
Martinis and sporting rifles, and asking for 
cartridges. I asked for two rifles, but was told 
there were no more, and as everybody seemed 
quite mad and could tell me nothing, I went 
away. Just as I was leaving the guard-room I 
saw one man hauling in a case of big sporting 
cartridges, and vainly trying to fit them into hte 
Lee-Metford rifle. 

** Then a native scout came up, saying that 
the Boers had been seen coming up in large 
numbers. But I heard no firing, so I went 
back, and we both got into bed. In the 
morning I heard that some native police 
(who are posted nightly on the outskirts of the 
town) had seen some Boers certainly, and had 
been fired upon and had fired in return ; but it 
was a wild, dark, stormy night, they had over- 
estimated the numbers, and had come back 
much frightened and reported a general attack. 
But I never heard the true and exact account 
of it Anyhow, it keeps us on the alert S, 
and I have got rifles and ammunition now. 
The weather is at its hottest just now. Great- 
T 
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head has lived in the country twenty years, and 
he said that Friday was the hottest day he had 
ever known here. It was said to be 99 in the 
shade on Thursday and 1 1 3 on Friday. I can't 
say I felt uncomfortable at all. I was surprised 
when I heard that the hot weather had reached 
its climax, and that it never got any hotter." 

I did not write again till 6th January, 1901. 

" Time s getting on, but still no news, nor is 
there likely to be, as we are practically 
besieged. The wires were cut on the 2nd, so 
we are now cut off from all communications. 
There has been a little desultory sniping since 
I wrote last, but nothing worse. I have had 
no letters, of course. I believe our mails get 
out now and then by black runners. We get 
no news whatever of the war. For all I know 
peace may have been declared a week ago, and 
this be only the tailing off — the last venomous 
shots of a few irreconcilaUes. Methuen, I 
believe, is down Vryburg way, and they may 
be contemplating some big move. I have got 
rid of that stupid mare I told you about" (The 
letter never reached.) ** Such a pity. Big and 
strong and would go well too, but broken- 
winded, 'roared' when she trotted fast or 
cantered, and a hopeless, stupid jibber. The 
only thing that would conquer her was the 
stick. Spurs were no earthly use ; frightened 
and flustered her, and made her ten times 
worse. So I discarded them, and when we were 
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trotting quietly and she would suddenly stop 
dead with a jerk that nearly sent me flying 
over her head, I used to whack her till I 
forced her past the waggon, or house, or troop of 
horses, or whatever it might be that she wanted 
to stop at. I had some battles royal with her 
sometimes. I went out once with some * boys * 
to unload some ploughs into a field they were 
going to plough the next day. I stopped till 
they were nearly all unloaded, and there was 
only a harrow or two to take out when I started 
to ride off home. I got on, but nothing on 
earth would induce her to leave the waggons 
and boys and trot off. She leaned heavily up 
against the waggon, squeezing my leg against 
the wheel, and every time I slammed her and 
urged her forward she would get at a greater 
angle and shove with all her might against it, 
snorting all the time in the most terrified way. 
The idiot! I was furious, but daren't go on 
hitting her, as she had nearly broken my leg, 
and if she went on might get my foot in the 
spokes, or the mules might get frightened and 
move the waggon on. So I left off, and tried 
patting her and calming her down, and arguing 
a bit with her, but still no good. So then I 
told one of the drivers to touch her up behind 
with his ox-hide whip; you know the sort of 
thing. The handle is a straight, pliant bamboo 
like a fishing rod, and about the same length, 
and the lash is about twice that length, and 
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made of tough ox-hide. A Kaffir driver can 
take a piece out of a bullock's hide, any one of 
his team, and any part of his body. I bent 
forward so as to be out of the way, and at the 
first crack she quivered all over, but did not 
budge ; I loosened the reins right out so 
as to give the brute every chance. Crack! 
another one, and she shifted uneasily from 
the wheel. Then crack ! again, a hardish one, 
and she was off. I thumped her with my spur- 
less heels till we got out of the field on to the 
lane, and then quieted her down. 

" She trotted along nicely till we came to a 
place where a road crossed our path. * I must 
turn off here,* says she. *No, go straight 
on,' says I. * But I must turn off here,* says 
she. * No, you mustn't.' * Then I won't go 
anywhere,' she says. I tried gentle coaxing, 
then whacking, but broke my switch. So 
I got off. * Ha, ha ! ' she laughed. * Beaten, 
are you.*^ Got to get off, eh.*^' *Oh, no,' 
I said. * I am going to get another stick 
to flog you with, my lady.' So I chose 
one, and trimmed it, and mounted again with 
great difficulty. By this time we were both 
•fair latherin'.' I gave her another chance, 
and then recommenced hostilities. She bucked, 
started, and jibbed. She turned round and 
round, and ran backwards, and did every 
mortal thing but go forward ; but I clung on 
desperately, and, keeping her head towards the 
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opening, pounded her till I could do no more, 
when I changed hands and 'continued the 
motion ' with my left. In the end she had to 
go, and I arrived home, to confront the wonder- 
ing Sutherland, dripping but victorious. That 
sort of thing is all very well when you are free 
to use your hands,' but it is a different matter 
when you are encumbered with a rifle. 

** A day or two ago S. and I had to saddle 
up and go out in the pouring {really pouring, 
mind) rain at 5.30 a.m. with the captain and a 
waggon and a dozen mounted infantry. The 
job was to go out about 2 miles and bag some 
goods from a deserted farmhouse, where it was 
known that Boers were, and had been, all round 
the place. I had some trouble to get her out 
of the yard ; and when at last we did get into 
the street, the waggon and the others were 
round the corner. She refused to stir. I 
yelled for a stick. I thumped her with the 
rifle. The rain came down in torrents. Some 
loafing niggers produced a stick, and with this 
and a crowd of niggers hooting and driving her 
from behind I got her to the corner. Of course 
she wanted to go straight on and not round the 
corner. Anyhow, she delayed me five or ten 
minutes, and there was I in the pelting rain, 
already wet through, with my overcoat (you 
know, the same old khaki one) clinging all 
about me. Then and there I resolved that I 
would get rid of her at any price. 
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" By the way, we had a bit of an adventure 
that day. We had to cross a deepish drift 
in carrying the barbed wire and other things 
to and from the place and the waggon. 
The Boers let us alone. They were snug in 
houses, I should think, and did not see the 
fools of English slopping about in the rain 
under their noses. Every time we crossed 
the stream, of course, it was higher. We 
went across on our horses first, then left 
them on the far side while we carted the things 
across to the waggon, wire, and cast-iron piping 
and poles, etc. The last time I really thought 
we should have to swim for it. It was up to 
our waists, and very swift and strong. The 
officers were away on the near side and did not 
know how it was rising. So we told them that 
we could not carry anything more across, and 
that it would be a near go now, even with the 
horses. So we all ran to our horses, except 
two men who had left theirs on the other side. 
We mounted and plunged in, one of the 
Tommies holding on to my mare s tail. For a 
wonder she behaved sensibly, and by keeping 
her head up stream we battled across, but I 
thought we were done for about mid-stream. 
She kept slipping, gliding further down stream, 
and losing her foothold and finding it again, 
and the man hanging on behind let go when we 
'$. got into the slow running part on the other side, 

with a loud yell of triumph, and fell headlong 
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forwards into the water, and struggled up the 
bank, laughing. I asked him why he had let 
o, and he said he was afraid the mare might 
ash out behind when she got into shallow water. 
Then we rode homewards, but had to stop out- 
side Zeerust for three hours while the stream 
went down, as we could not cross it. It runs 
round the town. During this time I swopped 
my mare for a little Basuto ponv owned by 
one of the M.I. I hope he will turn out a 
success. I think he ought to, with feeding and 
attention. . . . 

** It is one year yesterday since I joined 
the I.Y." 
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Chapter XIX 

The day after this letter was written the Boers 
attacked the place in the early morning, and I 
began to keep a diary, which I continued more 
or less till I left the country. Perhaps it would 
be convenient here to give a rough sketch of 
the village of Zeerust and its defences at the 
present time : — 

The available garrison was made up as 
follows : — 

Infantry. — North Lanes. Between 400 

and 500. 
Yeomanry. — 43rd and details. Between 

40 and 50. 
Guns. — Two, with mounted men (N.Z.), 
about the same number. In all, about 
550 available men. 

Defences. 

1. Signal Kopje, on which were the two 

guns, was held by the New Zea- 
landers. 

2. West Kopje, by the infantry, who had 

a dummy g^n on the top of it, con- 
sisting of a log on the wheels of a 
cart. 
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3. ''A" Kopje, by the Yeomanry in their 

trenches, and, later on, a blockhouse. 

4. The Gaol, by infantry, with a Maxim. 

Besides these, all round, south of the town, 
running between West Kopje, Signal Kopje, 
and A Kopje, were trenches, bomb-proofs, and 
blockhouses, manned by the infantry; and 
between A Kopje and Mill post there was C 
post, all held by the Yeomanry. 

Diary. — Zeerust, Transvaal. 

"Monday, Jan. 7, 1901. — There have been 
several sniping parties round here before this, 
and one or two minor attacks on outposts, etc, 
especially on 26th December (Boxing day), 
but the main attack seems to have begun 
to-day. Up three times Sunday night — at 1.30, 
3, and 4 o'clock. First time Capt G. came 
telling us to get ready, and to be up and have 
our saddles on by 3. Town guard (formed of 
20 or thereabouts of loyal inhabitants of town, 
who elected their own lieut, and got rifles, 
uniform, etc., from the Government) called us, 
but G. told us to go to bed again for another 
hour. At 4, ready. At 5.30 Boers opened 
heavy fire on all sides of town. Firing con- 
tinued for three hours. I went with Capt. G. 
and Sutherland to cemetery outside town. I 
held horses. They went inside. Saw Boers, 
but did no firing. Came back and had break- 
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fast. Most of the day- I was employed in 
taking messages to supply depdt at far end of 
town, and getting rations for different parties of 
troops. Firing all day. Bullets buzzing about 
overhead. At about 8 o'clock they got into 
the Kaffir location at the N.-E. end of the 
town, and began firing into it. Saw the Kaffirs 
running like mad, bending double, down into 
the town. Boers thereupon got into location. 
Snatched grub when time. Our 15-pounders 
on Signal Kopje put some good shells amongst 
them, above and around Kaffir location. Boers 
did not fire a g^n, probably because they had 
none. Capt. G. had two shaves during the 
day ; one while running down from the gaol, 
an isolated building at the E. of the town 
between the Kaffir location and the Rustenburg 
road, going due E." (I saw him galloping 
furiously down the road leading to the town, 
with bullets kicking up the dust all round him. 
The gaol was a low stone building surrounded 
by a wall, in which were loopholes and sand- 
bags. A small party of infantry held it, with 
one Maxim gun); "and another while taking 
the town guard to trenches near the E. post." 
(E. post was a farmhouse about a mile from 
the town, surrounded by fruit trees, and fields 
with high thick quince hedges all round it.) 

"Took ration out to S.-E. post in cart. 
(S.-E. post was a small party of infantry 
stationed in trenches down by the river.) And 
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again after dark to E. post Found the 
Tommies at former much perturbed, having 
been driven from E. post and legged it as hard 
as they could the whole way in. E. post 
retaken soon by town guard and New 
Zealanders. In evening went out with nine 
Kaffirs to burn dead horses, oxen, and general 
rubbish, while so doing heard final volleys from 
W. Kopje direction, fired presumably on our 
men at Signal Kopje. Niggers all bolted 
behind rocks." A Tommy sitting about 10 
yards away from me behind some stones he 
had piled up, kept letting off his rifle at nothing 
that I could see. '* Came back and took note 
out to town guard at E. post. Now quite 
dark. Lost my way. Got entangled in 
barbed wire, and horse bogged in ditch. 
Nearly shot by sentry. Women and children 
all removed to church." Some shots were fired 
in the road behind my establishment at about 
10 o'clock at night, and the sergeant of the 
guard told me he had shot a barking dog. 

During the day I was sent with a message 
to the Intelligence Officer, who was super- 
intending the stowing away of the women and 
children in the church. This building is one 
of the most exposed in Zeerust, standing, as it 
^ does, on the top of a rocky eminence at the 
edge of the village, higher up than the rest of 
the buildings, and close by the spruit which 
runs by on the outer side of the mound. The 
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unfortunate officer seemed to have his work 
cut out for him. The church and ground 
outside was filled with ladies, Dutchwomen, 
and children of all sorts and sizes. Some were 
crying, others talking loudly; some of the 
children were playing and laughing, and others 
screaming. All were making some sort of 
noise. Some families had hauled in their 
mattresses and other belongings, and were 
settling down in the church, and piling the 
pews up to make room to stow themselves and 
their goods, and the row in the church itself 
was wonderful to hear. For a long time I 
could not get the officer to listen to me, and 
when he did, it was with a worried and far- 
away expression that plainly showed he was 
not getting it all his own way with the ladies. 

** Tuesday, Jan. 8. — Lieut B., the provost 
marshal, was shot in the arm at 3 this 
morning at E. post He approached the post 
from the road, accompanied by a civilian or one 
of the town guard, and, on being challenged 
by the sentry, either did not answer or did so 
inaudibly. The sentry fired at him, the other 
man having stepped aside on hearing the 
challenge. The bullet shattered the lower end 
of the left humerus, and B. sank to the ground. 
On being carried to the hospital, his arm was 
at once amputated above the elbow. 

*' As expected, no sign of the enemy to-day, 
and things began to settle down again. I 
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forgot to mention that yesterday at 1 1 o'clock 
the Boers sent in to say that, unless we sur- 
rendered unconditionally by 3 o'clock, he (the 
commandant) would bombard the town from 
three sides. Accordingly at 3 I expected a 
shell, but none came, and it became apparent 
that it was merely a piece of their usual bluff. 
Nor was there any artillery fire from them 
during the day." 

Our casualties on the 7 th were not serious. 
A hospital orderly was hit in a curious way, 
curious because it must have been a chance 
shot, as the hospital is surrounded by trees 
except on the town side. He was leaning 
quietly in the doorway when a bullet hit him in 
the hand. 

"Wednesday, Jan. 9. — Every one expected 
an attack to-day at dawn, but none came. 
In the morning, however, a Boer patrol was 
sighted, and at about 12 a report came in 
that they were coming on in force from the 
south side of the town. Every one got ready, 
and there was the usual furious galloping up 
and down the main street. Two shots were 
fired, I believe, but no more. 

** Thursday, loth. — Boers sent in to ask for 
medical comforts for their sick and wounded. 
It seems to me to be carrying the thing a bit 
too far for the besieged to carefully keep the 
besiegers supplied with medical comforts. We 
shall be sending them out daily rations and an 
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allowance of Mauser ammunition soon. They 
also raised an objection to the church being 
used as a white-flag refuge for the women and 
children, and said that they would not respect 
the building when they shelled the town. So 
the women and children are to be removed, I 
believe. My new commandeered grey pony 
seems to be doing well; anyhow, anything 
rather than that mare. 

"Friday, nth. — Bomb-proof pits and dug- 
outs being made all over the town. Some of 
the outlying houses are being turned into forts, 
and the windows blocked up, and a few men 
put in each. We seem to be in for a bombard- 
ment sooner or later. The report to-day is that 
they are coming on us with four guns, but 
driven by General French's troops. If that is 
so, they won't have much time to get into posi- 
tion. Tried brown horse from main stable. 
Much improved. Took great fancy to him. 
But there are always his forelegs to remember." 
He was apt every now and then to go lame on 
one foot or the other. *' Finally decided to 
stick to the grey, which, although not half so 
showy, is sound all over. In the evening the 
Boers sent in to the commandant to say that 
they were about to attack with three generals, 
I coo odd men, and five guns. 

" Sat, 1 2th. — No attack. Another rumour is 
that the attack is to be on Monday, not to-day. 
*John* left us to work up at the supply depdt 
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last night. We now only have Frederick and 
Piccanini, Pete having walked off long ago. 
Also got rid of the big bay mare, the little black 
pony (of no earthly use), and the sound mule. 
We now only have left my old crock I got from 
the M.I., swopping him for the mare, the mule 
whose leg I opened up with a razor, and a 
couple of donkeys. So our family in the main 
stable is much reduced. Been hard at work all 
day fortifying the church in which the women 
and children were. Built up twelve windows 
with sacks of earth and stones. My job was to 
build up the inside of the east door (the church 
is built in the form of a cross) with old biscuit 
boxes filled with earth and piled three abreast 
against the inside of the door up to about 7 ft. 6, 
with stones on the top, so that bullets coming 
from the most exposed side cannot come flying 
through the church. The place is perfectly 
bullet-proof Each window has two loopholes 
to fire from. If they shell us, however, we 
shall not be so comfortable. Capt G., an 
engineer, S., and self did it all, with niggers, 
of course. 

"Sunday, 13th. — Proceeded with our fortifi- 
cations with great vigour. Capt. G. rigged up 
a marvellous scaffolding arrangement, about 30 
feet high, out of saplings, with cross-pieces 
nailed on, and a small platform on top. This 
comes just under a circular window high up at 
one end of the church. Here we can sit and 
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view the country round, and snipe comfortably. 
On knocking off work for lunch, hear there has 
been an accident with one of the mines. The 
explosion had been heard and seen from the 
town, high up on the range of kopjes to the 
N.-E. of the gaol, and soon a crowd of men 
went up, accompanying two ambulance waggons. 
Then the news comes that one of the patent 
mines invented by Lieut. Wallace, N. Lanes 
Regiment, consisting of a lyddite shell buried in 
the ground, weighted so that a man walking 
over it would be just heavy enough to set it off, 
has accidentally been exploded, and that Lieut 
W. and a corporal have been killed and five 
men wounded. Simply ghastly. Wallace 
stepped on it somehow. He was an excellent 
officer, and his men were very fond of him. He 
had just been made provost marshal. B., his 
predecessor, had his arm blown off. 

" Mon., Jan. 14. — This was to be the day for 
the attack. Every one on the qui vive. Big 
commando 3 miles out, etc., etc. Hourly alarms. 
Capt G. sent me off at 9 o'clock at night with 
four niggers to get eight days' provisions for 
the twelve who are to be in the church in 
case of attack. Up half the night fussing about, 
etc. Capt. G. went off with all boys obtainable 
to build our wall." The wall in question was a 
double one, with a space about 18 inches wide 
in between, so that a man might run along 
there, bending down. It led from the low 
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ground outside the hospital up the mound to 
the church door. *'S. slept all night in the 
church taking guards. When I awoke again it 
was just getting light, and I was expecting to 
hear the first shot every second. It didn't 
come. It will be a case of crying wolf too 
often soon. Getting on well with church. 
Hard at it all day, and succeeded in straining 
wrist again. Built wall all the time. Inside 
a large tank has been filled with water. The 
grub has been stored underground. Comman- 
dant came and had a look. Nearly all windows 
blocked now. Wall, or rather walls, as it is 
double, to protect from rifle fire on both sides, 
is nearly finished. No more, as wrist is stiff. 

**Tues., Jan. 15. — News comes that at a 
council of war held lately, the Boers decided to 
fight to gain possession of the town till they 
had not a round left, and if they could not then 
take it they would come in and lay down their 
arms. Somebody remarked on hearing this 
that it would save much time and trouble if 
they threw their ammunition into the river and 
walked straight into the town. Busy at church 
all day. Door I had carefully and with great 
labour banked up with biscuit boxes, all had to 
come down for some new plan. Long grind in 
the sun * rock-shifting.' 

** Wed., Jan. 16. — Church does not progress 
apace owing to everything having to be 
undone as soon as it is done. Windows which 
u 
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had taken two days of hard labour to bank 
up and loophole with rocks have now all to 
come down to give place to boxes filled with 
shale. Same with our wall. A large part of 
it got to be chucked down and built up again 
with loopholes. . . . 

"Thurs., Jan. 17. — Absolutely normal in 
every respect. No news. No reports even. 
What would I not give for to-day's Daily 
Telegraph or Standard? Though we are 
stagnating here, great things may be going on 
at home in Parliament and out here too. Who 
knows but what peace was declared a week 
ago? or England at war with Russia or 
some one .^ . . . I have found a Scotchman 
of the Edinburgh type. He is an R.E. and 
works in the church. I found he must have 
been in E. when I was there. We compared 
notes. He watched the torchlight procession 
of '98, so might have seen me, blackened, 
bearded, be-dressing-gowned, and be-turbaned. 
• • • 

** Brown horse came back from the N. Lanes 
to-day. Shall have him after all. Am sick of 
this old grey, his trot is like a small-boat in a 
choppy sea, and he is incorrigibly lazy. When 
you get on the bay you do feel you have got 
horse-flesh under you. He moves well, and 
the old grey has to be slogged and thumped 
into it. I shall risk the other's game leg. It 
is all right as yet. 
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"Frid. 1 8th. — Absolutely normal. All day 
in church boxing up those windows. An 
arrangement of three boxes filled with shale, 
placed side by side so as to allow of two 
loopholes. On the top is placed one long 
box covering all these, and on the top of this, 
big stones. By degrees we are making the 
church very strong. In fact, it is impregnable 
to rifle fire. Ten men could hold it against a 
thousand. 

**Sat. 19th. — Nothing doing except window- 
ing, etc., at the church. S. is an indefatigable 
worker. He sleeps there, and is at it from 
morning till night. He doesn't seem to care 
how many others may be employed. I believe 
he would rather be there and do it all by 
himself. He is a typical rough colonial, 
hard-bitten looking chap. Of course, having 
been all the world over, mining in Australia, 
New Zealand, and at Klondike, naturally he 
knows his way about a bit. I don't believe 
he would mind a bit if Capt. G. said all the 
windows were to be pulled down and put up 
differently. He would begin it all over again 
quite cheerfully. One thing is that his work 
seems easy to him, perhaps, as he is a very 
powerful man. His appearance again is 
typical. Just one of Paul Hardy's \Strand 
Magazine) miners. Burnt a dark brown in 
face and arms, black hair and moustache. 
Very tall and straight. 
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"A new horse came in to-day. It belonged 
to poor Wallace. It looked splendid. Glossy, 
strongly made, and in good condition, but on 
G. riding it, it turned out to be a rotter. 
Short stepping, weak in the legs, and bad 
over rough country. He disposed of it to 
the M.I. 

"We are getting roast beef every other 
day now. We generally get a piece of rib 
weighing 6 or 7 lbs., as we have G.'s rations, 
he feeding himself at the * hotel' This we 
hand over to old Mills, a civilian in the town, 
who roasts it for us on consideration of having 
a chunk off it. As he can get no fresh meat 
for his family, the benefit is mutual. He sends 
his little boy down to get it. Every other day 
we get tinned meat. Roast would be better 
with vegetables, but still it is a great treat. 
I read voraciously nowadays. It is the only 
thing to preserve my reason. I very often 
devour four novels a week ; always threfe. I 
shall soon have read all the readable books in 
the little library. Hall Caine, Rita, Conan 
Doyle (especially), Mrs. Hungerford, Dickens 
(fancy putting Dickens last). All these I 
patronise. I heard yesterday that our out- 
going mail was captured. . . . 

"Sunday 20th. — Much colder to-day. I 
was swearing at the heat the other day, but I 
was jolly glad when it began to get hot again 
to-day. It was, or seemed^^to me, quite chilly 
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up to 10 o'clock, although the sun was shining. 
Am going to wash breeches, putties, and a 
towel this afternoon. I must away to • dinner ' 
now. S. has put the billy on. We drink 
about a quart of tea or coffee each, at each 
meal. Took on new Cape boy, * Henry ' or 
* Hendrick,' I don't know which." 

There is also a letter of this date, but it 
contains little that is not in the diary — 

**Jan. 20. — . . . Not a jot or tittle of 
outside news filters through to us. . . . It 
seems to me I shan't see much of the English 
winter. Suppose I am condemned to another 
month in this hole, that brings me out at Feb. 
20. Then suppose we have another month in 
the country, and begin to go down country 
about March 20 ; we are muddled about at 
Cape Town till the end of March, and embark 
about April 5. That lands us home just at the 
end of April. That is my programme. I 
wonder if there is anything left of the contents 
of my kit bag, left at Cape Town a year ago. 
I ought to find some flannels in it which would 
be nice for the voyage. Also a thick waistcoat 
for putting on when we pass Madeira. jCs in 
gold. A knife. My watch-chain, and other 
things too numerous to mention. * I wish ter 
goodness,' as old B., a master at school, used to 
say, that some of the Xth would come along 
this way, and that I could hitch on to them. 
I am soliloquising this because there is ab- 
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solutely no news to tell you. I am afraid you 
wouldn't be wildly interested to know that I am 
just going to wash my one and only pair of 
unmentionables, which, by the way, were very 
kindly given me (!) by Capt. G., a rather 
smart khaki pair, like those I • bought in Mafe- 
king. My regulation ones were ventilated in 
many places. I am also going to include in 
the laving (is that right ?) process my one and 
only pair of putties, and one of my two pairs of 
somewhat holey (if not wholly so) socks. 
While I am engaged in washing these I shall 
wear the ventilated ones. To say that this 
place is dull would be a mere truism — a hollow 
mockery. There is a breathless heat and still- 
ness all day. Such lovely days they are. If 
we had them at home it would be nothing but 
tennis, and boating, and picnic-ing, etc., but 
here they are absolutely wasted. There is 
complete and sunny silence from morn till eve, 
except when we are banging away carpentering, 
etc., up in the church. It is a dead-alive, do- 
nothing sort of hole. There is no one who can 
see a joke. S. is very dour ; quite teepical, in 
fact. * Mon, that wouldna do at all, d ye 
see ? * etc., ad nauseam. No one has a spark 
of humour ; the people just exist and nothing 
more. I suppose one can't expect much from 
a place cut off and surrounded by Boers as this 
is. What idiots the B.'s must be ; can't have a 
glimmer of fun amongst them. Fancy sitting 
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round a miserable hole like this, right at the 
tail end of a campaign. They know they 
haven't the ghost of a chance, and yet seem to 
have an unaccountable desire to be shelled and 
hunted from place to place, half starving, with 
their women-folk and children hanging on to 
them in their laagers, or lonely, hungry, and 
miserable in tumble-down houses and shanties 
in the towns. . . . The everlasting heat 
makes one bad-tempered, too. . . . If one 
could only have a cold day now and again, etc., 
etc., ad lib. I couldn't have got out of bed the 
wrong side this morning, because it is against 
the wall. I think it must be our windows in 
the church. We had to begin pulling them all 
down, after we had, with much searchings of 
spirit, and straining, and grunting and groaning, 
built them all up and loopholed them for firing 
through, and then build tnem all up again on a 
new plan, which ought to have been thought of 
in the first place. The wall also had to come 
down, and is to go up again. I certainly must 
be in a very bad way to grumble at my dear 
old Sol. Only this morning it was a bit chilly (I 
thought it), and I was longing for the usual 
baking state of things again. I think that what 
riles me so much about sticking in this place is 
that it is such an unconscionable waste of time. 
But, anyhow, it is a long lane that, etc., and 
this oyster-like existence must come to an end 
sooner or later. . . . There is a biggish 
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orchard at the back here, and as the fruit is 
just getting ripe, I am often to be seen swaying 
wildly about in the tops of the fig-trees, grab- 
bing at the luscious fig. That reminds me, I 
meant to send you a good specimen of a fig 
leaf, ril go and get one. 

*' Monday, 2 ist. — Have nearly finished at the 
church. Yesterday wrote home and enclosed 
two fig-leaves. Haven't posted the letter yet. 
On the morning of that day a man named 
Sinclair, who had been commandeered by the 
Boers and had escaped, came in. He said they 
are much disheartened, and many will be in 
the town before long. Their commandants 
have no heart for anything. They have plenty 
of food, in fact have a mill in full swing, turning 
out 700 bags of corn a week, but they are very 
short of clothes, and have none too much 
ammunition. Sickness has broken out among 
their cattle, and so they split up their laager 
into three. Their commandant was wounded 
in the mouth, fighting against Methuen three 
months ago between here and Ottoshoop. 
Nothing going on here to-day. 

*' Tuesday, 22nd. — Shunned church. Copied 
out H.M. Imperial Government vouchers and 
one return of commandeered live stock for the 
captain. Rode round to outlying houses 
(Coetzee, Brown, Starke, etc.) and succeeded in' 
raising sixteen more eggs for the hospital. In 
afternoon rode to library and changed Rita s 
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'Vignettes' for C. D.'s 'Dark Shadow and 
Beyond the City.* Have read nearly all his 
works now. Asked one of the doctors if he 
could lend me a Materia, Anatomy, or Phys. ; 
said he hadn't a book with him, but told me of 
a man who might have one. Was the chair- 
man in that row at Glasgow when several H. 
surgeons ducked one unlucky one. Said he 
deserved it. Seemed a decent chap. * Henry ' 
decidedly an acquisition. Speaks English. 
Sensible. Knows how to clean and tidy up 
room, and does it without being told. Ditto 
grooming and saddling up horse. Lives in 
Cape Town. Gave him old pair breeches and 
old khaki coat. Fruit beginning to get ripe, 
and make daily attacks on the figs. Peaches 
not so forward. Young green oranges 
beginning to appear. Roast very poor. 

**Wed., 23rd. — Hardly out of saddle 
all morning. Went out beyond outpost and 
collared all eg^ and fowls coming in to market 
for hospital. — Twelve dozen eggs and six fowls. 
Three Dutchmen with the cart tried to get 
them down to the market and sell them, but 
hung on to them and got them down to C. 
Office. Went round and raised ten eggs from 
houses. In afternoon copied out H.M.G. 
vouchers, etc., and took them across to 
O'Gorman (R.A.M.C.) to sign. Paid for fowls 
and eggs taken, 9s. and /^i 8s. pd. respectively. 
Pony (brown) galloped hard all time. Could 
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hardly hold him, especially when carrying 
basket of eggs in right hand. In evening went 
to get two boxes of biscuits for our boys. 
Pony went a bit lame ; hope it will wear off. 
Boers expected to attack to-morrow morning. 
Said to be 3 miles off to-day. Saw big 
beacon burning some way off on top of a kopie, 
evidently signalling to brother Boer on the 
other side of the town. Gave Kleinjohn 
reading lesson. 

"Thursday, 24th. — No attack. Gun fired 
about 9 o'clock last night, and I thought, as 
did every one else, that it was the alarm, but 
this morning heard that it was trained on to a 
farmhouse during the day and fired at night 
At the last moment, however, the commandant 
made them shift it, so as to put the shell close 
by the house, because he said there were women 
and children in it. Brown pony went lame. 
Picked and stewed a lot of peaches. Very 
good, but Hendrik put too much sugar. 

*' Friday, 2Sth. — Went out to E. post with 
fatigue party to get corrugated iron from 
ruined house there. Got figs and peaches, 
and also meat hook. Sent for two boxes 
biscuits for boys. Wrote and posted long 
letter to F., also one home. Washed shirt 
Went up to canteen and got a dozen matches. 
Starke sent four eggs. Pony still lame. S. 
is cutting down trees. Mail arrived here 
yesterday by runner. No war news. 
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"Sat., 26. — Hear the Queen is very ill. 
Hope poor old girl will last till war is over. 
Also hear that some thousands more I.Y. are 
to be sent out, and that all volunteers attached 
to regulars have been sent home, and fresh 
ones sent out in their places. Heard a report 
that we were to have ss. a day after Jan. 5 next, 
the day we enlisted. I must have about jCg 
or ^10 owing to me now. Washed breeches. 
Went up to canteen and bought is. soap. 
Pony cast both fore shoes, and going very 
tender. Mem. Get him shod by N.Z. farrier 
on Monday. Went up to S.-W. post to get 
eggs, etc., but had all been sent in. Changed 
Conon Doyle's * Great Shadow * for Boothby s 
* Strange Company.' Wrote to R. Big guns 
heard day before yesterday. Boers quiet. S. 
still cutting down trees. Has cleared about 
half a mile of country up the spruit away from 
the church. Mem. Try and raise putties from 
N.Z. quartermaster, or failing him, N. Lanes, 
ditto. 

''Sunday, 27th. — Absolutely normal. Capt. 
did not appear all day. Further rumours 
about illness of Queen. 

** Monday, 28th. — S. out all day, and came 
back in evening loaded with pumpkins and 
vegetable marrows of Brobdingnagian propor- 
tions. Numerous kids visited me during day. 
Joe Seymour (four) and the two CatosTseven 
and eight) in great form. The two former 
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engaged in desperate conflicts, generally ending 
in cries. Hendrik disappeared. He turns out 
to be a thieving rascal after all. Yesterday I 
took out razor to do a shave, and found it 
rusty, dirty, and one curly black hair on it ; 
now (i) I always clean it carefully when I put 
it away, and my hair is not black. (2) I had 
noticed that morning that H. had been shaving, 
as a suspicion of a goatee beard had disappeared. 
ErgOy I reasoned, it was a clear case. When 
next I saw him I asked him, not 'have you 
been using my razor ? ' because I knew that he 
would swear black and blue he hadn't, but ' why 
didn't you clean my razor when you had finished 
with it.'^ ' He was much taken aback and tried 
to laugh it off. So I said that he had been a 
very good boy in some things, but that if ever 
I caught him touching any of my things again 
he should go, besides getting a hiding. He 
cleared that night, and I haven't seen him since. 
To-day I find that he has taken half of what 
was left of my tin of Navy Cut as a souvenir. 

*' Went up to N.Z. farrier and got pony shod. 
For a wonder, he swore and hit the norse with 
his hammer once only during process. 

'*Tues., 29th. — 'La Reine est morte ; vive 
le Roi ! ' Heard the news to-day. They say 
she died on the 22nd. Poor old soul. One 
can't call it sad, over eighty as she was. But 
what a pity it should have happened at this 
time. 1 1 may prolong this war. 1 1 is tremendous 
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news. What a stir it will make at home. I 
daresay this war hastened it, as she took it 
much to heart. Suppose they'll crown the 
Prince some time in Feb. Shouldn't wonder if 
he will begin hanging some of those brutes 
down in the Colony and elsewhere. It will lop 
months off the war if he does. Taking it very 
quietly here. All flags half-mast. No salute 
from guns, as short of ammunition. What a 
funeral it will be. The Queen dead! Can 
hardly believe it. The greatest, best, kindest 
queenliest sovereign in the world is dead! 

"Went to library and changed Boothby's 
'Company' for Wood's *Channings.' Asked 
N.Z. quartermaster for putties. Said he'd try 
and get me a pair. S. got bad cold. Capt. 
drove B. out in spider. Buried poor Long, 
43rd I.Y., yesterday. That makes two from 
43rd. 

"Wed., 30th. — Impressive service held in 
Market Square. Chaplain spoke very well. 
S. and I attended with the 43rd I.Y. All 
the ladies turned up. Got receipts from Beyn- 
ham" (the chaplain who looked after library, 
mentioned before) "for six seats for Soldiers' 
Club." 
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Chapter XX 

"Thurs., 31st. — Went up to commandant 
and asked if I could draw pay. Had previ- 
ously had to pawn camera with a Jewish 
optician in town for 5s. Said I could be 
attached for pay to 43rd I.Y. Went and 
talked to B." (the young gentleman who 
appeared to be in command at this time, all 
the other officers except one having gone 
home). "Result, Capt. G. comes up to me 
this evening, * Very sorry to lose you, G., but 
you are to go back to the Yeomanry.' 'To- 
night.'^' I ask. 'Yes, to-night.' So I had to 
pack up and *git,' and here I am. Same thing 
happened as before. They are not a hospitable 
crowd. Was carted about from one tent to 
another, no one of course wanting another man 
in their tent, * but there's another tent further 
up, with only four men in it.' *0h, right, thanks,' 
I respond feebly. On arriving there, * I hear I 
am to be in your tent. Can you find room for 
me?' *0h, there are ten in here already,' 
etc., etc. Same with rations ; * None drawn 
for you, as you are not on the strength till 
to-morrow.' 

I'll raise heaven and earth to get away 
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from this place at the earliest opportunity. Hear 
there is a column expected soon. 

*' Friday, Feb. i. — Got £2 pay. Potted 
meat, 4s. ; treacle, is. ; matches, 3d. ; baccy, 
Ss. ; redeemed camera, 5s. ; gave Piccanini is. ; 
tea at Mill's, is. 6d. ; entrance fee for Soldiers' 
Club, IS. ; dinner there, is. ; cigs., is. ; 
library, 3d. Club a great idea. A large 
tent between camp and Signal Kopje. 
Reading, games, piano, refreshments. In 
morning had to appear as witness to one of 
three men refusing to go on twenty-four hours' 
guard. From what I heard of it, it seemed to 
me that they were quite in the right, and 
that, as usual, it was the case of a sergeant 
who had got mixed with his roster, and 
was believed by the officers rather than 
the men concerned. Horse got away 
from others out grazing, and went back to 
Com. Office stable. Copied six Govt, vouchers 
for G. Brought up remainder of kit from C. 
Office in sack. Changed *Channings' for 
* Christian.' 

**Sat., Feb. 2. — Went out to A post at 9 
a.m." A post was a low, wide kopje lying 
about half a mile from the town, on the south, 
or church, side. At this time it was still 
covered with the usual small South African 
trees and bushes, and had only a few trenches 
on its flat summit, which were occupied always. 
Before the attack on Jan. 7 it was held at night 
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by some nigger police, but after that date the 
Yeomanry had a post on it day and night, for 
the good reason that the niggers could not be 
trusted. The story of that morning, as I now 
heard it from the men concerned, was as 
follows : — A party of six, with a corporal, rode 
out from the camp in the early morning, as 
usual, to relieve the niggers on the kopje. 
Three of them rode in front of the others in 
widely extended intervals. They were Pond, 
Long, and one other. When they reached the 
bottom of the kopje they met the niggers walk- 
ing down to meet them. They asked them 
why they had not remained on top till they were 
relieved. The niggers, who carried their rifles, 
replied that it was all right, or gave some other 
evasive answer, and went on. The three 
started up the hill, the horses picking their way 
amongst the rocks and boulders. When they 
got within 30 or 40 yards of the top, a dozen 
Boers, who had been lying behind a sconce, 
shoved their rifles over the edge, and yelled the 
usual * hands up!' Pond immediately shouted 
out * Go to h — 1 !' and turned round, and was 
just galloping back when he was shot through 
the body and fell from his horse. Long, being 
outside man, walked quietly on as if he was 
going to surrender, but, keeping a little to the 
right, he managed to get a large bush between 
himself and the Boers, and then turned his 
horse sharp round, and rode for his life down 
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the rocky kopje. The men all blazed at him 
through the bush, and a bullet grazed his ribs, 
and a man lying behind a rock half-way down 
the hill, whom he rode right over, discharged his 
rifle at him, wounding him in the fleshy part of 
the thigh. However, he got away, and went 
tearing past the other four behind, leaning for- 
ward on his horse s neck and crying, * Tm hit!' 
He rode straight into hospital. Pond, however, 
fared worse. He was badly shot through the 
lung. The Boers put him on a blanket under 
a tree, and, by way of cheering a desperately 
wounded man, told him he would soon die, that 
he had only about an hour to live, etc., etc. 
However, a doctor came up from the hospital, 
and he was got safely there. Though very ill, 
he eventually recovered. The third man got 
away scot free. Long, who was not severely 
injured, also did all right. 

** Went out to A post at 9 a.m. Twenty- four 
hours* job. On sentry from 8 — 10 at night, and 
2 — 4 in the morning. Bright moonlight night 
Nasty place to be attacked in. There are only 
two trenches and lots of sconces. 

** Sunday, Feb. 3. — Came back to camp at 
10.30. Rest of day in. Dinner at club, is. 
Went down town and saw S. Gave me loaf of 
bread, soap, and nosebag. 

** Mon., Feb. 4. — Was to have gone to Mill 
post, but N. Z. took it for us. In camp. Hot. 
Wrote home." 
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Mill post was also called E. post, and has 
been mentioned as a broken -up farmstead at 
the extreme east of the town, surrounded by 
fruit trees and fields. It was close to a spruit, 
and the road ran through the water at a drift 
about ICO yards from the house. There was a 
pile of red bricks, of which we had made a sort 
of rampart, which the sentry on duty would 
mount and gaze thence along the wooded 
Marico valley, stretching away to the east of 
Zeerust. The reports of Mausers could often 
be heard far off among the trees, where brother 
B. was presumably snooting his supper. OflF 
duty one would read, play solo whist, cook 
cocoa, etc., gather apricots, roast the young 
and tender mealie cob, and sleep. It was far 
the most comfortable post to be on, but it was 
the most dangerous, as hundreds of Boers could 
be hiding in the trees beyond the river, in the 
river bed itself, and in the fields below the farm, 
and it would be impossible to see them. It was 
also a ticklish job approaching the post in the 
early morning, as one had to send out two men 
in advance to see that all was clear. These 
men usually crept along in the ditches on either 
side of the narrow, high-hedged lane that 
approached the building, and then walked into 
the doorway. Niggers were there all night, 
and were thus relieved in the morning ; but 
after the A post episode, one could not put 
much f^ith in them, though, to do them justice, 
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I believe that Jim, the sergeant, and his men, 
who always took Mill post, were first-rate men. 

** Feb. 4, 1 90 1. — Just a line, as I hear a mail 
is going this afternoon. . . . This camp 
abounds in white ants. If you leave anything 
edible, as leather, etc., on the ground for twenty- 
four hours, on taking it up you find a nest of 
white ants on the ground underneath it, and the 
bottom side eaten away. They attacked my 
camera case and ate the strap clean off it, and 
some got inside, but I had them out and slew 
them before they could begin their second 
course. 

*' I suppose you are having either bitterly cold 
or sloppy weather. Here it is mid-summer, 
but, strange to say, unless one has been doing 
fatigue work of any kind, one isn't thirsty during 
the day, and wants to drink nothing except at 
meals. It was different last year in Queens- 
town camp. One was always slopping and 
sponging up bad lemonade, water — anything to 
quench ones everlasting thirst It is aU a 
matter of habit. I see it is true about the 
5s. a day. . . . 

**Tues., 5th. — On C post." C post was a 
three-men-with-no-corporal post on the left of 
the road as you go up to A post. It was at 
the top of a slight rise in the ground, and there 
were three or four small trees where the horses 
were tethered, and the men made their fire. 
The man on duty sat about 80 yards away 
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behind some boulders, and looked out over a 
large tract of country. Away to the left he 
saw A post among trees, and the river valley ; 
below him wound the river, whose course he 
could trace by the thick vegetation on its banks. 
To the right stretched the valley towards 
Botha's farm and Ottoshoop. 

" * Revally ' at 3 am. Return to camp 6 p.m. 
At 6 a.m. the sentry (Beck) opened fire from 
his post, and let off three or four rounds. Ran 
up and saw two saddled horses standing about 
700 yards away, on far side of spruit down at 
bottom, without their riders, who had run for 
cover behind the trees on river bank. Turned 
out to be two of our own M.I. who had been 
getting pumpkins and should, of course, have 
warned us that they were going beyond 
outposts. Sergeant came up in great rage. 
No harm done. B.'s sniped Greite's niggers 
(Greite was the Intelligence officer). Changed 
'Christian' for * Kith and Kin' (Fothergill). 

** Wednesday, 6th. — In camp. No duty. 

** Thursday, 7th.— Ditto. N.Z. and M.I. 
took posts. Poured with rain. Got wet on 
grazing guard. 

*' Friday, 8th. — On A post. Some rain. 
Eighteen of Greite's niggers came up and lay in 
bushes by spruit all night. Toothache came on 
again with wet weather, so went down town and 
had one out at hospital ; same one that worried 
me at Buffelshoek and Ottoshoop. One shot 
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fired by Mill post 4 a.m., and man on sentry 
woke us all up, but nothing happened. I was 
on 2 — 4, and was sitting behind sconce looking 
at watch, which was placed on stone opposite 
me, when suddenly heard great rustling in 
bushes on left, coming nearer and nearer. 
Whatever it was, came right up to post, 
crashed through bushes in front of me, and 
sped away down hill to right. Thought about 
50 Boers were on me ; could see nothing. 
Then a few seconds later and there came a 
smaller noise, obviously a dog panting, and a 
small white terrier flashed by in patch of moon- 
light. I suppose he was chasing a buck of 
some sort, but why in middle of night ? 

" Read whole of * Two Women and a Fool,' 
written by one I should think, too. 

** Sat., 9th. — In camp. Mail in, but no 
letters for me. Changed ' Kith and Kin ' for 
Griffiths' * Angel of Revolution.* 

" loth. — Anniversary of departure from 
Southampton. Shifted camp 100 yards nearer 
Signal Kopje. Put up tents and dug trenches. 
At 2 saddled up and went out to Mill post. 
Got many peaches. Heard baboons barking 
quite close. On line guard at night. All in 
one relief, 3 hours 40 min. From 10 to 2. 

'* nth. — All available men had to saddle up 
and take picks and shovels and oxen up on to 
A. Dug holes for barbed-wire posts. Cut 
down trees, etc., till 3.30. Grub brought up. 
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"1 2th. — On Mill. Saddled up at 3 a.m. 
Was advance ^uard with another man through 
the bushes. Ate peaches all day. Made tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and Quaker oats. Post was 
Purkis (Corporal), Smee, Lister, Trafford, 
Huxley, Sherman, and self. On coming in, no 
food to be got, so went and had dinner at 
Institute. Only about 4s. left now. 

" 13th. — Went up to A. in afternoon in 
charge of niggers (convicts) building walls, etc. 
While demolishing old sangar discovered 
wooden box hidden in thickness of wall. 
Niggers would not touch it. Thought it was a 
bomb or something. I thought it was a tin of 
ammunition. Very heavy. Turned out to be 
full of cakes of Government tobacco (' Fair 
Maid '). Evidently stolen by some one, and put 
there for safety. We divided it up, and it 
came to seven cakes each. 

*'Feb., 18, 1901. — No news of any one 
coming or of anything else. Boers seem to 
have faded away, except for occasional sniping. 
I hear that their horses are dying off with this 
horse-sickness. Ours are too, worse luck. 
Four good horses have died in the last two 
days. It is something to do with the grazing 
at this time of the year, I believe, so the orders 
are now that they are not to graze at all, but 
to be fed entirely on corn with a little dried cut 
grass. You never saw such a place for fruit as 
this is. At one of the posts we go to, Mill 
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post (where we go six at a time and stop all 
day), we are surrounded on all sides by fruit 
trees, simply weighed down to the ground with 
apricots and peaches. They fall off and lie 
rotting on the ground in all directions, so you 
can imagine the outposts have a good time. 
You gorge them when off duty. There are 
baboons on the hills round too, and amongst 
the bushes ; * bamboons ' as I heard a man call 
them the other day. They are big and power- 
ful looking brutes, and go about in small 
droves. You can see them on the hillside, and 
occasionally they come up within 50 yards of 
us on the road. You can hear them squawk- 
ing and barking about the place all day. I 
once had a shot at one capering about 
by himself on the other side of the river 
and missed him, but we don't fire at 
them as a rule, because they are harmless unless 
wounded or with young. I bathe here nearly 
every day. There is a nice deep place in the 
spruit on the other side of the town, close by 
Signal Kopje, set apart for bathing, with 
ladders and diving boards. By the way, I 
should very much like another pair of breeches 
sent out, same as before ; tell O. a little 
tighter above the knee. Bedford cord is the 
stuff. Two buttons at the knee, and below 
them, laces. . . . 

**Thurs., 14th. — Day in camp, absolutely 
normal. 
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** Friday, 15th. — Saddled up 8.30 a.m. to go 
on A post twenty-four hours. Blockhouse to hold 
six men now built there, and all trees cut down. 
No tent. Some rain at night. Only one horse 
taken up there. On from 2 — 4 in the 
morning. Lay down on wet grass on face, so 
as could see better any one coming up, and 
caught a cold. Relieved by M.L in morning. 

"Sat, 1 6th. — Came in at 11. Swopped 
four cakes of beastly cake tobacco for box 
chocolate (Purkis). Spent last is. on dinner of 
pork and 'taties at Institute. Asked B. if I 
could rejoin 38th by the convoy (hospital) going 
out to-morrow morning. 'Certainly not,' 
•unheard of,' etc., etc. Changed 'Probation' 
for * Doctor's Double.' 

"Sunday, 17th. — In camp. No church, as 
Parson B. gone to Mafeking with convoy. 
Finished * Doctor's D.' same afternoon and 
began * Nikola.' Rumour of attack to-morrow. 
On Mill post, so perhaps get it hot. Went to 
English church in evening. 

"Monday, Feb. 18. — No attack, but very 
nasty going up to Mill. Got many peaches. 
On 3rd relief. Ambulance went out with sick 
and wounded to go to Mafeking, but was 
stopped and sent back by B.'s at Botha's farm. 
They said they could take Z. whenever they 
wanted to (!), but it was an empty egg, and no 
use to them. In their present condition I 
shouldn't have thought they could afford to 
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look down on a couple , of guns and six months* 
stores, but still — . Got stung palm left hand 
getting peaches. 

** Tuesday, 19th. — In camp all day. Began 
* My Lady Rotha,* and having to give that up, 
read * An Old-Fashioned Girl' (L. M. AUcott). 
Mean to finish * Nikola ' in a day or two. 
Rum. 

** Wed., 20th. — On A twenty-four hours. 3rd 
relief. No meat. General supposition seems 
to be that we shall be on the water about June. 
While we were on A post, camp was shifted. 
Tents were left standing, but we moved every- 
thing down to town, and were installed in a 
huge kind of double barn at the east end of 
the town. May have been used as a cow- 
house ; would hold 200 or 300 cattle. The 
horses, what there are left, are stabled in a 
long, open shed against the wall in a big yard 
behind. The reason for this change is the 
horse-sickness. Here they can get no grass, 
and it is supposed that the damp grass at this 
time of the year is the cause of it 

** Friday, 22nd. — Mill at 3 a.m. Was ist 
relief and posted down at spruit, as niggers are 
supposed to have been escaping up it to give 
information to the Boers. Ate peaches, but 
brought none away. Finished ' Nikola,' and 
read whole of * Mighty Atom ' (Corelli) during 
afternoon and evening. Caught a chameleon 
and put bricks round it, and watched it change 
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to brick-colour. Got stung getting peaches, 
left hand again. Hardly ever see both my 
hands their natural size together now. One 
or other of them is always swelled up like 
a pudding from sting or bite. This time last 
year we were off coast of Africa. Horse taken 
ill, and ate no corn all day. 

**Sat., 23rd. — Had the last of my Quaker 
oats for breakfast this morning. Have also 
only about two inches of candle left. Not another 
penny in the world, and no prospect of getting 
one. Swopped tin of ' Capstan ' med. for mild* 
Hear plague has broken out at Cape Town, 
and no troops will land there. For the last 
three weeks our horses have been dying off 
rapidly with horse-sickness. I should ttiink 
they average two a day. They seem to be 
taken bad and die in three or four hours, and 
there is absolutely nothing to stop it Changed 
* Dr s D.* for ' Pickwick.* Remember how we 
used to roar over it when F. read it out at 
Park House. Bit I specially remembered was 
where they all go to the Review, and Snodgrass 
goes into raptures over the soldiers. Place is 
chapter iv., from * Mr. P. had been fully 
occupied' down to *any expression whatever.' 
When F. read that I got a fit of laughter on 
and couldn't stop, and this made him laugh so 
that he had to stop reading, and we all howled for 
about five minutes. So thought I'd enjoy it all 
over again, ' vich I am now a doin' of.' 
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** On line guard, ist relief at night. Watched 
football match, 43rd v. Town Guard, in after- 
noon. Soccer. We won by two goals to nil. I 
am down to play three-quarter in the Rugby 
match (N. Lanes and 43rd v. New Zealanders) 
next week. Four or five horses died in 
night. 

'* Sunday, 24th. — In camp. Warned for A. 
to-morrrow. It is to be on a new plan, and we 
are the first to do it. We are to stop there a 
week instead of twenty-four hours. Yesterday 
added mine to a long list of signatures under a 
protest carried up to B. against this order. B. 
obdurate, and we have got to go. What ho 
for A kopje ! Half a mile from water. No 
shade except in stuffy blockhouse, which lets in 
the rain. On guard every night 

Monday, 25th. — Started off for A. Scotch 
cart took our luggage and we trudged it. 
Nigger, a piccannini, with us to cook and wash 

up, etc. Aldous brought dog, called • ' 

(because it runs away). A brute, rushes about 
and barks. Bit one man s leg. Convicts dug 
us a circular trench with raised bit in centre for 
table. My idea. On sentry 8 — 10 p.m. 
Heard rattle of stones as of a man coming up 
kopje, and on looking saw black object like 
a man. Challenged. No reply. More 
rattling. Challenged again. Went out and 
found it was black stump of tree ! Can't 
explain rattling though. Later in night another 
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man called us all up, having heard same noise, 
so there must have been some animal. 

** Tuesday, 26th. — Good sleep all night, and 
on from 8 — 10 a,m. Not so bad here after 
all. Two hours on and ten off. Reading 
* Pickwick * hard. Rations came up in Scotch 
cart. Maconochie, bread, jam, sugar, what 
ho! 

" Wednesday, 27th. — Anniversary of our 
landing at Cape Town. Attack rumoured 
here. Double guard at night Quiet day. 
Very hot. Corned beef. Two tins bad. 

*• Thursday, 28th. — Strong rumour of attack. 
There are three mines explodable by wires 
connected to blockhouse every night, so have 
to be careful where we are walking. There is 
a ring of barbed-wire fencing impossible to get 
through all round blockhouse at radius of 50 
yards. This is hung with empty jam tins, each* 
of which contains a small stone, which rattles 
on slightest movement of wire. Is a bomb- 
proof behind the thick, low wall surrounding the 
blockhouse. 

** Rained all day, and all night too. On sentry 
at night. Pitchy black, and kept thinking 
heard something coming up kopje. I think the 
rattling of tins we often hear at night is caused 
by lizards, etc., licking out the tins. 

"March i. — Sun at intervals. B. came up 
and said they had heard that 100 Boers had 
been in the farm-houses (not 1000 yards from 
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us) all night Great news of French and 
Methuen. Much fighting and many Boer 
prisoners and casualties. 2000 waggons, 
191,000 cattle, etc., etc. 43rd had a mail. I 
had hoped to get a letter from home addressed 
here by this time. Hear Xth been doing good 
work. Nearly finished * Pickwick.' Rugby 
match to-morrow. 

** Sat, Mar. 2. — Played for Garrison v. 
N.Z Battery 5 — 6 p.m. Badly beaten. 
Averaged about ij4 stone per man heavier 
than us. Their scrum got ball every time and 
let it out, ours never. The Tommies have no 
more idea of Rugby football than flying. Only 
about three of us knew even the rules. No 
scrum formation. No passing. Played on right 
wing. Took their kick and messed it Never 
^ot a pass all through game, except once, when 
there were four N.Z. on me at once and no one 
to back up. Fearfully hot, and ground like 
iron. Played in blue jersey, borrowed khaki 
knickers, putties, and ammunition boots. Result 
35 points to nil ! They had good combination, 
scrum working well together, and team had 
played together before. At end of game they 
gave Maori war-cry. Came back to get towel, 
and went straight down and had a swim. Then 
went to quarters, got our rum, it being rum 
night, and went up to A kopje again, being 
challenged twice on the way. Countersign, 
* Torts '(!) 
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"Sunday, 3rd. — Agonisingly stiflf. Lay on 
back all day literally unable to move. Just got 
up to go on guard and get grub. Finished 
• Pickwick.' 

*' Monday, 4th. — At ten were relieved by 
another lot of men. Packed up and came back 
to town. In evening were paraded with 'any 
headgear bar hats.' Some wore Balaclava 
helmets (wool), others folding caps. We were 
then each supplied with a broad linen band 
to tie over shoulder and under opposite arm, 
and at this point in the game I discovered that 
we were going to make a night attack some- 
where. Was given a new, big, strong, glossy, 
and fractious horse. Started at 9, and 
hardly able to sit in saddle for stiflfness. Horse 
commenced proceedings by bucking vigorously 
about the yard in the dark before I had feet in 
stirrups or rifle in bucket. Held at last by 
somebody, but very ready to go off at any 
moment all the way. Pulled abominably. 
Bright moon. Came to farm. Fired on it. 
Got pigs, cattle, goats, etc. Went on another 
3 miles.'* Here we came to another farm- 
house where it was supposed some Boers were 
sleeping. We rode cautiously up and sur- 
rounded it, I and two others being posted at a 
small drift over a stream a few yards from the 
front door. B. and some men advanced up to 
the wicket gate and **01d Boer fired at five 
yards range from doorway, both barrels buck- 
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shot at B. and first men. Heard shot in 
branches over my head. B. replied with 
revolver and one or two men with rifles. Boer 
ran back into dark room, and they followed and 
lit candle. Found him shot in stomach and a 
woman in leg, three or four girls and women in 
night-dresses in room. Most awful row then 
kicked up I ever heard. Women shrieking, B. 
shouting, men talking, dogs barking, cocks 
crowing, perfectly deafening. Went up to 
wicket gate where small boy was standing and 
asked if any one hurt. He quite composed, 
and replied that he did not think so. Then on 
pressing him, he smiled, and said he believed 
his father was hit! They are a funny lot. 
Nasty hole-and-corner midnight business. 
Then went straight home across country ; wet 
long grass and thick bamboo plantations ; could 
hardly force horses through them. No casual- 
ties. 

•* Tuesday. — Still stiff. In quarters. 

" Wed., Mar. 6th. — Ditto, but not so 
bad. Saddlery and rifle inspection at short 
notice. No money to pay nigger to do bit 
and stirrups. Bit is a mule's, old, black, and 
uncleanable ; no time to do it properly. Con- 
sequence, B. turned it. Inspect again 
to-morrow. Old man died. 

"Thursday, 7th. — On Mill. Walked, no 
horses. No more peaches. Rained all day. 
Meeting in town about the * Kirstein murder,' 
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as it is called, since the Dutchman was shot the 
other night. It now seems undoubted that he 
fired, thinking that Kaffirs were looting his 
place. Can hardly imagine he would have 
unless he thought so. 

'* Mar. 8th. — In quarters. Mail in. No 
letters for H. S. G. On reading over old ones, 
found that my last is dated 4th October, '00. 
Wrote home. 

" Sat. 9th. — In quarters. Played soccer v. 
B. Co. North Lanes. Beaten five goals to ni/. 
The Tommies are as good at soccer as they are 
bad at Rugby. Played full back. Could hardly 
walk, as sprained thigh soon after beginning of 
game. 

** Sunday, loth. — On C post. For a 
wonder, rain held off. To church in evening. 

"Monday, nth. — In quarters. Raining 
hard day and night. 500 B.'s captured by M. 
at Lichtenberg. We had about 50 casualties, 
B. s got into town, and were driven out by 
Northumberland Fusiliers. 

**Tues., 1 2th. — Mill post (Van der Spuy's 
house). In the house all day, but when on 
guard went up into a barn and looked out 
through sort of window with no glass. Kitchen 
stove. Baked quinces and mealies. By hand- 
ing over ration of meat and some fruit to old 
woman in town and paying is., can get meat 
or fruit pie made, I can't yet, as no money. 

'*Wed., 13th. — In quarters. Last night 
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were paid on arrival from outpost. £^i 
Hooray! 

List of Requirements. 



Pay nigger. 

I pr. slacks. 

Milk. 

Pies. 

Candle. 

Hairbrush and comb. 

Pay library. 



Get washing done. 
Get wooden box 

for table. 
Tobacco. 
Looking glass. 
Bowl. 
Hankies. 



In quarters. Pies galore. 

"Thurs., 14th. — In quarters. Ditto. In 
evening went to dinner at Central Hotel with 
Hunter. 3s., six courses. Not one escaped. 
Tablecloth, napkins, etc. Nice smoke after- 
wards. 

"Friday, 15th. — At Van de S. All spent 
day in loft Share in fruit pie. Nigger 
engaged last night, began work to-day. Name 
Abrsmam. 

'*Sat., 1 6th. — In quarters. Changed 

• Heavenly Twins ' for * Micah Clark.' ' H.T.' 
without exception the stupidest, dullest, most 
objectionable, unnatural, and bigoted book I 
have ever read. Sort that inspires one with 
dislike and contempt of author by reason of 
opinions expressed therein. At 3 went out 
with Hastings to call on the Grants, a Scotch 
family living here. Afterwards went to tennis 
ground and played a set. Badly beaten. 
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Court is hard and sandy. Only about four old 
balls, as can't get any through from Mafeking. 
All blundered about court in ammunition boots. 
Bought a blue shirt with cuffs and collar, turn- 
down. Double-breasted merino ditto. One 
pr. slippers. Two red and white silk hankies. 
Envelopes. Saucepan. Bowl. Two pipes. 
Hairbrush. Nail ditto. Abraham a great 
success. Understands English. I have bread 
and milk every morning (3d.) and pie for 
dinner. 

"Sunday, 17th. — Mail in. No letters. In 
quarters. Saw nigger, one of the police, 
sjambokked for being found asleep at his post 
Hands and feet tied to trees, and interval of 
two or three minutes between two separate 
floggings. Howled like wild beast Went to 
church. 

*'Mon., i8th.— On V. de S.'s house. I 
was 1st relief, and having finished it came back 
to quarters to draw our meat and take it to old 
woman to make into three pies for the six of us. 

'* 19th. — In quarters. Wrote home. Got 
invitation to go and see Mrs. Someone-or-other 
to whom I was introduced among others on 
tennis court at the clergyman's house, Mr. 
What's-his-name. 

" Changed * Two Years Ago ' for • Tower of 
London ' (third time of reading). Mrs, Truscott, 
of Central Hotel, lent me * Night and Morning,' 
by Lytton. Good. 
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**20th, — In quarters. On line guard. 
Squadron went out on foot at night to capture 
Boer laager, as most of Boers were supposed 
to have gone, leaving only 10 or 12. But they 
only just got outside town when boys brought 
information that the commando had all come 
back, so our men came back. 

* * Thurs. , 2 1 st — In quarters. Normal. 

"Friday, 22nd. — C post A post saw three 
Boers. Paid Abraham 2s. 

'* 23rd. — In quarters. Went to library. 
Normal. Went to tea at Mills'. Poor Flower- 
dew died of sunstroke. 

"Sunday, 24th. — Parade at 6.45 a.m. for 
burial. Was one of the firing party. Church 
in evening. 

*'Mon^y, 25th. — Mill post At 5 p.m. 
heard gun firing from A kopje. Sent seven or 
eight shells into some Boers about 4000 or 
5000 yards oflf. Nearly all who were on A 
last week were bad Flowerdew died, and 
three more went to hospital. 

** Tuesday, 26th. — Wrote home. Only 5s. 
left 

" It is autumn here now, and all the fruit over 
except the quinces. There are regular young 
forests of them all about near the town. I and 
another man went out (out of bounds) with our 
nosebags the other day, and made ereat havoc, 
coming back laden with spoil. They are not 
bad, peeled and cut up and stewed like apples. 
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They are shaped like apples, with the same 
peel. Very tough, and taste something like 
apples, with a bit of pineapple and a dash of 
lemon. . . . One of the things I shall want 
for the cold weather will be a thick, strong pair 
of gloves, with leather on the under side. No 
news. My pile of letters and papers must be 
ever growing. 

"Wed., Mar. 27. — Hooray! fourteen letters 
got through for me ! Had grand time reading 
them. Boers fired on niggers. 

" Eureka ! Odsbodikins ! Marry, come up ! 
My letters are coming through at last. I had 
my first instalment to the number of fourteen to- 
day. They were marked all over in red and 
blue : — * Kimberley Hospital' (scratched out), 
then 'Hospital, Deelfontein,' and *Not Deelfon- 
tein,' etc., etc., then finally 'Zeerust' I 
expect the papers and parcels will not be far 
behind. . . . Fancy S. beingf at Hoopstad, 
of all the poky little hamlets. There is a store 
or two here and an attempt at a street, but 
Hoops tad is merely a collection of houses. It 
was the first place we got to after leaving 
Boshof. ... A real bad time seems to 
have set in for the Boers, and though it is said 
that Kitchener intends to keep us all out here 
till the show is over, I think he can hardly do 
otherwise, and will end it all the sooner. I am 
not looking forward to the cold weather, cer- 
tainly. 
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" 28th,— Mill post 

•' 29tb. — In quarters." 

Continuation of above letter — 

** We heard to-day that Delarey had had a 
nasty knock from some one lately, and that K. 
had rejected Botha's terms. . . . There is 
any amount of football played here between the 
different companies. I played twice, but shan't 
any more till the cold weather. Football, 
especially Rugby, is too much of a good thing 
when the thermometer is somewhere over 100 
in the shade. . . . No news to tell you. I 
am looking forward to Pearsofis and the 
plum pudding! It has been very rainy lately, 
but I have not had toothache, because I went 
and had the chief delinquent out. . . . Very 
funny letter from P. Wants to know how 
many Boers I have killed, and whether it gives 
me a 'creepy feeling' when I run any one 
through with a bayonet ! " . . . 

'* Sat., 30th. — In quarters. 

** Sunday, 31st. — U post Dined at Mills' in 
evening. 

'* Mon., Apl. I. — April fools galore. Dined 
at Central and tossed for four, who should pay. 
I had to — I2S. 

** Tues., 2nd. — Changed * T. of L.' for ' Syl- 
vester Sound, the Somnambulist.' Very funny. 
Also read ' Uncle Bemac' (C. D.). Good. 

*• Wed., 3rd. — In quarters. 

**Thurs., 4th. — Mill post On arriving in 
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found there was an official notice up to effect that 
new I.Y.'s were being drafted into our regi- 
ments, and that we should probably be on me 
way home by end of May ! Don't believe it 
Still stick to August Dined at Mills' with 
Hunter. Little B. wanted me to get autographs 
of all the I. Y. here, and gave me little book for 
that purpose. 

" Letter arrived from R., * the diarist,' dated 
Mar. 23rd, from Fourteen Streams, saying that 
the 3rd» 5th, and loth had also had the official 
news. They have had a lot of scrapping, a lot 
of killed and wounded in loth. Very funny 
letter. 

*' Aprl. 5th. — Good Friday. Anniversary of 
fight of Boshof, where we got de Villebois. 
Last Good Friday I was burying a dead horse 
on Swartzkopje. 

** Apl. 6th. — Saturday. Wrote home yester- 
day. 

**ApI. 5 th, '01. — We have not had another 
mail in, bar a few parcels, and I have not had 
another letter since I wrote last ... I 
have just had a letter from a man I know in the 
Bucks. When they left me here in November 
they went to Lichtenberg, which they garrisoned 
for a fortnight. Then to Mafeking, where they 
all thought they were going home, but were 
entrained for Vryburg instead. Arriving there 
they had a lot of fighting all round Taungs, 
S warze- Reneke, Ventersdorp, Klerksdorp, 
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Schoon Spruit, Kuruman, and all over the 
place. He ends up, * Awfully jolly time ; you 
know the sort of thing. Early starts, long 
marches, burning sun, no water.' Well do I 
know it. Lawson gave them champagne, cake, 
and pudding for 'Xmas. They are all well and 
have had slight casualties in the 38th. The 
3rd, 5th, and loth I.Y. are now all together (as 
diey always have been) at Fourteen Streams, 
near Kimberley, and this is where he addressed 
the last part of his letter from. Lots of our 
men. he says, are taking commissions in the 
new I.Y. and leaving them. 

" I played in another game of rugger two days 
ago. It was a dull, cool day and raining, and 
so more like football weather, and sploshy with 
mud. As a game it was rotten. I played for 
the Loyal N. Lanes v. the New Zealanders, 
and there were only about three on our side 
who had played Rugby before. They wanted 
to have a man in * goal ' and to kick off from 
goal! There were never more than three or 
four in the scrum, and they never by any chance 
could be persuaded to mark their men in touch, 
and hit and threw the ball (a soccer one) 
forward on every possible opportunity. Still, 
as a rough and tumble in the mud I enjoyed it 
immensely. There are going to be sports soon 
(date not stated for fear of Boers getting to 
hear of it and giving us a visit during the per- 
formance). I am going in for the 100 and 220 
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yards. There are to be numerous events, 
including a band race, in which the bandsmen 
run, tootling their instruments the while. Poor 
big bassoon man ! Also a Kaffir race, a bicycle 
race. {N,B. — There are only two bikes in going 
order in the town !) The people here don't like 
to hear of us going at alL The N.Z. have 
orders as well." 

*' Went to Mills* for dinner last night Very 
poor 2s. worth. 'Central' to-night Got 
• Kitty Alone.' 

*'Thurs., Apl. 7th. — Mill post Dined at 
Mills'. 'K. Alone' awful. Mail in. . No 
letters for me. 

** Monday, 8th. — In quarters. 

*• 9th.— Mill. 

** loth. — Sports to-day. I was second in 
heat for loo yards. Final to be run on Friday. 
Also final tug-of-war. 

**Thurs., nth. — In quarters. Ran loo 
several times for practice in early morning. 

** Friday, i2th. — On A, but came down to 
run in loo. Came in 4th. Ran in consolation 
race, 220 yards, directly afterwards, and got 
second. Pumped by loa 

**Sat, Apl. i3tn. — Came down from A. 
Found a prize awaiting me, in shape of card- 
case, for being second in consolation race. 

** Sunday, 14th. — In quarters. 

** Monday, 15th. — Mill. Went to Central 
Mail in. Got several letters, last year's, and 
one up to date. 
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" Tuesday, i6th. — In quarters. Crozier 
bad. All books taken back to library, no more 
issued. 

''Wednesday, 17th. — In quarters. Went to 
Central Played B. Co. soccer and beat them. 
Crozier bad with enteric. 

** Thursday, i8th. — On A. Got several old 
letters. Parson goes to-day. No more library. 
Books all given in. 

"Fri., 19th. — Came down from A. At 
1.30 p.m. 18 of us paraded, mounted, to go out 
and nnd litde Beynham, the parson, who was 
said to have been shot the day before trying to 
get through with the mail runners to Lobatsi, 
and thence to Mafeking. Got out about 6 
miles when Boers came round. Bush country 
to left and kopjes to right going out. Got on 
our flank among the bushes and had the range 
well. Christie and I left as rearguard among 
bushes, with orders not to leave till everybody 
had made good their retreat. Nearly cut off. 
When last man had gone down road, galloped 
on, or rather cantered, as hard as could back 
along road. Pony beat. Boers all among 
bushes, about 200 yards off road. Bullets closer 
than ever had them before. Walking up to de 
Wet's rearguard a fool to it. Had gone a short 
distance when suddenly heavy firing opened 
above our heads from kopjes to our left 
Jammed in one remaining spur and thought was 
done for, but heard loud shouting immediately 
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after, and saw B. and one or two men waving. 
Had been firing at Boers over our heads. 
Scrambled and panted up kopje, dragging horse, 
which hung back brutally, in full view of Boers. 
who made bad shooting. After heavy firing 
they retired. Infantry came out and volleyed 
them from another kopje. On leaving kopje 
they fired into us till we got to the next Con- 
tinued so till dusk, and we arrived home at dark, 
about 7.30. No one hurt. Six men lost their 
l^ts. Lucky not to lose their heads as well. 
Saw nothing of Beynham's party but rolled 
greatcoat lymg on ground just before place 
where we were attacked. Mails must have 
been captured. Dined at Mills', and went 
to concert afterwards. Very good. Ladies 
and civvies in evening dress, and all d la mocU. 
The N. Lanes comedian, Bitton, especially 
good. Sang * 'Anging 'em out to dry ! ' Crozier 
about the same." 
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Chapter XXI 

"Sat., 20th. — On Mill. Rest of squadron 
went out at 4 a.m. with infantry and a gun to 
shell the houses and any Boers visible. Fired 
six or eight shells. Infantry supposed to have 
knocked over three by volleys. Came back 
about 9. Dined, or rather supped, at Central. 
On stable g^ard, 3rd relief. Gun fired from 
Signal Kopje at 11, having been trained on 
farm during day. 

** Monday, 22nd. — In quarters. Saw footer 
match. When got back found some one had 
sneaked my sole remaining piece of soap (Pears' 
shaving stick). 'What? No soap? So he 
died, and she, very imprudendy, married the 
barber,' etc., etc. Now I am indeed desolate. 
None to be bought Hardly any to be borrowed 
or stolen. 'Wind up' about an expected 
attack. 

"Tues., 23rd. — In quarters. Was invited 
to spend evening at Mrs. Ackhurst's after dining 
at Mills', but all had to stand to on account of 
Delarey's supposed attack on town at night 
Was one of inlying picket, t.e., slept ready to go 
out at a moment's notice. Ten of us. 

"Wed., Apl. 24. — No attack. Wind fairly 
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up everywhere. Whole of 43rd out in various 
trenches and houses. I was with nine others 
at V. de S/s house at east end of town. Sentry 
down by spruit amongst long grass and bushes. 
Awful place. If they came they would be right 
on him before he could look round, as could 
have heard nothing because of noise of spruit 
and frogs croaking. Also, on retiring he had 
to run back 50 yards in open ; no chance at all. 
Slept in bam. On from 11 — i midnight Took 
off hat and stood stock-still the whole time 
without moving, and listening for all I was 
worth. Again from 6 — 8 in the morning. 
Large otter came flopping leisurely down a 
narrow tributary to the spruit, in about two 
inches of water, not two yards from where 
I stood. Didn't see me. I didn't shoot under 
circumstances. No attack." 

Letter of same date. — ** . . . Losses 
sustained being six hats and one spur, my 
sole remaining one. . . . It is time we were 
relieved. Bread rations have been cut down, 
and there is no more fresh meat. Not one man 
in twenty has a lucifer match to his name, 
and for three weeks no soap has been obtain- 
able. One or two men have bits left, and one 
has to cadge a lick off them for a wash. Some 
one kindly walked off with a bit I had been 
long saving up. . . . One chap was 
exhibiting about half a dozen pipefuls of 
English tobacco in a tin yesterday. 'There, 
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my boys, what do you think of that, eh? I 
suppose you all love me now. Just found it 
out. What ? * etc., etc. How he got it I can't 
imagine. • The Boers are collecting round here 
in anticipation of the column coming through. 
• . • 

" Frid., Apl. 20. — In quarters. Mail in. No 
letters." 

No entry in diary for nearly a month. 

Letter written 5th May. — **We shelled a 
Boer convoy and about 70 Boers trekking 
along 3 miles from the town yesterday. 

*' The final for the football cup (given by a 
jeweller in the town) was played oft yesterday. 
D Coy., N. Lanes, won it. I merely offer 
this last for the sake of information, as I cannot 
expect you to be deeply interested as to whether 
C or D Coy. proved the victor. That finishes 
the football. Now they are going to start 
cricket, just as the cold weather is beginning. 
Rum way of doing things, but I believe the 
reason was they could get no cricket balls 
through from Mafeking, so had to start foot- 
ball." 

Another written 12th May. — "We have 
actually received home orders, and are to 
proceed down country as soon as relieved. 
Also that a relieving column will be here in the 
course of a fortnight or even a week. We are 
very busy here now with pick and shovel 
^^%,^^% trenches and bomb-proofs on A kopje. 
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There is some column quite close, within 5 
miles of us. I saw the dust they made on the 
march rising up behind the hills to-day from the 
kopje. It is generally rumoured here to be 
Babington» but I think Methuen is more likely. 
We are out in loop-holed houses or sleeping in 
the trenches three nights out of four now, I 
suppose because the commandant thinks the 
relieving column might push the Boers into us 
in the course of their evolutions. Signal Kopje, 
where the N.Z. Battery and their two guns are 
stationed, is very active just now, and keeps 
banging away at Boer pickets, suspected farm- 
houses, and anything and everything inimical 
in fact, all day, and generally lets off one as a 
kind of * surprise packet ' in the middle of the 
night ... I have absolutely no tobacco, 
and am in a general state of destitution, but so 
is everybody else. No; by the by, some 
atrocious cigarettes, gd. for a packet of ten, came 
through from Mafeking the other day, and I 
bought four packets. They are simply villainous. 
They are called the 'Settler* cigarette, and 
certainly deserve their name. But they are 
better than nothing. All the morning I have 
been picking and shovelling, and now (after- 
noon) I am going for my daily bathe. Sunday 
to-day, but no church for us, as it begins at 
7.30, and we have to turn out with rifles, 
bandoliers, and blankets at 8.'' 

A general feeling of restless expectation 
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pervaded the litde town, which for months had 
been so sleepy, and we longed for an attack, 
or for something, no matter what, to happen, 
to relieve the monotony. 

About this time an auction of Flowerdew's 
effects was held, the money to be sent to his 
people. There were seven boxes of matches, 
which went for 2s. 6d. each. I got one of these, 
a tape measure, and a comb. 

Somewhere about 1 5th May we had another 
midnight escapade, which was to be our last 
meeting with brother Boer. We went out at 
midnight, the whole of the 43rd, except those 
on guard and on A kopje, and started on a 
march of 7 miles through a pass between 
the hills to the N.-W. of the town. A mile or 
so on the other side of this it was known that a 
picket of about 16 Boers was always stationed, 
on some kopje by a farm belonging to a loyal 
colonist in the town. It was proposed to 
surround and capture this picket at dawn. As 
soon as we got near the pass, all pipes were put 
out and no conversation permitted. We got 
through without mishap and commenced the 
descent The country was very bushy and the 
very thing for surprises. We were guided by 
the son of the owner of the farm, who knew the 
exact spot where the Boers would be. As we 
approached the farm, we were formed in single 
file and picked our way cautiously and on 
tiptoe along the narrow path which wound 
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between the trees. After going like this for a 
short time, we were all conscious of a strong 

and unmistakable smell of ^pigs ! Soon after 

we caught sight of the farm, showing bright in 
the moonlight among the bushes. We went 
past this, over a drift, and found ourselves 
confronted by a long, low ridge, or rather, 
terrace, flat-topped and stony, and leading on 
to further heights beyond. It was on this 
terrace, by a clump of trees, that the Boers 
were. Beyond the top of this was a thick 
wood, as we saw afterwards, into which it 
seemed to me that men could easily escape if 
pressed from our side. However, we lined the 
bottom of this, and, leaving three men at one 
end of it, who crept up to the summit with 
bated breath and lay down, the rest went on along 
the bottom, then, a few yards further on, three 
more were dropped, and so on till it came to 
my turn. Three of us felt our way cautiously 
up on hands and knees, stopping every few 
seconds to listen, and then crawling on again 
till we lay along the edge of the plateau. We 
lay about ten yards apart on our faces and 
tried to make out where the Boers were. I 
should mention that our force consisted of 25 
I.Y., about 15 N. Zealanders, and three or 
four nigger police. I had been lying there what 
seemed about a quarter of an hour, when I heard 
a slight scuffle, and, looking up, saw Ford, our 
corporal, struggling with a man who was remon- 
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strating Vith him in a hoarse stage whisper. 
It turned out to be one of the niggers, who 
had sprung from nobody knows where, 
and whom F. thought was a Boer and 
tackled accordingly. '* No, no, baas," he was 
saying, *'me not Doochman, me black man," 
etc., etc., and poor old F. was so dumb- 
foundered when he discovered his mistake that 
he could only ejaculate, ** ^^-markablSy most 
remarkable ! " which he kept saying at intervals 
for the rest of the morning. The moon went 
down, and it got very cold as the dawn drew 
near. I was perfectly stiff and numb with cold 
and very sleepy, and could hardly feel my rifle. 
Then suddenly, just as it was getting light 
enough to see trees and rocks distinctly, we 
were galvanised into complete wakefulness by 
the sharp crack of a Mauser, apparendy just 
over our heads. Then more firing along the 
hill to the right, but whether from the Boers or 
British we couldn't tell. We hadn't the ghost 
of a notion what was happening. No bullets 
came our way, and we fired a few rounds at the 
place where the Mauser flashes had come from. 
Soon after, the word was passed along to get 
down the hill to the bottom again, and we found 
ourselves retiring along the path we had come. 
We three were left as rearguard in the drift, 
while the others went on towards the pass. We 
kept low behind the bank of the spruit, because 
the Boers had evidently caught sight of us, and 
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kept up a desultory fusillade at the drift, the 
bullets all going much too high. When we 
judged we had remained long enough, we 
crossed the river and dashed up the steep bank 
on the far side, fully expecting a parting volley 
as we emerged, but none came. We nearly lost 
our way in the bush, but at last found the path, 
and a sharp trot soon got us up within sight of 
the main body. But all the way back to the 
pass we kept a sharp lookout, stopping every now 
and then and looking back. When we got back 
to Zeerust the story we heard was something 
like this : — An officer with the attacking party, 
just as it began to get light, sent a note by the 
farrier to the other officer at the other end of 
our ridge. It was, of course, a very risky thing 
to do, just as our plan was nearing its fulfil- 
ment, and endangered the success of the whole 
undertaking. The man did not know the 
country; he did not know where exactly the 
other officer would be ; and, anyhow, any one 
stirring just at that time ran a very great risk 
of being seen by any Boers who happened to be 
awake, and so of giving the whole show away. 
The result was that the messenger, stumbling 
about in the dark, came right up to the Boer 
picket, and actually trod on one of the prostrate 
forms. The man started up, and spoke some- 
thing quickly in Dutch. The Yeoman, realis- 
ing nis mistake, rushed back the way he had 
come, banging about among the rocks, and 
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making a fine clatter with his ammunition boots, 
and the half-awakened Boer promptly let fly at 
him. This was the first shot wnich we had 
heard. Some of the Boers opened fire, and 
some apparently tried to escape down the hill, 
and ran right on to one of our parties of three, 
who immediately held them up. At first they 
threw up their hands, but seeing how few were 
their enemies, one lifted his rifle and fired, and 
two others ran back. Our men fired in reply, 
and Hastings (one of the three) told me he was 
almost sure he saw one of them go down. That 
was all we knew at the time, but the next day a 
scout came in with the information that three of 
them had been killed, one of them having died 
on the way to a village called Heidelberg, 
and five wounded. We had no casualties. We 
also got a few cattle while we were on the other 
side of the pass, and the niggers drove them in. 
On the 23rd May I was on C post, when 
about mid-day sounds of g^ns firing from the 
south-west reached us. Leaving the sentry we 
ran across to A kopje, only a few hundred 
yards, whence we could get a good view. 
The boom of the guns grew louder, and 
soon we were able to distinguish the shells 
bursting and hear the distant ratde of Mausers 
and Lee-Enfields. Then we knew that the 
convoy was coming in at last. As we watched 
the road for the first sign of the troops, a tiny 
cloud of dust was seen advancing rapidly along 
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the road between the trees, and soon the figure 
of a furiously-galloping horseman appeared, a 
mere black dot, surrounded by a whirlwind of 
dust. He came up to the outposts and dis- 
appeared behind W. kopje, and we saw him 
no more. The firing died away, night fell, and 
we returned to the town, all agog for news. 
What we heard was hardly satisfactory. The 
man whom we had seen was a nigger, who had 
ridden through the Boers, and brought the 
news, so we were told, that the convoy was 
being attacked, and all or most of it, together 
with its escort, were in the hands of the Boers ! 
With this depressing information we had to rest 
content till the morrow. We then received a 
modified version. The convoy was coming in 
vid Lobatsi and had been attacked on the way. 
The escort was formed of a few infantry, some 
brand-new I.Y. fresh from England, and two 
guns. Half the convoy had got in safely, but 
the Boers had got the other half and 40 
prisoners. 

This was a litde better. In the morning the 
43rd were once more paraded, horses being 
raked up from anywhere and everywhere, and 
set out to recover the convoy if possible, or 
anyhow to see what had really happened. We 
were accompanied by a few of the officers 
and men of the new Yeomanry who had come 
in the day before. Half-way out to the drift 
where the waggons were supposed to have 
been lost a halt was called. Near where 
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we were stood two of the green ones, talking. 
Their backs were to us, and the one nearest us 
had hitched his arm jauntily through the reins, 
and stood gassing away in his new £2 2s. 
yellow boots, creaking Stohwasser gaiters, and 
general spick and span get-up. His horse also 
looked annoyingly new and fresh, and a bulging 
saddle-bag depending from the saddle on the 
side nearest us was a sore temptation to old 
campaigners. So also evidently thought some 
of our men nearest to it, for they proceeded 
quietly to open it and abstract the potted meat 
and other good things it contained, devour 
them, and put back the empty tins, and 
obligingly fasten up the now considerably 
lightenea valise. What that young **orficer 
boy" said when he came to open it at lunch 
time I dread to think. It must have seemed to 
him a hard, cold world 

We resumed our march, and I found myself 
with the advance, and expecting to meet the 
Dutchmen every minute, but no Dutchman 
appeared. When we got near the drift all was 
still. Here the road ran alon^ a narrow valley, 
with hills on each side and thickly wooded, so 
we left the road and went up the hills on either 
side, advancing on foot, and having our horses 
led in the rear, to guard against surprises. On 
arriving at the drift, a sorry sight met our gaze. 
There lay the ** captured" convoy, half in and 
half out of the drift. All the teams of the waggons 
had gone, and the waggons themselves lay 
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about the road and in the spruit, some still 
standing, others upset, with their contents 
scattered all over the road. No attempt had 
been made to move them, and the things on the 
road lay as they had fallen. There wasn't a 
Boer in the place. We led our horses down 
and began to inspect the goods, with the inten- 
tion, I regret to say, of taking a few of them as 
souvenirs of the occasion, when up came a 
sergeant with an eagle eye on the good things, 
and ordered us all up to the ridges on either 
side of the drift to watch for any snipers. So 
we hastily grabbed what came handiest and re- 
traced our steps up the kopje. On arriving on 
top we inspected the spoils. Imagine the shock 
to my modesty, no less than the disappointment 
to a mere male who had hoped for tobacco or 
edibles of some sort, to find, on ripping open 
my parcel (a fat, white one of goodly propor- 
tions), a bundle of ladies' stockings ! We had 
struck a wrong waggon, and all our ill-gotten 
gains were of a haberdashery description. Other 
men got braces, socks, shirts, etc., but long, thin 

black stockings ! 

Later on the 40 '* prisoners " were discovered. 
Forty new and shivering Yeomen sat on the top 
of a kopje, under the firm impression that they 
were surrounded, and would shordy die the 
death. They had spent the night piling up 
rocks to keep off the bullets, or the Boers, I 
don't think they quite knew which, and had lain 
all night on iVve x.o^> ^vtivout food or blankets. 
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They could with difficulty be persuaded that 
they could now come down, and that there 
wasn't a Boer within miles of them. The 
waggons were hauled out of the drift, teams 
hitched on to them, and the salvage was 
complete. 

Letter, May 25, '01. — *' Just a line to say that 
the convoy came in yesterday. We went out 
to meet it. We are therefore revelling in 
luxuries and necessaries of all kinds. Lots of 
new Yeomanry have come in with it, presum- 
ably to relieve us. We shall probably get away 
with the returning convoy." 

That night we ** details," four or five in 
number, who had been attached to the 43rd 
(who now dubbed themselves '* L.S.H." or Last 
Sent Home), were told to pack up our traps and 
go to the camp on the west of the town formed 
by the new arrivals. In conversation that night 
with one of the Tommies who had formed part 
of the escort, he told me that the infantry had 
picked up eleven rifles dropped in the mud by the 
Yeomanry the day before. While lying in my 
blanket under a waggon I heard more grumb- 
ling and Billingsgate language from the Yeomen 
around me than I had heard for about a year. 
The country was bad, the weather was bad, the 
food was bad, the Boers were bad, nothing, in 
fact, since they landed appeared to have agreed 
with them, not even the 5s. a day they were 
getting from a grateful Government. 

The next day, 26th May, we started off at 
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dawn, and a few days' trekking brought us to 
Ramathlabama, a small station about 20 miles 
from Mafeking. Our journey down country 
was uneventful. We occasionally stopped a 
night among other details, and hung round 
picking up what rations we could, which meant 
something more than our proper share, I am 
afraid. We did very much as we liked, and 
there were few to say us nay. We scandalised 
more than one smart sergeant-major who had 
not seen a shot fired since he had been in the 
country, and had spent his whole time under 
canvas in a comfortable camp. Most of these 
gentry were as full of red tape as they could be. 
We stopped a night at Mafeking, another at 
Kimberley, and another at De Aar. We finally 
arrived at Worcester, in Cape Colony, and found 
a large camp of men, all Yeomanry, who were 
waiting to go home. The next boat going was 
the ** Hawarden Castle," and we heard that we 
should not be able to go by it, as there was no 
room for any " details." However, we had a 
sergeant with us from the 40th I.Y., and the 
sergeant was a pushing man. We all went and 
bombarded the head clerk or whoever it was 
who had charge of the trains, and asked if we 
could not go by the next one. I should say that, 
on arriving at Worcester, where we expected to 
find the rest of the Xth I. Y., we heard that they 
had sailed a week before. The officer shook 
his head sadly, and said we could not possibly 
g^o as the tram 'w^s overcrowded as it was, 
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and it was the last one to meet the " Hawarden 
Castle." However, we thought it out, and 
decided that the only plan would be to board 
the train, and so make room for ourselves. 
That night five dirty-looking "details," carrying 
rifles and kit, might have been perceived stealing 
down the line to the station. We "dossed 
down " in the ticket office, and when the train 
came in, made a rush for the guard's van. The 
train was backed to a siding by the camp, and 
the rest of the human freight scrambled in. 
There were more than 30 men with their kit in 
that guard's van, but it was only a 60-mile 
journey to Cape Town and we were not par- 
ticular. The train drew up alongside the good 
white steamer, and after giving up our rifles 
and blankets, we trod the decks once more. 
While leaning over the side waiting to "up 
anchor and away," we saw a party of the new 
B. P. police who had just landed from England 
struggling into their new kit. One of mem, 
in the middle of a fearful tussle with his water- 
bottle strap, looked up at us and said, " I guess 
you Ve got the best of this, mates." We guessed 
so too. 

We landed at Southampton on 24th June, 
exactly a month since we had left Zeerust. 



THE END. 
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